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with an A MEM CAN EAGL 
is just an Everyday Affair .... 

V Sl range how ipticklv the romantic innovations 

V dt ve>;terdav become pari -i\ today's realistic 
•/ routine! The family motor-car. the telephone, 

the electric refrigerator — these seemed 
nagical things not awfully long ago. Amv 
— though thev go Meadily about their job 
of making life better — you're hardly M 
conscious of them. Ami you'll find it just 
that way with your American Kagle — 
after you've had it awhile. In faet, the 
American Kuglc is the one jilane that's 
designed to give you absolutely no 
trouble at all. It > >afe. speedy, full of 
stamina — the product, as vou know, 
■D of a eoncern which manufactures 
W more aircraft for commercial and 

private purposes than any other in 
y the field. A concern v\ Inch patterns 
V its policy after the automobile 
W industry — noted for quantity pro- 
Wj ductiou. immediate delivery of MASTCR. OF THZ. SKI £S 
W all orders, and faithful servicing 
F of even' plane throughout the 




American Eagle planet ar 

priced from *2,')Jt:> to S 
tin- American Kafile dealer near 
c-t you — or write for interest int 
information. A aluahlc sales frai 
clii.-cs are available in certain le 
ritnt'ies for \s ell-linanecd oValc 

and distributors. 



length of ttS lifetime. 
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"Who told you 

it took an expert? 




Acme it the 
comr*.uty in f.'-n- inf\.i 
•■ \-\Ut. . : " i:. . > ' in 
liable r L . .'.i t- j..ifnr.. n| 
— (Juit arit rfwnjt 

tin J Ji.irt)j it 4ir/( ' Thot'i 
why Acme offers you 
twelve distinct jioinn of 
luperioriry. Acme office i 

m m"it !■ ;'.jJ emu. 

Ctmiuii {"iu.-iic Jit-., to' - 



Why, a school 
boy can run this 
system" 

WHERE did you get the idea that it took 
an expert to operate visible records ? 
The Acme records we have are so simple to 
keep that they almost keep themselves. Nothing 
to it. Anybody can install or operate a system 
like this, even a school boy. 

"Why, we have been using Acme in every 
department of our business for years and every 
record there was worked out by one of our men, 
We have never needed any outside help." 
h ■* 

The record forms used on Acme Visible 
Equipment — there are over 11,000 of them — 
were worked out in every day use with our 
customers. In thousands of instances the cus- 
tomers' own forms were used. Perhaps among 
this group there are forms which fit into your 
records. You will find them simple in design, 
easily handled and they will bring the needed 
information to your attention when you want it. 

Just to 9how you how simple all Acme visible 
records really are, our book, "Profitable Busi- 
ness Control" has been prepared, dealing with 
many types of records. For instance, here are 
a few of the problems dealt with — 

"Increasing sales volume through 

visible charting." 
"A visibly controlled stock earns 

greater profits." 
"Accounts, credits and collections, 

better handled with less help." 
"Purchase records that work for you." 

Forty-eight pages of just such information are 
available when you send in the coupon below. 



ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 

U6 South Michigan Ave, Chicaga NB |l-28 

Gentlemen — Witkii'iK obtlttntion on my parr, vuu may aenj me your book, 
" Profitable BuJineu Control." 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 

Nun. in'- Ruitiirm li pubuihrd on Hie 30tu <i( errry mnnth tiy (he Ctimmlier <il C«imnicr« .if tlrr VMinl Kuu-». Withmalun 
I» C. ftuhaiTlpllmi prtre ft Ui> a yrer: 17 :>0 Mirer fetal 25 lonts a ropy Entered *» MCQntl-cUw nutter Mar'-li N 
1*20. el Hie Po.1 Offlie el WhMB«WB. D. C unilrf the Ait of Men* 3. UVj 
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SupeR-Way 

Doors and Hardware 



ere M nfllH II 9CJ cipiipmcril lliat is meel- 
inn ihe most 4-vim-i inir standards of many 
i»f I hr target railroads uml i ml us trios. 
Ili« r <.ii-lrii< lion <»f SupeR-Wuy doors is 
i \a« ll> suited to the strenuous ahu.se 
v»hich most doors in roundhouses, freight 
houses and warehouses must uitlisland. 
SupoR-Viay doors an- huilt with a hca»y 
steel frame seeiirclt welded. Solid wood 
iuinilMTb are ton^ucd ami ltiximiI and 



securely spiked together inside the steel 
'1°. frame without a spike exjiosed. 

SupeK-Way Hardware, either hangers or 
hinges, i- lil led directly to the sleel lilcni- 
liers "sleel to steer" contact. AH weight 
is eurrieil l>y the steel frame, and corner- 
hracing so there is no possibility of sag- 
ging, warping or pulling upurt. 

Hoth doom anil hardware are mude to take 
care of am si/.c opening. 



4'onstruction tlrtnils ami catalog of 
tit-signs trill he mailed on rrifiicst. 



AURORA. ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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t costs you nothing 
to belong to the 

Book* of-the -Month Club 

and these are the conveniences 
you would enjoy: 



T7ROM copies submitted to 
JL them before publication by 
the publishers of the country, a 
group of five critics sift out for 
you the new books, fiction and 
non-fiction, that are clearly the 
most readable, interesting and 

important. 

You receive unbiased and care- 
fully written advance reports 
about these books. 

Each month, if there is one or 
more among them that you feel 
anxious not to miss, the system 
provides that you receive it with- 
out fail. You cannot miss it, as 
you now do so frequently, 
through oversight or procrasti- 
nation. 

If you take any book upon 
the recommendation of these 
judges and then disagree with 
their opinion after reading it, 
you may return it for exchange 
or credit. 

Thus, you arc kept authori- 



tatively informed about all the 
more important new books; you 
never miss those you are anxious 
to read; your choice among the 
new books is wider and more 
discriminating than before; and 
every cent you spend on new 
books is always satisfactorily 
spent, under a guarantee against 
dissatisfaction. 

Is it strange, in view of these 
unique and sensible conve- 
niences, that over 85,000 perspi- 
cacious book-readers now belong 
to this organization? 

Your only obligation is to 
take at least four books (though 
you may take as many more as 
you wish) out of 150 to 200 re- 
ported upon during the year. 

Send the coupon below for 
lull information as to how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club oper- 
ates. Your request will not obli- 
gate you in any way. 



Henry Seldcl Cjobr 
GU 
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HrrnooJ Dormhf Chrt;mrhcr 

l> miii Canfck Murley 




TMK SJ LKCTING COMMITTEE or THE BOOK-OK-TH K-MOM IM'J.I It 



BoOK-OF-THt MONTH CLUB, INC. 
2 IS Wwr 40tfa St., Nrw York. N- V . 
Dctecftcnd inc. without com, n booklet oudtnhvj 
how rhc rV-iiL of-rhe-Mnnih Crlub operate*. T hi* 
icqueM in vol v» me m no obligation u> »ub*cnbr 
to your : . . r m - 

Name, 

Addrcn 

City*— ------ .......... ..State... 
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I Correct lubricatin 
is a universal meaiii 
i>f increasing effi- 
cient -v ami produc- 
ing oilier operating 
mmiiiinrs, mi mat- 
ter what product 
you niiiiiiifui tur< . 



One maker of building materials saved sio.ooo in oil, maintenance and power <»>sds 



The executive eye sees beyond such savings 



When we tell you that scientific lubri- 
cation saved a building material manii- 
facturer sUl.Dlll) a year, we ex|>eel you 
to Iduk further. Vou will >ee the far 
inure ini]K>rtaiit fai ls involved in this 
money saving — increased plant, effi- 
ciency mid increased life of machinery. 

In your plant we would most prob- 
ahly find opportunities fur savings in 
oil costs, in power, and in labor. 

But more important still, we would 
doulitless he alile to point the way to 
.smoother operation, increased plant 
efficiency, and longer life for your ma- 
chinery — through correct lubrication. 

Such worthwhile savings and im- 
proved operating results deserve your 
attention as an executive. 

In our <>\I years" ex|M'rience in the 
scientific application of lubrication to 



reduce frict ion, we have learned certain 

definite things about the fabrication of 

machinery that even the must practical 
manufacturing men sometimes ovcr- 
loi >k. 

Whut u few minutes' talk can do 

In a short talk, one of our representa- 
tives should l»e aide to tell you enough 
ahoul what we mean l>y seienl ifie luhri- 
cation to reveal many possibilities for 
l>oth savings and increased etBeieney 
iu your |»huit . 

We should like to lay these facts lie- 
fore you. Our men are trained to work 
harmoniously with your manufactur- 
ing executives and engineers to put all 
the economies of scientific lubrication 
into effect. 

This talk may he arranged at any 
time to suit your convenience. 



Vacuum Oil Company 

III. Mint UilKRS: M BROADWAY, NRW \(tHK 
H RANCHES ANIJ DI.STR1IH TING WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 




Lubricating Oils 

The world'* quality oil* fur 
plant lubrication 
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and Next 




Samuel O.Dunn 



swer, 

high 



THERE may ho truth in the prov- 
i>rli /ilium iln- ciiits j j;i r:it ivi> merits 
of honey and vinegar for catching 
flies, but Nation's BcstNErJS is not in 
the business of catching flies and does 
like a reasonable amount of vinegar in 
the diet it offers its readers. 

There's vinegar in the article, "The 
Practical Socialist," by Samuel O. Dunn. 
Mr. Dunn is the editor 
of Railway Age, a 
periodical devoted to 
bo industry which is 

inclined i n feel at 
I lines that the hand of 
Government is heavy 
upon it. 

Mr. Dunn rises then 
to inrnurr, "Who is re- 
sponsible for the in- 
creasing encroachment of Government 
upon business?" He eives his own an- 
"The business man who cries to 
heaven if his own business is 
threatened but is per- 
fectly willing that the 
l lovprnuient should go 
into the other fellow '< 
business." We men- 
tioned vinegar. Per- 
haps pepper is a bet- 
ter word. ( Page 15.) 

Perhaps pepper too 
is the word that fits 
C. D. Garreteon's arli- 
cle, "Fool Selling That Kills Profits." 
Mr. Garretson is a manufacturer himself 
but he has no sympathy with the man- 
ufacturer who whines that the mass dis- 
tributor, chain-store or mail-order house 
is driving him to the wall. 

The trouble is with the manufacturer, 
Mr. Garretson thinks. The manufac- 
turer is so eager for business, sn eager to 
outdo his competitor 
that he forgets that a 
Ui.-iiic-s which dnc-n'i 
make money is a 
pretty poor business. 
(Page 38.) 

Gayer in tone but 
with a bit of liitina 
-at ire is Her lie it 
Corey's talk with 
Homer Ferguson called 
"A Plea for Inefficiency in Government." 
Mr. Ferguson says I ha I if Government 
knew how to do things better all private 
business would be out of I job. (Page 
•2D.) 

Nation's BUSINESS, like any other 
worth while periodica!, works in the 
three dimensions of time, past, present 
and future. We've just talked present 
Let ns talk future for a minute and call 




Charles Herty 




L. G. Hardman 
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Over $45,000,000 Unclaimed 

On June 30,1 928, there were still outstanding 
more than <4 5,000,000 01 U nitcd States Gov- 
ernment securities which had matured. On these, 
all payments of interest have I teen discontinued— 
in some cases for over a century. 

Investments must he watched constantly to 
guard against loss of income or principal. As 
custodian of securities the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company keeps a careful check 
on maturity dates and makes every effort to 
keep customers advised of conversion privi- 
leges, subscription rights on new issues and 
other matters affecting the interests of the own- 
er. 1 1 collects interest, dividends and other items 
of income. It buys, sells or exchanges securities 
as instructed. It is responsible for their safe 
keeping. 

The American Exchange Irving, through 
its Custodies Service, relieves individuals and 
corporations of the detail work necessary in 
taking care of their investments. 



American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 

Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 





your al lent ion to Dr. Charles H. Hcrty's 
article, "A New lira Opens in Industry." 

(ftp 

Past? Head the article of that plca-s- 
ant fanner-philosopher, .lared Van Wag- 
enen.of New York, on "Pharsaha." How 
lung ago did tin- need of "farm relief" 
begin '.' Before the 
Civil War, perhaps. 
Read it and project 
the past into the fu- 
ture, or read it as a 
hit of rharrning writ- 
ing. Kit her way it's 
worthwhile. ( PageiW. i 
Mark now to the 
James J. Djvm present. Our readers 
tell us that taxes — 
and aliove all state and local taxc> — 
1 miccrn business ji*os t just now. With 
that m mind, we a.-k your consideration 
of the article, "State Taxes Can He Cut," 
>v Governor Hardman of Georgia. I Page 
■il.) 

Whiting Williams, former rice presi- 
dent of a Cleveland steel plant, has a 
way of putting on 
overalls, taking his 
pick and shovel m 
hand and studying the 
world's work problems 
at critical times. Mr. 
Williams has ju-i re- 
turned from Russia 
and Italy where he 
talked with workers in C D. Garrcison 
factories ami mini- 
In this month's Nation's Business he 
ri ports of the things" he found. I Page 
is I 

What, is the economic aspect of nine 
million women and girls gainfully em- 
ployed in this country'' Secretary of 
Labor Davis tells of "The American 
Woman at Work." I Page 41.) 

The men who pio- 
neered t be automobile 
are looking toward the 
airplane. Lawrence G. 
King tells what the 
business men in De- 
troit, are doing to de- 
velop aviation in "A 
City Seeks An Indus- 
Lawrence King try." (Page 58.) 

Hugh J. Hughes w rites 
"Fanning Has n Brighter Side." I Page 
02.) 

In the December Nation's Blsinkss, 
James D. Mooney, president of General 
Motors Kxport Company, will have an 
article on exporting. 
There will be an article 

j on insurance as an in- 
vestment by M. A. 

I Linton, vice president 

I of the Provident Mu- 
t U a I Life Insurance 
Company. Among 
other December con- 
tributions will be John Hugh J. Hughes 
Hays Hammond, Fred 
W. Shibley, vice president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York; Shir- 
ley D. Mayers of the stuff of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 







Los Angeles County Becomes America's 
Second Tire Industry Center 

FOLLOWING the pioneer lead of Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, Goodyear, 
Goodrich and Firestone have each established great tire plants in the metropolitan 
Los Angeles area — and still other major developments are now in progress. 

As a result, Los Angeles County is today the second largest tire center in America, and 
present progress bids fair to make it first. Why did these great plants locate here? Be- 
cause exhaustive investigation disclosed these advantages: 

—lowest unit production cost in America. —a tremendous tributary market quickly 




reached and more economically than 
from any other Western distributing point. 

—big, concentrated market with exception- 
ally high per capita buying power. 
— smaller plant investment necessary. 

—excellent transportation facilities by 
rail and water. 

—abundant cheap power and water. 

These same advantages are bringing other great industries here. For specific information 
regarding manufacturing opportunities and distribution advantages in Los Angeles County, 
address Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamlxr of Commerce. 



—a higher standard of labor; ideal work- 
ing conditions. 

—lower plant maintenance expense and 
less plant depreciation. 

—freedom from labor troubles. 

— saving of expensive, long haul across 
country to supply Western markets. 
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INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES 



When urifinir to faluMM DvunnST, Los Akckuk C'H.iMtr« ui Onmract. pUata mention b'mtion'l llurinri. 
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EVER CHANGING 

like a vast kaleidcsecpe 



Modern industry is kaleidosci ipic in iu constantly varying: ac- 
tivillM. Day l»y day its pattern chances with the vnirnries of 
public preference, i . inui.tith e maiii'iix its. market ]>rii es. labor 
i oiidilioiis a tn I other f >■ >h. \ -iiKulif > inn elements. 

It..- i j} 1 • > date r\ii uliic, therefore, must always he prepared 

to make important decisions l>a-i i| mi e\a. t knowledge of his c • 

pany's operations aial of market sit mil ions. Accurate records, 
1 1 ("ills ami anal\-. -.. i/nnhly nhluiiml because luihiy's tempo is 
fust,— are vital. 



Kle. tric Tabulating n ml AnountinK Mnfhim* (Hollerith 
Talents ' .ire universally rcco^nizi-d as being llu; quickest, most 
dependable means of accurately recording, i lassif > inK anil n»:|rre- 
Katilid I In- liniiie-faets of business. 'I'liey yielil short-cut methods. 
siuiplif\ procedures shorten schedule., cue biu.eler <oiilr.il. 

They are used to analyse sale, anil rnannfai turiiiK costs, to pre- 
pare payrolls, lo control material, to (lis tribute expense — to handle, 
in f act . all lieu res nn which pr oli t - bu i lit i rip policies arc 
built. 



He shall be e|.e| p, semi you on request descriptive literature regarding the application of Klc< trie Tabulating 
unil A. counting Machines r < j licit phase of ai < ountinu with whiih you are nn.nl M.iiceriicil. 



nternational 



llivrr is a tyjte fur ei ery nead 

Business Machine < .corporation 




THE TAHI l.ATINt; MM MINI I 'OMI'AM DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 

DAYTON SCALE COMPANY 



DIVISION 



SO BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Urancb Office* and Srr*ii-r Station- ia 
/til tb« »•. pal Citlca of llic WuiM 




CANADIAN DIVISION 

International Bu»iuc*» Marhuwa Co.. Lid- 
3<K) Campbell Art.. Wail Toronto. 
Oat.. Canada 



Whtm writing lo IvintNurnsu BuaiNtM MtrHixi OmitsiMiiiix pl"" r mmtiun \aiivnt BWfcfM 
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Competition's Sweet Uses 



SWEET ARE the uses of adversity, 
sang Shakespeare, and proceed- 
ed lo prove his point. 

Consider competition. It is 
.idvrr.se terrifying; it shatters 
friendships, breeds suspicion and pro- 
vokes biliousness. Sweet uses? Hull! 

A few years ago '2,000 ice producers 
met. Their faces were worried and 
anxious. Before each one, in letters a 
mile high, shrieked the announcement 
that one million electric refrigerators 
would be put in the homes of the land 
that year. A billion-dollar industry 
wondered as to the future. Here was 
competition stark and brutal, threaten- 
ing the theory that only ice could cool. 

Someone suggested that they might 
sell ice instead of peddling it. He pic- 
tured 20 million families owning auto- 
mobiles, 16 million using telephones, and 
only 1- million with ice-boxes. 

A fund was raised for market research 
and promotion. Millions of pamphlets 
were distributed on the proper care of 
food. The ice man suddenly became 
courteous — he no longer left a trail of 
water on the kitchen floor. 

A giant industry awoke. Trade asso- 
ciation leaders restrained hot-heads 
from foolish comparisons- — "those new- 
fangled contraptions explode; they wilt 
lettuce; are not fool-proof; always need 
a mechanic. ** The industry instead 
sold ice and did not unsell refrigeration. 

Result? The H months following, 
despite a cooler summer, showed a seven 
per cent increase in sales of ice. 

Hut there was something more signifi- 



cant than material benefits. Last week, 
the president of our largest ice com- 
pany, in announcing that the past nine 
months had been the best period in its 
history, added: 

When the eleelrie people arrived, we got 
busy; we cleaned lions*'; we ent out tin- 
dead wood and the lazy, unprogressive per- 
sonnel. We worked out our distribution 
more effectively and we added customers 
constantly. 

So have other industries found sweet 
the uses of competition. Wood refuses 
to take a back seat for structural steel. 
Paint makers are throwing up a barrage 
of paint-consciousness against the spray- 
gun lacquers. Rayon is getting next to 
many skins, but it has not prevented 
the increase in silk output. Cotton re- 
fuses to abdicate and bids for custom 
with a host of new uses. 

Resourceful "independents" rale lie- 
big chains no stronger than their best 
links. Newspapers have made a power- 
ful ally of radio and now levy tribute 
for its advertising. Some railroads have 
adopted buses, not only recapturing 
traffic but actually adding rail passen- 
gers. Two railways have established 
air transport facilities. 

Whatever your business, new prod- 
ucts, new methods, new services are 
vigorously proselyting your customers. 

Stimulation by shock is virtue. 

Heroic treatment can make competi- 
tion a blessing. 

Discouraged, can't sleep nights? Why, 
man alive! It's growth you're facing. 
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Save Time and 

by the Austin 



in Building 

Method 



JUST consider tne advantages offered you by the Austin 
Method in connection with your industrial or commercial 
building project. 

Handling the complete project with Undivided Responsibility 
for layout, architectural design, construction and equipment, 
this organization is able to guarantee in advance the lump sum 
price, completion date within a specified short time, and high 
quality of materials and workmanship. 

Important savings both in time and money are assured you under 
this modern way of building. Hundreds of industrial leaders who are 
Austin clients, and more than 2000 plants from Coast to Coast, testify 
to the success of the Austin Method. 

Whatever type or size of building project you may be considering — 
industrial or commercial, simple or complex, large or small — it will 
pay you to get in touch with Austin. Approximate costs and other 
valuable information will be furnished promptly. 

Wire, phone the nearest Austin office, or mail the memo. 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

New York Chicafo Philadelphia Detroit C incinnati I'utiburnh St. Louis Seattle Portland 
The Aumrt Company of California. Lo» Angela an J San Frinti*»:u The AuitinUontpanTol Texai. Da lima 






Complete Building Service 

Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland — We .re Interested friTl 

project containm*. aq. ft. Send rn* a peraonal copv of j 

Q "Thr Auitin Book, of Buildinga." Individual 

°' Y NBiY-a 

Wlun vntwv Id Tih AciriN Court*)! pHau ni'iilux Satmn't Huiinrn 
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As the Business ^Wbrld "Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS-/0 You Like It. 

Not Marked for EFERENDT7M 52 Of the 
. , JL\. United States Chamber of 

4 PP Cummen c dealing with agriniltuiv 

is at this writing in the hands of the 
i "linmlji i s organization members. 
By the time this page has reached the Nation's Business 
subscribers, the referendum either in whole W in part will 
have been disapproved or approved. 

Until that verdict is rendered or recorded Nation's 
Brsrxi>s ran have nothing to say of this particular ref- 
erendum. 

1 1 can have and has this to say of the Chamber's refer- 
enda as a whole: 

No referendum ever left the Chamber with any "n - 
quest for approval," with any desire that "the Chamber 
be endorsed," by voting "in favor" on the referendum 
ballot. 

The Chamber wants no referendum approved or en- 
dorsed. The referendum as it goes to members is not a 
statement of the opinions of the Chamber or of the direc- 
tors of the Chamber or of the executive officers of the 
Chamber. It is a report from a committee of the Cham- 
ber to which has been referred a question or a subject. 

It is prepared so that the members of the Chamber 
may put that body on record on business subjects timely 
and national. 

And if the members choose to reject that proposal 
there is no officer, no director of the Chamber who will 
nor whole-heartedly say: 

"That's why the question went to referendum," 



A Test of 
Arbitration 



T\ a world <o full of politics it is 
JL hard perhaps to get our business 
readers to give their attention to a 
matter which may seem remote from 
lln-ir every day inieresjBi 
Vci iu the principles that are involved, in the conse- 
quences that may result, the dispute between the West- 
ern Railroads and their conductors and trainmen may be 
of far greater importance to American business than the 
results of the election on November 6. 

Cnnmv-s H t u 1 1 by the Railroad Labor Act of l!f_!(» a 
method of settling dispute- between railroad- and rail- 
road workers. First, the carriers and the worker* must 
make every effort to settle their disagreements by con- 



ference, lit conference fails, the Act provides for Boards 
of Adjustment to be created by a carrier or carriers and 
employes. If agreement cannot be readied by adjust- 
ment appeal may be made to the Board of Mediation 
which from August \), 1926, to September 11, 1!)28 settled 
144 eases. 

If conference or Adjustment Board or Mediation Board 
do not bring about agreement then the Act provide.- thai 
the parties may submit their questions to an Arbitration 
Board. Forty-eight such cases involving nearly half a 
million workers have been so submitted. 

If still there is no settlement, the President may, when 
called upon by the Board of Mediation, name an Emer- 
gency Board to investigate and report, 

Twice has an Emergewy Board been named. Once in 
the case of the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Co., and 
again in the present case of the "Western Railroads. 

The former case, relatively less important, was set- 
tled; the other still waits decision. The money amount, 
some six or seven millions a year, is large; the principles 
involved are still larger. 

If the Emergency Board fails to bring about peace \\c 
may see a failure of the whole effort to set up an equitable 
means of settling railroad disputes without on the one 
hand the devastation of a strike which shall tie up trans- 
portation, or on the other, the evil of a government fixing 
t>l the price of railroad labor. 



Oft Selling 
at a Profit 



BUSINESS is learning — learning 
somewhat unwillingly to be 
sure, but still learning — that there's 
mighty little use in just producing 
goods unless they can be sold and 
mighty little profit in selling goods at less than they 
cost to make. 

Simple lessons it would -< em, yet not so easily learned. 
Many an industry has sought to meet declining profit - 
by increasing production with the idea that increased 
production would reduce costs and that reduced costs 
would sell more goods. 

It doesn't always. It is doubtful if anyone of us 
would wear twice as many shoestrings if shoestrings cost 
half as much. 

Tf industry ha> sometimes a hard job in learning the 
lesson that business must begin with the. market . what 
of 1 he farmer, who, after all, is a manufacturer? 
He, too, is learning the lesson. A mo-t interesting 

11 



. nonce i- now being made in Illinois. Busino-s and 
the farmer arc working together in Hock Island ( -ntmiy to 
find out what the farm produces secondly, who in thai 
area buy? (he fanners' product-, thirdly, how to get t he 
producer and the consumer together most effectively. 
A fine list of coworkers in this job: 

The Moline Association of Commerce 
Tin- Rock Island Chamber of Commerce 
Tli' ltork Island County Farm Bureau 
The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
'i'h. I'ini'd >t;it... |)i p.it'im m of Agriculture 
'I f„ S1..1. Acn.-iiliiir.il Coll.g, 
Tli- University of Illinois 
The Pruirie Farmer 

Surveys have been made, information lias been gath- 
ered and is now being tabulated. 

And when the job is done Rock Island i< going in know 
what it raises and what customers there arc to buy it. 

A worth while job and already other communities arc 
planning and asking for help in planning like surveys. 

The successful farmer isn't the farmer who raises 
twice as much wheat or twice as many eggs as last year. 
He's the farmer who raises and sells at a profit more 
wheat and more eggs. 

Swift's philosopher should have showered praise not 
on the man who made "t wo blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before," but upon him who made two 
blades of grass to grow and found the man who needed 
the second. 

And that's what the Rock Island farmer will know. 

A Measure /\^^ 10 mm wou '^ sce now 
. . /4"n>i is the ripporiunitv oi the 

Of the AntO nUtomobl le. U- effect aid influence 
on American life, we commend this 
paragraph from an article in Ma~ 
ch'nery and Power written by Dean Kimball of the Cor- 
nell College of Engineering in "A Century of Industrial 
Progress." 

If at a given time every owner of an automobile should fill 
lu» cur to capacity the entire population of this country could go 
for a ride in a machine that a few hundred years ago would have 
been looked upon as the work of magic a "d w hose builder would 
most probably have been hanged or burned as being in league 
with the Devil. 

Revolution HpHERE died the other day in 

, JL 1. l"ti a man who -n on font 

of feace revolution and who lived to see 

that revolution succeed. It was an 
industrial revolution, a bloodless 
revolution which left no trail of misery, but which added 
to human comfort and happiness. 

The man was Sir Henry Alexander Wickham and the 
revolution was in rubber. It was he who first brought 
« it h great difficulty and in the face of Brazilian Govern- 
ment opposition the -eeds of wild rubber from the tipper 
reaches of the Amazon to Kew Gardens in London. Then 
71) .000 rubber plant.- were soon glowing and from them 
-prang the whole British and Dutch East Indies rubber 
industry. 

It is hard to vision the change that this man saw in his. 
lifetime and as a result largely of his farsightedness. 
In lf)0f) the world produced loss than 60,000 tons of rub- 
bar; in 1!>"!7 it produced more than 600,000 tons. Tn 
1906 nearly all the rubber was still wild grown; in Vxil 
more than f>0 per cent of it was a cultivated crop, jfa 



fact it was only in 1914 that plantation rubber passed 
the wild variety and of our 600,000 tons of rubber nearlv 

M0 per cent goes into automobile tires. 

It was in l>7(i that Sir Henry set on foot the cultivated 
rubber industry. A great year that, the year of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia when crowds Hocked 
to sec a Corliss engine of 1.400 horsepower! Elsewhere 
at the ( 'enteunial the telephone was shown and some folks 
went to see it 1 1 was in that year, too, that Dr. Otto of 
Cologne invented an engine in which ua- was compressed 
before it was exploded. 

A great year but who then saw how Wirkh.uit's work 
with rubber. Otto's with the gas engine and Bell's with 
the telephone were to make over a world? 

The world has paid scant honor to Henry Alexander 
Wickhain though it was he who made i! possible for us 
to ride on a -oft elastic pavement and to carry the pave- 
ment with us. 

itlitb a Factor ' II 'HE sophisticated Ann riaiii 
« ... JL M< rcury wanted advertising 

in e IHg salesmen and inserted in the seriate 
— ▼^ j j^"" * New York Times this advertisement. 

TIk Ami m an Mercury wi-lu s to •'image the services of fwo 
young men as solicitors of advertising. It offers an unusual op- 
portunity to candidates who share the enthusiastic admiration of 
lie publisher of the magazine for it« editor, 11. L Mencken. The 
publisher will consider only those who have been consistent 
readers anrl admirers of The American Mi miry and who have 
n :n|. because they really like thorn. II. L Mencken's hooks. If 
you wish to apply, write to Alfred A. Knopf. 730 Fifth Avenue, 
naming the article in Tin Am< riant Mi miry for I!I27 thai you 
lilted best and telling linn why. 

The flippant .Voir Yorhir reprinted the advertisement 

and jeered at it under tins caption: 

OCR OWN AMERICANA 

{New era in advertising solicitation in the Empire 
I " Vo-dodeo-vo") State.] 

W'c have no wish to interfere when the If 010 Yorker 
makes faces at the Mercury, but we do feel that the M> r- 
eury's advertisement was sound. 

The more a man knows about . t he more he is interested 
in, the more he sympathizes with the product he sells, 
the better he can sell it. No man ever sold well with bis 
tongue in his cheek. 

The lx-t -:de-man of the Nation's Business, we are 
sure, whi ther it be the salesman of a subscription or of 
advertising, is the man who reads it. who understands- i'. 
who finds fault with it when it fail- to coinc up to his ex- 
pectations, but w ho, above all, believes in it. 

The man who doesn't like parsnip- is rarely convinc- 
ing when he tries to persuade his neighbor to cat them. 

There's no better quality in a salesman than faith in 
the product he sells. 

Chain Stores "1A70RTH reprinting in tins 
, ,, , y . vt magazine because this magn- 

attd 1 our I own 7UW ]ms bcen a leadcr in the d ^ cu ^ 

sion between chain stores and com- 
munities i- this letter which Lessing 
.1. Rosenwald, vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, wrote to B. C. Forbes: 

You xv 1 11 recall thai under date of February 2 you wrote an 
open letter from Oakland, Cal , to several chief executives of large 
industrial Included in your list whs the name of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, as chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
You suggested that these companies, who have branches in 
various: cities, induce their representative! to take an active par' 
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in I ho communities* whore their 
branches are located. Mr. Rosemvald 
brought this to my attention. 

1 thought you might, lie interested 
in knowing that on February 13 we 
had a meeting of all our regional 
managers iin<i rend your letter to them 
We urged them to follow your BUg- 
gost nm and have tuken steps to in- 
crease the affiliation of our company 
with worthy civic nod philanthropic 
movements in all the cities in which 
we have branches. 

Please accept our very heartiest 
thanks for bringing this matter to our 
attention. 

The attitude of Sears, Roebuck 
k Company is not peculiar to 
them. 

Anyone who would turn back 
over his file of the copies of Na- 
tion's Business and read again a 
symposium from ten leading mass 
distributors entitled "Chain Store 
and Your Community," will see 
that (lie mass ilist ributnr in the 
form of the chain store and the 
mail-order house <u- whatever 
other form the mass distributor 
may take is the tiling that is here 
to stay. 

It is not to be driven out by 
I lie blind antagonism of the local 
retailer. It is to be met by better 
retailing on the part of the local 
retailer, by a full use of the ad- 
vantages over the chain store 
which the individual retailer has 
— and there are many, advantages of personality, of ac- 
quaintance, of flexibility, of service. 

So the antagonism, if antagonism there be, between 
the community as represented by its chamber of com- 
merce and the chain store or the mail-order house, will 
be broken down as soon as the chain store is convinced 
that the chamber of commerce is efficient and capable 
and a necessity to the success of the community. The 
chain store is reputed to be a shrewd buyer. Is there any 
reason why so shrewd a buyer will not. buy the chamber 
of commerce if the chamber of commerce has something 
worth while to sell and knows how to sell? 




"Well, You Asked for a Tow!" 



"It" m 
Business 



I 



T WAS a well-known woman 
writer who said of certain mov 



ing picture actors and :nirc"i- that 
they succeeded because they had 
"it," leaving her readers to write 
their own definition of "it." 

That indefinable "it" has penetrated to bn-inr--. 
President Moskovics of Suit/. Motor ( 'ar ( Y.inpany con- 
fides to Printer's Ink that his company -elects dealers 
who have "it." He lists a few of the virtues which must 
be included in "it." Here are part of them: 

Ability to absorb enthusiasm and impart it. l<> others. 

Ability to work consistently anil not by spurts. 

Love for his job to the extent that h" prefers his joh to doing 

anything else in the world. 
Ability to tind a veritable frenzy of belief and yet remain cool and 

calm thinking. 

In addition to these characteristics he must have "unim- 
peachable qualities of integrity, character and a nicely bal- 
anccd sense of obligation to tic- customer." 



It is hard to overcome a feeling that Mr. Moskovics 
is seeking supermen. I f ever a human being had the "it" 
which the Stum president seeks, that human shoulil have 
the job not of an automobile salesman but of President 
of the United States-. 

But no one can dispute with Air. Moskovics the con- 
tention that personality, "it," enthusiasm, whatever you 
want to call it, is a tremendous thing, not only in selling, 
but in every line of business. Think over your own buy- 
ing experiences. How many times have you turned down 
a salesman whose proposal might well have been worth 
your attention simply because he overdid or underdid 
not the thing he was selling, but himself? He couldn't 
stnte his case or he stated it so positively, blatantly, thai 
liis chance- were gone before he got really under way. 

"It" may be ban! to define, but there is no doubt thai 
it's a business asset. 



Who Gets the 
Economies 



TN THE September issue we asked 
JL this question: 

If two well managed public utili- 
ties companies in a city join and 
effect a saving of a million dollars a 
year, who should benefit by the saving? stockholders, 
management, labor or consumers? 

Of the answers we have received here arc two. W. D. 
Hord of Cincinnati writes: 

How about those who will lose their connection; those who are 
-ii i.pmg out to make it possible to save a $1,000,000 annually? 
Should they and those dependent upon ihem suffer a 100 per ecu 
Ii,— v. oihcrs enjoy a 100 per cent nam? There certainly 



t 



nothimz 



Ihi 



they not entitled by 



My idea, therefore, for an answpr, is that ethically, thaw who 
arc being Ifll <>ut that I he $1,000,000 may be saved annually, 
should be pensioned ratably according to length of service 20 
per cent of Uic saving; the stockholders are entitled to some- 
thing like 20 per cent m the aggr. gale for the chances they took 
in the early stages of the enterprise; the management 20 j>cr 
cent for good management ; the workers 20 per cent for loyally 
past anil present and 2" per c-nt to tin roii-ium-is. who .ir-- the 
very life blood of the utility as to its future suecca. 
W. R. Conard, an engineer, lias this suggestion: 
1 1 would appear to the writer that the benefits of the merger 
would properly be divided in four parts somewhat as follows: 
Stockholders 75% of $500,000 or $375,000 

Management 25% of 500.000 or 125.000 

ork. is 25% of 500,000 or 125.000 

blic 75% of 500,000 or 375,000 

The recomjiense to the stockholders might properly be in the 
form of stock dividends for a while, which with the dividends on 

pn r urns holding- ivuulil ii -> I in ir income wilhoul furUier 

investment and the money which the stuck represented be placed 
part in surplus and part for extensions and betterments without 
additional financing thereby increasing the value of the properties 
and appreciating the value of the slock. 

The payments to the management would probably be in the 
form of bonuses, so that in the event of net earnings falling off 
at any time (here would be no salary reductions. 

The payments to the worked would be bonus.--.- the sann- and 
for the same reasons as for the management. 

The return to the consumers would more properly he either 
some form of stock with some dividend provided for. This would 
serve the dual purpose of making them boosters for the utilities 
and maintaining rates, always provided the state utilities com- 
missions would permit. 

A recognition of the public right is shown in the case 
of the recent union of the New York and Brooklyn Edi- 
son and otiier utility companies in New York. A page 
advertisement in newspapers announces "A $4,500,000 
tut in electric bills," and adds: 

This is the first step in extensive plans for the betterment of 
Xew York's electric service. Whatever economies are achieved 
will be shared with our customers. 

Plate of a W I,ATS a "busitic- states- 

\io//r Ito/v ii, hi .'" A man who sees in 

/ j business not merely the building of 
more factories to turn out more 
things to sell to more men in order 
tn make more money, but who sees business as a neces- 
sary and a potent fnctor in remaking human life for the 
\n iter; who believes that an honest part of business is 
the bringing of more comforts, more conveniences to the 
A mce of mankind; who believes that business has a 
task to make it easier for man to get the necessaries so 
that he may have more time for those finer things, the 
unneeessaries. 

No list of business statesmen in this country would be 
Complete without, the hand of i >wcn 1) Young. And so 
when Mr. Young declares in favor of a monopoly of local 
transportation lines he is sure to be listened to. Here is 
his view: 

In my judgment a mono|>oly should be established of fcaj 
transportation facilities of all kinds, and the rates and service 

should in- n gu In ted by the CJover nt so as to give to the public 

the best service and lowest rates consistent only with such return 
ns will always enahle them to gel the capital desired for their 
needs. 

I'tih-ss we have a monopoly and public regulation, we must do 
tin job by toinpi tiiii.il. ii,, | | li. ||< vi thai in this In Id of trans- 
portation compel n ion i.- not -in effective regulator; it is merely 
a destructive one which can come to nothing . Is.- but government 
ownership in the end. and if that is so we might as well take it in 
the beginning. 

It is not fair to quote I his only for Mr. Yotimi's decla- 



ration as to regulated monopolies on local transportation. 

With it was coupled another, that an unjust fare — a 
fare below the cost of production — was an evil to all. 
The five cent fare, he said, "a disease of our coinage and 
our fluctuating price level," was one of the obstacles in 
the way of a solution, "of this vexed question which at 
present is a disgrace to the intelligence of the American 
people." 



A Cloud on 
Russia 



WHITING WILLIAMS, who 
knows the workman here and 
abroad, who has talked and worked 
and lived with him, brings back 
from K<i"ia and Italy some inter- 
esting first hand impressions of Italy and Russia. They're 
on page 18 of this number. 

Others than Mr. William* see a spreading black cloud 
over Russia. 

Returning from a careful study of economic conditions 
in Central Europe, L. L Estrin, assistant vice president 
of the American Exchange Irving Trust Co., said this of 
Russia: 

One outstanding comment of bankers in that, |>art of the world 
is that, conditions in Russia have become much worse and that 
the financial resources of the Russian Government have become 
very much reduced. I was informed by several institutions, 
which formerly discounted Russian acceptances, that they no 
longer do so and that credits generally are being allowed to run 
off without being renewed, this in the face of the fact that most 
of these countries appear to have found business with Russia 
rather profitable. It is remarked that Russia, a large grain ex- 
porter before the War, now is importing wheat, whereas in other 
parts of Europe the harvests are unusually good. This shortage 
of wheat for export seems to be due in part to the fact that the 
peasants are riot planting on as large a .vale . t s formerly ami iti 
part to their unwillingness to sell for export, preferring apparently 
lo feed any surplus to the hogs rather than to let it get into world 
trade channels. 

None of my informants upon the Russian situation suggested 
anything m the way of n real political revolution, the f.-i.-t 
apparently being that the suggestion of power expressed in the 
Soviet military establishment is sufficient to dampen the anlm 
of anyone alii nipt nig anything in the direction of an overthrow 
of the government. The difficulty clearly is economic and beyond 
doubt i- mHoiis. I was told that the internal depression of 
Russian currency lias gone on apace and that tin Soviet regime is 
regarded now as being in more serious difficulties than at any 
time in recent years. 

A black picture and not least depressing is the feeling 
that what nor- on in Russia can be seen only through a 
mist. As Mr. Williams points out Russia tears to talk 
of economic eondit ions ; and no country can be quite 
sound whose citizens fear to talk of it- affairs. 



Titles 
Galore 



ALWAYS we believe in titles. 
jT\. Rather than lessen the num- 
ber of vice presidents in some of our 
banks we would have more and for 
all we care better vice presidents. 
But give us more vice presidents, more assistants to 
vice presidents, more first assistants to vice, presidents 

A title for everybody — for everybody, of course, except 
the newest office boy. Some one must be commanded. 

And titles should be resounding and month-filling. 
Therefore, we read with pleasure in the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia a note about "the assistant professor of 
animal podology at the University of Pennsylvania." 

How much better than teacher of horseshoeing. As 
Longfellow might, have written: 

Under the spreading Gashtnea tfcntata tree, 
The village animal podologist stands. 
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The "Practical" Socialist 



By SAMUEL O. DUNN 

Editor, The Railway Age 
Illustrations by C. P. Helck 





R GANI Z A T 10N.S 
of business men 
throughout the land 
frequently and unani- 
mously adopt resolution- opposing 
government interference with 
business; but government inter- 
ference keeps increasing. 

Business men deplore and de- 
nounce increases in taxes; hut the 
expenditures of state and local 
governments continue to grow. 
Many forms of expenditure by 
I he Federal Government continue 
to increase, and the total burden 
of taxes tends to become heavier. 

Who is responsible? Ask almost any 
business man, and he will blame the 
politicians. We shall make more prog- 
ress in improving both government ami 
business when we put the responsibility 
where it belongs. J'racneally every in- 
crease in taxes and in government inter- 
ference with business is due more to our 
business men than to our politicians. 

Business men are the most influen- 
tial ctasa in the country. They never 



NO American city seems complete 
without an imposing post office. 
The number and cost of post offices 
always cause complaint — but never 
from the business men of a commu- 
nity about to acquire a new building. 
It's the distant taxpayer who kicks 



had so much influence in any other 
country as they have here, and never 
so much influence hen- as they have now 
Most politicians do not disregard what 
business men want. 

They may disregard what business men 
say they want, but they seldom disregard 
what they know the business men actually 
do want. And the mam reason why we 
have so much government in business is 
that the politicians give business men 
what they actually want. 



Rodney A. Elward, a Kansas 
farmer, in an article in Nation's 
Business for July, commented 
upon the way "business men shud- 
der at the word socialist," and 
sa id : 

"Paternalistio schemes of gov- 
ernment are agitated, not at farm- 
errs' meetings, hu t in business 
men's organizations. I have heard 
more socialism preached at meet- 
ings of commercial bodies than in 
socialistic gatherings." 

Mr. Elward and T h ive spent 
our lives in different, fields, but ue 
have come to the same conclusion. 

Probably no statements in Herbert 
Homer's speech accepting nomination 
foi the Presidency were more generally 

endorsed by biMlic-s men than tlie-e. 

"It is the duty of the Government to 
avoid rcuulai ion as [.nig a- eipial op- 
portunity to all citizens is not invaded 
and public rights violated. The Govern- 
ment should not engage in business in 
competition with its citizens" 

Ami vet there arc few business men 



who are mil now offer lively promoting 
governmental notion of one kind or an- 
other in violation of these principles. 

Bmbhm of the g mwrri nnnrrplnn 
to which a man professes to adhere, the 
correct answers to two questions will af- 
fonl an infallible test of whether he 
ruQy is opjxised to excessive govern- 
mental activities: 

Tests of Socialism 

WILL he favor an expenditure l>y the 
Government of the taxpayer's 
money m hi- own community or territory 
winch be Would oppose if K were proposed 
to m.-ike it in Home oilier community or 

te rrito ry? 

Will he favor i lurin ol government 
interference in othe r people'.- I>u-ine-s that 
he would oppose in his own business? 

It the-r questions m>l-t l>e answered 

in the affirmative, he may (relieve he is 
ODjpoeed to undue governmental activi- 
ties ;ind excessive governmental expendi- 
tures, while he is effectively promoting 
f ln-lii 

Now, anybody who will thoughtfully 
survey what is going on throughout the 
country must agree that many business 
men are constantly answering "yes" to 
these questions. 

It has lieen constantly asserted that 
the Federal Government has built larger 
and more expensive post office build- 
ings than private companies would have 
built to handle the same amount of 
biiMiic-.-, and that the Federal Govem- 



uient has wasted large amounts in "im- 
proving" waterways which never could 
be made navigable for a rmv taut. 

lint did anybody ever hear of a lm-i 
ne>- man opposing the expenditure by 
the Federal Government of $200,000 
ujMdi a building or anything els- in his 
own community when $100,000 would 
have U-en sufficient, or even too much'' 
IteiMldle.-- of the merit- of the Boulder 

Dam controversy, for example, is it not 
significant that though there is much op- 
position io it from bii.-iiie.-s men in other 
parte of the country, there is no per- 
ceptible opposition from the business 
men of Lo> Angeles and the surrounding 
territory ? 

The expenditures on highways within 
leccut years have lieen enormous. To 
w hat extent have manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and road building equipment 
and materials sought to prevent these 
expenditure.- from being made exces.-ive - * 
To what extent have local business men 
interested themselves in these expendi- 
tures, excepting to pull for the construc- 
tion of highways in their own communi- 
ties and territories? 

How many business men can say they 
have never favored the application to 
other people's business of any govern- 
ment policy which they did riot want ap- 
plied to their own'' 

What often happen- I- lllilst rated by the 
conduct of the agent of a large insurance 
company in an important western -la!'-, 
lb- was recent I v dividing hi" time hetw ecu 
opposing at his state capital the estab- 
lishment oi a -tate iund lor workmen's 




Government ownership and operation of barge lints is 
just as socialistic as government ownership and opera- 
tion of steamships on the ocean. And it involves (he 
Government in direct competition with the railroads 



compensation insurance, and advocat- 
ing the adoption of municipal owner- 
ship of the local street railway system 
in his home city. He thought he was 
oppose, | in socialism, and he could easily 
recognize ii when ii was proposed to ap- 
ply it to his own business, but he did 
not so quickly recognize and react 
against it when it was proposed to ap- 
ply ii to the business of somebody else 

There is only a handful of theoretical 
socialists in this country. Kxtromely 
lew of our business men are theoretical 
-ocialists. Hill that I- no reason why 
we should comfort, ourselves with the 
iK'lief that socialistic policies will make 
no progress, especially if we have only 
to look around us to see that they are 
making progress. Our danger is not 
from the theoretical socialist, but from 
the pr ii-T ii- d ~« n - i.i 1 1 - 1 

The theoretical socialist favors public 
ownership and management of all the 
means of production, di-tributiofl and 
exchange of wealth He is not danger- 
ous because he cannot get enough peo- 
ple to agree with him. lie takes in too 
much territory. Nobody wants any of his 
own territory taken in 

Some Socialists Arc Dangerous 

A PRACTICAL socialist 1- a man who 
will favor almost any form of govern- 
mental action, however socialistic, which 
he believes \si!l benefit him Now the 
woods are full of practical socialists; and 
I hey an- dangerous because there arc so 
many of them, and because, unlike the 
theoretical socialists, they gel something 
done You cannot get many people to 
(avor government regulation or owner- 
ship of all business, but you can always 
get a great many to favor almost any 
kind of government 
interference with al- 
most any one kind of 
business. Hence 
while the general doc- 
trine of socialism 
makes almost no prog- 
ress in (his country, 
practical socialism 
grows apace because 
so many business men 
constantly join in in- 
citing the government 
to action inimical to 
this or that kind of 
business in which 
they do not happen 
to In- engaged. 

"One of the great- 
est dilliculties of busi- 
ness with govern- 
ment," said Mr 
Hoover in his speech 
of acceptance, "is the 
multitude of unneces- 
sary contacts wit h 
government bureaus, 
the uncertainty ami inconsistency of gov- 
ernment policies, and the duplication of 
government, activities. . . We have, for 
instance, fourteen different bureaus or 
agencies engaged in public works and 
construction located in nine different de- 
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partmeuts of the government. " While 
business men complain loudly about nil 
Ihe government activities that result in 
wasteful expenditures or interfere with 
business, ii seems probable that not one 
of these activities would have been 
started without either the initiative or 
support ni" (me nr mure groups of business 
interests. 

Numerous illustrations could be given 
of how business men get the Govern- 
ment not only lo interfere with business, 
but actually to engage in competition 
with its citizens, but owing to limita- 
tions of spnee only a few such illustra- 
tions can be given here. 

The furnishing of insurance is a busi- 
ness jus! as i< the unking of iron and 
steel, or the merchandising of calico. 
There are, however, 17 states which 
have gone into the business of provid- 
ing workmen's compensation insurance 
through state binds. In seven of these 
— Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Washington, West. Virginia and 
Wyoming — the government has a mo- 
nopoly of workmen's compensation in- 
surance, that is, it forbids private com- 
panies from issuing it. In the other 
ten states the business is competitive, 
tbat is, the employer may buy his 
workmen's compensation insurance 
irom the state or from a private com- 
pany. 

Did avowed socialists get these 
states to engage in the workmen's 
compensation insurance business? Ap- 
parently they had nothing to do with 
it. An authority upon the subject, says 
the state funds in Washington and 
Oregon were created mainly through 
the influence of the lumber manufac- 
turers. The same authority says that 
in Ohio the state monopoly of work- 
men's compensation insurance has had 
the constant support of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and also of the 
coal mine operators. 

How do Ohio manufacturers make this 
square with the platform of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which de- 
clares against all unnecessary govern- 
ment interference or participation in 
business ? 

Are Coal Operators Socialists? 

STATE workmen's compensation insur- 
ance was established in West Virginia 
in 1913. A high authority says it. owes 
its creation principally to the coal mine 
operators. Now, can you beat that? 
Arc the coal mine operators of West 
Virginia socialists? Not as regards their 
own business. 

No doubt they would unanimously op- 
pose government, ownership of the coal 
mines, which has had many advocates, 
as "contrary to the genius of American 
institutions and to every sound principle 
of economics." But how about socialism 
in the insurance business? Well — they 
are not in the insurance business. 

E. E. Watson, an actuary, after an in- 
vestigation, reported about a year ago 
that, the West. Virginia workmen's com- 
pensation fund was "impaired'' to the 



extent of almost $:>,IHK),0(H.), a condition 
said by insurance experts to be the re- 
sult of the charging by the state of a 
rate much lower than has been shown 
by actuarial figures to be sound. The 
result is, in effect, that the public is pay- 
ing part, of the premiums for workmen's 
compensation insurance in West Vir- 
ginia, and that taxes in the state are 
(hereby made higher than they other- 
wise would be. 

Fine examples of the inconsistency of 
many business men who profess to be 
opposed to "government, in business" 



BUSINESS men have not raken kindly 
to economic doctrines bearing the 
visible label of paternalism. But it is 
none the less true that in local groups 
they have sometimes promoted social- 
istic proposals that would ordinarily 
invite their opposition. 

It is this paradoxical rift in their 
solidarity that Samuel O. Dunn con- 
siders here. 

As a general policy business is 
aligned against government entry into 
the field of private enterprise. But as 
Mr. Dunn points out business men 
find it easy to make exceptions to this 
accepted policy. He cites some per- 
tinent examples — The Editor 



are' afforded in the field of transporta- 
tion. The railway came after the water- 
way and the highway, but for almost 
a hundred years has been our principal 
carrier of commerce. 

Some say the ownership and operation 
of railroads is properly a government 
function. Whether it is or not, it is a 
function which our Government does not 
perform. Our business men are mainly 
responsible for this. They always have 
opposed government, ownership of rail- 
ways. After two years of government 
management the railways were returned 
to private operation mainly because an 
overwhelming majority of business men 
demanded it. 

As business men favor private man- 
agement, they might reasonably be ex- 
pected to favor conditions conducive to 
its success; and the conditions essen- 
tial to the successful private manage- 
ment of railroads are much Ihe same 
as those essential to successful private 
management of any business. 

One condition to which men engaged 
in any business object is government 
competition with them. Private business 
is likely to find itself at a great dis- 
advantage in competing with govern- 
ment because private business usually 
lias tri live upon its own earnings, while 



if a business conducted by the Govern- 
ment has inadequate earnings, it can 
compel the taxpayers to make up the 
deficit. 

Where Government Hurts 

AND yet not only has the Government, 
• mainly owing to the influence of busi- 
ness men, imposed upon the railways 
a policy of regulation such as other busi- 
ness interests would not want applied 
to them, but it has also, mainly owing to 
the influence of business men, gone the 
extreme limit of engaging directly in 
competition with the rail- 
ways. 

"Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration" is merely a stage 
name for the Government 
of the United States. The 
barge service on the Missis- 
sippi river system is a plain 
case of government, owner- 
ship and operation in corn- 
petition with the railroads 

The operation by the 
Government of this barge 
line was begun eight years 
ago ostensibly as an experi- 
ment to determine whether 
such a service could be suc- 
cessfully conducted. Prob- 
ably it would have been 
conceded at that time by all 
its advocates that, eight 
years would be sufficient for 
the test. Recently, how- 
ever, Congress, with the ap- 
proval of business' men, es- 
pecially those of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, trebled the 
capitalization of theGovern- 
ment's corporation in order 
tbat it might correspond- 
ingly enlarge its service. 

Because the Government is furnishing 
and extending the service, municipali- 
ties along the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, influenced by local business men, 
are building water terminals at public 
expense. In order to help the Govern- 
ment's barge line compete successfully 
with the railways, Congress has given 
a branch of the Government, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, broad 
power to fix the through rates and 
through routes the railways must make. 
In other words, the Government is not 
only competing with the railways, but is 
using its regulating power to dictate 
terms to them to make it certain the 
Government will compete successfully 

When business men who favor govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the 
biuge line are told that it is socialistic 
and, therefore, contrary to 1heir avowed 
principles, they all make the same 
tinswer. This is, that government owner- 
ship and operation is to be temporary, 
that if the Government makes a success 
of the barge line it, will be turned over 
to private enterprise. 

This raises some significant f|iie.-i ion- ■ 
When did private enterprise in ilu- 
country begin to -how such lack of initia- 
(Continued on ptn/r 1781 
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Now that both 
Russian and Italian 
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Even after you and 
your notebook arc 
thousands of miles 
away from those who 
trusted you — after 
closing iron shutters 
and doubly locking 
doors — it is still en- 
tirely possible, unle-s 
you are careful with 
your report, that 




Girls and women are much employed at the 
mines in Russia but only above ground, sort- 
ing coal from slate and loading car*. The 
Soviet worker has many privileges his work- 
ing hours have been greatly reduced. But 
the only job giver there is the Government 



The man with the safety-first fiber hat 111 the middle of the 
front row of this group of Russian miners is Whiting 
Will iams. 1 he men arc waiting 10 go Iwlow ground to 
start tiieir day's work ol six hours 



some of these will pay for their courage with their 

freedom 1 

Personally I saw no eriimentiil spies or ca' 
drnpj>crs in Italy or Russia, contrary to the tales 
counted. Nor do 1 blame the local oflirer of Ruwia'a 
federal jKilice, the dreaded "G. P. U." who led mc 
away to his office for inciting a near riot in a small 

amazing interest in a live American brought mtd- 
delily together too lug a " rowd of people all bursting 
to inigiiire: 

"How much does Ford pay' What docs a ui 
miner earn - ' How much does American bread ci 
How- is Mr. Ediaonf 

Nevertheless, the fear of spies shown in the fare 
ami voice of every one you question mak™ such 
"looking under the bed" decidedly nerve-racking 
work. Especially w hen. for instance, your informant 
sutlers a sort of cbills-and-fever rombinat ion of fear 
and courage: 

Tin coing to trust you," annoumed finally a cer- 
tain Ukrainian, as with a look of joy and relief, he 
cleared his throat and started: 

"Yes, I'm going to tell you how terrible — " 

But every time an appealing, frightened look 
would come in his eyes and he would trail lamely off 
into: 

"But after all, sir — you 11 pardon me, wtm't you'' 



Russia and in Italy feel about it? 
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These men work in an iron mine in the Val d'Aosta, high 
in the mountain! of Northern Italy. This mine, worked for 
1,000 years, has been completely modernized and equipped 
with new machinery in recent years 



But really, I don't know you!" Maddening also 
was it to run on lo such intelligent but. fear-locked 
ripe as those of the well-bred, poorly clothed young 
woman selling flowers on a Moscow street. 

When asked how she came to answer my English 
with French, she told of learning it from her nurse 
before the Revolution. Instantly she caught the 
question in my eyes. 

"Yes, M'sieit," she answered, "many who learned 
French that way arc now cither dead or driven out." 

But when I asked her to start up a little conversa- 
tional "speak-easy" and tell me what she thought of 
things, she only answered coldly: 

"Politics, sir, have not the slightest interest for 
me!" 

Bel back was full upon mc as she continued with 
her: 

"Flowers, Comratles? Fresh from the garden! 
Cheap flowers, Comrades!" 

Similarly, in Italy, the man you mistake for an 
American merely assures you pointedly, "1 have 
nothing to say!" as he moves away, leaving you to 

wonder V. briber lie will I rack vow and tell the police 
your address. Even the waiter takes pains not to 
bend his head unduly as he whispen his answer to 
your query. And neither he nor anyone else fails to 
speak of (he great Duee by the anti-spy, tho "safety 
first," name of "Mr. Smith" or "Mr. Milter." 



1 




Soviet peasants building a new home. Every- 
where in Russia women work at hard labor 



It is equally hard on your nerves, when in some 
anteroom, a worker mentions the dire consequence? 
sure to follow his discovery by an official — just as the 
door opens suddenly for a uniformed policeman. 
Luckily, this one in Russia passed rapidly into an- 
other office, but it was several minutes before a cer- 
tain pulse got bark to normal. 

Equally disquieting, as well as maddening, was one 
of my Russian interpreters. He obligingly put my 
questions about wages or living costs to chauffeurs, 
laborers and others. But whenever the resultant 
discussion promised a bit of frankness, he insisted on 
leaving. 

"My God!" he'd say, "Don't you know that if a 
spy saw me even listening to talk like that, he might 

have me behind the 
bars before supper?" 

Even a bolder in- 
terpreter, of course, 
could not but ham- 
per the seeker after 
worker viewpoints. 
For, like practically 
everybody under the 
Soviets, he is a gov- 
ernment employe and 
hence an unsafe 
hearer of ovcrfrank 
opinion. So the pic- 
ture given by my 
Russian confidants 
came from days of Ril- 
ing about alone, talk- 
ing with the large 
number who had 
learned-German while 
languishing in then- 
enemy's war-prisons. 
("1 soon noticed," ex- 
plained one worker, 
"that the better 1 
spoke their language, 
the better 1 fed.") 

After all, the sur- 
[Contiftm il on p. 1501 




"Yes, we have many advantages. But what 
good is a vacation, if between times, you can't 
earn enough to eat? Since April we are back 
on the black bread of war time. We can't even 
get that without showing, after hours of wait- 
ing every day in cues, our bread cards" 



A Plea for Inefficiency in 



By HOMER FERGUSON 

PmiJent, Seufort Seui Shipbuilding ami Dry litxk Oimpany 



TITF. best [ .uMk- servant 
is the worst one." 
That h Homer Fer- 
guson's idea Kind of 
frightening at first It is a para- 
ilox, ami paradoxes are kittle ent- 
ile. Worse than that. It runs 
counter to convention. All our 
lives we have been hearing the 
faithful servant prai-^d. He i.- 
worthy of I113 hire. Ferguson 
would have it differently. 

"The man is dangerous," says 
he. "A thoroughly lir.st-rate man 
in public service is corrosive. He 
i .ii- holes in our liberties. The betler he 
is and the longer he stays the greater the 
danger. If he is an enthusiast — a bright- 
eyed madman who is frantic to make this 
tna Guest government 111 the world — the 
black plague is a houscpet by compari- 
son." 

Homer Ferguson foresees the advent 
of a socialized democracy. Put that 
thought another way. One of these 
days, he thinks, we will have a chain 
t'lViTiiiin-lit, Jii-i we have chain 

stores today. Everything will be done 
for us because it can be done for us 
better than we can do it for ourselves. 
We won't have to bother to think at .ill 
about what goes on 111 Washington. Com- 
petent, farseeing, dominant men will be 
doing all that thinking for us. They 
might be annoyed it we tried to do any 
thinking on their premises. 

A Multiple Dictatorship 

T^FRt H'Sl >\ anticipates a dictatorship. 
' Not the .Mu— >l mi kind ol dictatorship, 
iiece--.-:inly. 1 may be misinterpreting 
him, but it seemed to me he thought 
Americans might kick off the covers if 
one man tried to pin tliem in. A dic- 
tntorship of bureau chiefs, rather. A 
swarm of lie-mothers about our polit- 
ical bed, straightening the sheets, fluf- 
fing up the pillows. If we grow too 
ic-t|e-.-, giving 11- warm ki.-.-es and read- 
ing bed-! une stories. 

Before we examine further into Fergu- 
son's idea- let us take a look at the man 
himself. Who is he? 

Ilei- a siiece.-sful shipbuilder at Hamp- 
ton Roads. That is all that need be said 
about that, phase of him An unsuc- 
cessful man might speak with the tongue 
f an angel and we would not listen. 
Why should we? Vet it is not in Fer- 
guson's bank account that we are inter- 
ested. He has made good and there- 
fore he i- entitled to a haute*;. He was 



As told to Herbert Corey 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

WHEN a man working for the Govern* 
ment is efficient, Congress, recognizing 
his ability, too readily appropriates 
money for him to spend. Thus the 
Government gets more and more in busi- 
ness — business which should be done by 
private enterprise. The taxpayer suffers 



blighted idiot as to have re- 
signed from the Navy if he had 

not believe. I I ha t American ship 
building had a future as well as 
a hectic past. A brick house 
would prove that he had the 
courage to play his hand. More 
than that He would induct 
others to build buck houses be- 
cailse by so doing llieir faith in 
the industry that intermittently 
fed theru would revive. They 




once president of the Chamlwr 
of Commerce of the United 
States. He is bright-eyed, dy- 
namic, giving off sparks in con- 
versations like a scythe on a 
grindstone, Win n he resigned 
from the United States Navy to 
go to shipbuilding the industry 
was in a sad way. 

"We will build a brick house," 
said he to Mrs. Ferguson, She 
was all for that. Like other 
navy wives she had lived her 
life in rented quarters. But the other 
shipbuilder- called out the re.-er\ es lo 
save Ferguson. 

"ll von do that, you're sunk," they 
said. "Don't you know that shipbuild- 
ing is the derndest poorest business in 
the United Stale-"' At any moment 
some corn-stuffed statesman may wake 
up with an idea that will ruin us com- 
pletely. If you sink your money in a 
house — My Gosh, Man, don't you see 
if You'll never be able lo get away." 

Ferguson said he was not such a 
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would believe in themselves and sh'ps and 
in the United States. 

"First thing we must do," he said, "is 
to sell shipbuilding to the shipbuilders." 

He did it because his heart is in ship- 
building. This has nothing much to do 
with ihe story, but he has also built a 
pretty little village for his shipbuilders. 
In the midst of it is a quaint little inn 
fronting on a green, and in that inn 
there may be found, in blacklierry sea- 
son, pie that oozes from between cnist 
that Hakes. 
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Attention is once again called to 
Hoiuer Ferguson. When we held our 
disarmament conference at Washington 
and American statesmen were practical- 
ly all bedfast with 80 acute attack of 
generosity, Ferguson told every one just, 
what was happening. 

Nation Doing Good Deeds 

WE were the Boy Scout among na- 
tions, said he, doing our daily good 
deed while the old-timers sal on the porch 
in front of the grocery store and grinned. 
All any one had to do, he said, was to 
chuck US under the chin and we would 
throw another fit of benevolence. One 
day he showed some of us the lovely hull 
of a eniiser which was on the ways, and 
which must be taken out to sea and 
sunk as off-set for a set of British blue- 
prints. Tears stood in his eyes. Enough 
of who he is. 

Homer Ferguson has been sufficiently 
introduced and we will examine his thp- 



A swarm of he-mothers, 
about our polilic.il bed, 
straightening the sheets, 
Huffing up the pillows, 
reading bedtime stories 



ory thai -uperefficiency in government is 
a danger. 

There is a story of a conversation be- 
tween the Secretary of the Navy and an 
American engineer which fits into Mr. 
Ferguson's point of view. The engineer 
wanted something and the Secretary -aid : 
"Did you know that you ought to be 
working for the Government right now? 
You cost the Government $40,000 to edu- 
cate at Annapolis and then you quit." 
And the engineer answered: 
"Shucks, I have been out of the Govern- 
ment service 15 years. Do you know what 
that means? It means the Government 
has saved at least * 1. ">, I'll 10 .01 111 on me, 
about $1,000,000 a year." 

Once upon a time we had no men in 
America who could draw plans for ships 
of war. If we needed a ha I ile.-hip we had 
to buy the plans in England. Thi- W US 
an ideal arrangement for the British ship- 
builders and it did not hurt American 
shipbuilders any, for there were none. 
When Grover Cleveland became President, 
he set about lo correct ihi- >late ol affair-. 
He sent young naval officers to Europe to 
learn how to build ships. A pretty how- 
dydo. The American people, once a 
nation of sailors, hard-boiled gentry, 
traders and explorers, were no longer able 
to build their own ships. 

The storv need not be told in detail. 



But Cleveland's 
young men learned 
how, and navy 
yards and even- 
tually private ship- 
bnilding yards 
wereextended. To- 
lay, Ferguson 
-ays, the commer- 
cially owned ship- 
y a i ds are doing 
better work and 
cheaper than t he 
Government is do- 
ing in its own 
yards. 
But that matter 
will be taken up a little later. 

The point to be made right here is 
that if there had been a supereffieient 
man in charge of those first ships built in 
government-owned navy yards, we might 
never have had any privately owned 
yards. War shipbuilding would have been 
a government industry, just as mail-car- 
rying is. Without the support given to 
the privately owned yards by the job of 
building an occasional battleship it is 
doubtful if they could have continued to 
exist. 

Anyhow, Ferguson is a distant hang- 
over from the Cleveland era. Near 
enough to remember its humiliation. 
When he was a fully licensed naval 
constructor, through with Annapolis, 
crammed with knowledge and ambition, 
he was sent to a new navy yard. He be- 
gan to make discoveries .about the Gov- 
ernment and politics. He served eleven 
years as naval constructor— one year 
more than the ten exacted by the Gov- 
ernment from Annapolis graduates in re- 
turn for their education. He then re- 
signed to go into shipbuilding on his 
own. 

His eleven years in politics 

Tune in another station for a moment. 
Every bureau chief in government serv- 
ice is in politics up to his eyeballs. 
Every one of them will deny thi< Mo«t 
uf them believe their denials. Thcv will 
say, and they will be telling the truth, 
that what animates them is the desire to 

gel things dune and d"lie well Thcv do 

not work eight-hour days. They work 
all the hours they can keep awake. "An 
efficient chief cannot help growing." He 
does more things, wants more thing-, gels 
more things His little bureau flourishes 
like a mastiff pup. 

Here one might name names Half 



• dozen bureau duel's in Washington 
• •me i<> nunil. They are paid pitiful sal- 
aries as compared to those paid in private 
business. Nine out of ten of thern have 
refused better pay on the outside a score 
of nun's Now and then one leels he can 
do more fur his chosen work if he leaves 
r lit: government service. A laboratory, a 
university, a great research optiort unity 
calls him. Sometimes he is moved by 
necessity. 

Mostly these bureau chiefs stay on be- 
cause their hearts are in their work, liter- 
ally. They can only get the appropria- 
tions which are the breath of life to that 
work by dealing with Congress. 

The man who deals with Congress i.- in 
polities. He may not know it, but he is. 

Ferguson learned many things in his 
eleven years and later. Two must be re- 
cited here: 

The lirst is that, contrary 
to a prevailing opinion, once 
a congressman is convinced 
of the importance of the 
work being done by a bu- 
ii'. mi, ami is convinced that 
the chief of that bureau is 
not self-seeking and is able, 
the congressman is that 
chief's man. Not blindly, 
mind you. When a con- 
gressman spends t be pub- 
lic's money he knows that 
he may be called to account 
for it. 

The second thing Fergu- 
son learned was that con- 
f!n--lii'-li are 'ilert to the 
value of government works 
in their own districts. A 
navy yard is better than 
tubus to the fortunate con- 
gressman who owns one. 
Yea, lietter than much tine 
gold. It provides steady, 
well paid work to thuti-ands of men. That 
v. irjk lunge.- mi the congressman. Alone 
he might riot be able to persuade Congress 
to provide the funds. But add the sum of 
all the congressmen who have navy yards 
to all the congressmen who need levees 
to the congressmen who want post of- 
lice buildings 

Pork for Politicians 

r PHE technical utle of the addition is 
*■ the pork barrel. Maybe it is a pork 
barrel. Not many of us would refrain 
from fishing in the barrel with a long 
hook if we were in Congress. Nor has 
it ever been difficult for a congressman 
to per-u.ide himself that the dismantling 
of a navy vard or the refusal of ,i bridge 
would be a fatal wound to the land's 
safety in the next war. He believes it, 
mind you. Listen to him and you will 
believe it, too. 

Since the dinner pails of thousands of 
men in the navy van! are filled by the 
coiigie-srnali, I hey vote Inr bun with a 
touching fidelity. Any politician can tell 
you the importance of a block of solid, 
unshakable votes. Ferguson quotes fig- 
ures of a state with which he is acquaint- 
ed. Only a certain small percentage of 



the qualified vote gets to the polls at 
all. The men who rule solid blocks of 
voles know each oilier. Scratch each 
other's bark- Stale employes, county 
employes, city employes vote in perfect 
understanding at certain times. Some- 
times an election is carried by a narrow 
margin. 

Every one is agreed that this navy 
>. ml needs ad. in ion. ,1 i icihties to do the 
work which may be required. Not only 
that, but we can do this « ork cheaper and 
lietter than we can buy it at this time. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to build and 
equip .-hops and dry docks and what not, 
ami once built they must be kept going on 
any kind of work, naval or otherwise. 
The result is vastly greater facilities than 
are needed and which cannot be closed up 
for political reasons and which are par- 




All anyone had to do was to chuck us under the 
chin and we would throw a fit of benevolence 



tially used at enormous expense to the 
taxpayers. 

In other words, in order to meet a 
temporary situation of lack of facilities 
or of high prices offered by private en- 
terprise, the Government embarks on 
w'-.:t prov e- to be in most cases a perma- 
nent -eheme of government ownership and 
operation. 

Hi- contention i- that the ovorfat toning 
of government sen ices, which is procured 
by snprrelhcient bureau chiefs, is unwise 
lor two reasons. What is done by the 
Government for the Government should 
U" done when possible by private enter- 
prise The Government does not pay it- 
ch taxes and the Government lives by 
taxes. That isn't all of it. A privately 
owned shipyard, to continue to make use 
of this handy instance, may find in gov- 
ernment contracts ;u-t ihe extra power 
needed to get it over the hill. Thanks 
to iln- ace in the hole a shipbuilder is 
able to keep his yard miming and pay 
a lot of taxes for the privilege. De- 
prived of the Government's work he 
may fail. 

I know this sounds like special plead- 
ing for the shipyards. It is not in- 
tended that way. Ferguson's argument 



is equally applicable to every other ac- 
tivity Of the Government which mighi 
as well be carried on by outsiders. So 
wise a man as Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl would keep the Government com- 
pletely out of competition with private 
enterprise, and he is considered a pretty 
tight operator of the Government's 
finances. lie would not have the Gov- 
ernment make a thing. 

"Well, one thing," he qualified. "Per- 
haps the paper on which we print our 
hank notes. But — 1 do not know — may- 
be no l even that." 



Government Doesn't Keep Costs 

FERGUSON -ays that work done by the 
Government for itself costs more than 
the same work done by outsiders, too. 
"We get ten to thirty per rent more 
work to the man-day in our 
yards than the Government 
gels in its navy yards,"' he 
said. The Government does 
not count costs accurately. 
At least it docs not count all 
the costs. The banks take a 
copious bite out of an indi- 
vidual's bank roll, for in- 
stanee. He must provide in 
advance for the money he 
need?. The Treasury sim- 
ply gives credit as needed. 
No interest charge there. 

What is more important 
is that "no art progresses 
under a government "There 
is a tendency, Ferguson 
says, to accept pretty good 
work as all right. There 
comes a place in the service 
at which advancement 
pauses. 

Some things must be done 
by the Government, of 
course, and should not be 
done by private enterprise. He dis- 
tinguishes between a proper activity ami 
an overfattened one. The Panama Canal 
was dug by the Government. That was 
a job for the whole people and they took 
it as such and put it through. It is the 
business of the Government to maintain 
the canal and guard it. 

"But the workshops in which crip- 
pled ships are made right again should 
be left to private enterprise. Ship-re- 
pairing is not a proper function of the 
Government." 

So with the line of barges on the Mis- 
sissippi. Steamboat men talked of run- 
ning barge lines on the big river but 
none of them tried it in a big way. Then 
the Government made the experiment 
It could afford to do so. The try-out 
was a proper thing for the Government 
to do. But now that ihe barges have 
proven a success they should be turned 
over to private enterprise. Yet he points 

out that 

"If a government enteqirise is a suc- 
cess the bureau chief never wants to let 
go of it. It is hard to persuade Con- 
gress to relinquish control of a work 
that shows profit. If it does not show 
(Continued on /Hijjr ISO 
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Millions of dollars* worth of rayon is hidden in peanut shells 



A New Era Opens in Industry 

Cellulose chemistry will bring about drastic changes 
By CHARLES H. HERTY 

Of the Chemical Foundation, hie. 



WE have passed 
through the 
coal-tar period 
of chemistry 
anil are now rapidly coming 
into the cellulose age. Partic- 
ularly is this true in the United 
States, where on our farms and 
in our forests great tonnages 
of this important hut complex 
chemical compound are pro- 
duced. 

Based upon some of the 
known chemical reactions of 
cellulose, great industries have 
already been successfully es- 
tablished — films for the 
movies, lacquers for automo- 
bile bodies and furniture, gun 
cotton for artillery and smoke- 
less powder, plastics such as 
celluloid, and most recently 
rayon for textiles. Sugar and 
alcohol have already been 
made from cellulose, though 
the yields necessary for prof- 
itable production await the 
application of more intensive 
research. 

The structure of the cellu- 
lose molecule has proved a dif- 
ficult problem for the chemist, 
but light is now breaking, and 
when once it is clearly estab- 
lished we may confidently pre- 
dict, as in the case of coal-tar 




IF COTTONSEED meal as a food comes 
to the rescue of cotton lint as a cellulose 
producer, what is the future of cotton? 
It is no idle suggestion to say that the 
whole agriculture and industry of the 
South may be changed. Cottonseed for 
food and lint for cellulose may over- 
shadow cotton for any other purpose J J 



products, a host of new indus- 
tries. Then will come a mighty 
conflict between the cotton 
fields and the forests of this 
country to supply the raw ma- 
terial for those industries. 

And it may be that a third 
competitor will enter the field. 
The farm with its vast supplies 
of cornstalks, straw and like 
material now wasted, may 
strive to supply the world with 
cellulose as well as to feed it 
with beef and wheat. 

Cellulose is all around us in 
every plant and tree, but we 
are only just beginning to 
know its uses. Let me take one 
single product, the much dis- 
cussed rayon. In 1920 we pro- 
duced about 9,000,000 pounds ; 
this year we shall produce 
about, 95,000,000 pounds, and 
the output for 1929, il is esti- 
mated, will jump to 140,000,- 
000 pounds. 

The raw material, the alpha- 
cellulose from which rayon is 
made, was valued at $8,500,- 
000 and the finished product .it 
more than %\ 12,000,000. A 
striking enhancement in value* 
through chemical processing 

What are the sources >>i the 
raw material, alpha-cellulose? 
At present, it is coming From 



luo, i In- first lining rotton hnters. the lit- 
short lint ginned off the ruttmi seed 
after tlif staple rotton ha.- been removed, 
ami before I he ml is pressed out of lin- 
seed. The second is wood pulp. Some 
.i(l,(KKl t< jus of wood pulp arc lined lor 
yon, and some IS. 7MI ton- of rotton 
tors. 

Unlimited Raw Material 

THIS i ipid men a-c in t In ■ use ..t alphn- 
i i ll ilo-t- from wood and rot ion for 
rayon manufacture ncetl cause no our to 
fear that our newspapers will suffer for 
I n k of pulp for paper, for we have at. 
present available '_'.,*( Ml.fMK I ion- of ccllu- 
lo.-c iroin wood pulp a year and 2511,000 
tun- from rot loti lintrr- \nd lieyond 
those are sources which we have hardly 
yet l>egun t" toiirh. 

ample, some 20,000,- I 
()(t(l t ons of cellulose • 
possible from corn- 
stalks annually, and 
some 25,000 tons 
from peanut .-hells. 1 1 W 

saw in a government 
laboratory recently n 
beautiful specimen of 
alpha-cellulose pre- 
pared from peanut 
shells there, at a cost 
of three and a half 
( i nt.- a pound. I '• - 

nu mber i ha i w I 

pulp and cotton lin- 

lers are rust I n g I he 

rayon industry from 
eight to ten cents a 
pound. So that even 
though the peanut, 
nop may be limited 
— and it may not be 
nearly as limited as 
we think — 1 supjiose Knyon for 

a city such as Norfolk to be 

w on Id be much 
pleased if somebody 
would come along and -ay to it* peanut 
dealer.- : 

"There is more than $4,000,000 worth 
of rayon in your peanut shells." 

More and more research chemists arc 
perfecting the production of alpha-rcllu- 
lose, turning it out purer and purer in 
form, and that means better and better 
rayon. Now what i- guing to happen -> 
Rayon is a fiber of infinite length. You 
keep feeding the raw material into the 
machine and forcing it through a hole, 
and the fiber keeps going on and on. It 
has a wonderful beauty ind luster, a lus- 
ter now subject to control and modifi- 
cation. Perhaps it is a little bit lacking 
in strength and resistance to water, but 
those are properties which chemists arc 
uoiking on today, with nil possible ititen- 

rity. 

I heard twelve chemists in Canada last 
summer discuss all night the problem of 
making rayon more resi.-tant to water. 
Now comes the announcement thai I new 
form of rayon is bring marketed which is 
stronger and more resistant to water ihan 
natural silk. The present output of it is 



1 icing completely u-ed in (he silk thread 
industry. 

With capital and the spirit that per- 
vades the rayon industry I think I am 
- Me in -aymg that the research problems 
are going to be solved. 

But as rayon production increases, rot- 
ton hnters are likely li-s and less to nieel 
the demand. Wood pulp i- roming in 
more and more and wood pulp costs eight 
to ten rents a pound. Can the Southern 
farmer rai-e colton for ten cents a 
pound'.' He can't in my opinion if he 
ihinks in terms of lint cotton. lint he 
has a lighting comeback. Here is the 
point : 

In the seed of the rotton plant suffi- 
cient edible and uu1riti"ii- protein, a food 
requirement of every human being, is 




textiles is DOC of ihc most recent successful 
established upon the known reactions of ce 



grown annually to feed 'lii.lHlil.lHll) peo- 
ple, and not a pound of il is being used 
for that purpose. We are feeding it to 
a small extent to cattle and hogs and 
putting it back into the ground as ferti- 
lizer. Yet people have eaten it. It has 
I 'erri sen ed .it ladies' ti i- in sandu idles 
and I hey have been delighted with it. 

That crude material has a toxic sub- 
• i nice mixed v. nli a, i ailed gossypot, and 
right now in Washington you will find 
that the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association is conducting research work 
on gossypol. When we find out how to 
purify this eotton seed protein and get. 
rid of the gossypol and waxes and resins, 
you are going to have there a protein 
product at a cost of five cents or so a 
pound whose protein value measured in 
mutton chops would be $.'1.70, in sirloin 
-take £4.114, ill milk $2.05, in wheat flour 
$ 39 and in corn meal, about our cheapest 
commonly eaten protein, $.25. 

If cottonseed meal as a food comes to 
the rescue of lint cotton as a cellulose 
producer, what is then the future of cot- 
ton'' It is no idle suggestion to say that 



the whole agriculture and industry of the 
South may be changed, and that cotton 
seed for food, and cotton lint for cellu- 
lose may overshadow cotton for any other 

purpose. 

Bui while we consider this future for 
the eottOB field, what of the place of wood 
pulp in this age of rellulose which we are 
now entering. From what forests will 
the rellulose we need conic'' I think that 
perhaps no section of the United States 
will haven monopoly for there are factors 
favorable to each. In (he North gener- 
ally the spruce does not contain much 
resin, which is an immediate asset in the 
manufacture of cellulose, but look at the 
tremendous advantages the South has in 
the sunlight, for it is sunlight that makes 
Wood. Here are the annual increases of 
some woods to which 
we may look for our 
wood pulp and our 
cellulose: 

1 ~ N ort hea s I er n 

W o o d s — a nana! 

yield of wood per 
acre at .10 years of 
Ogt — White Pine. 1 3 
ton*; Red Spruce, 
0.4 tons. 

South eastern 
W o o d s — annual 
yield of wood per 
e re a i 30 years of 
Ige— Slash Pine, 2.0 
tons; Loblolly Pine, 
2.5 ton-; Short Leaf 
Pun-. 2.0 tons; Long 
Leaf Pine. 1.7 tons. 

The slash pine is 
i he grea test wood 
producer and also 
the greatest turpen- 
tine producer, so we 
have a very pretty 
industries economic advantage 

I Move there, save for one 

thing: Can we de- 
vise a cheap and 
economic method for getting the resin out 
of the wood? 

There h no question that if we can dp- 
vise that method we can find markets for 
the turpentine and rosin recovered, for 
these are staple articles of commerce. 

Source of Cheap Acids 

ROSIN is the source of the cheapest or- 
ganic acids ai our disposal today. In 
1926-27 the production of rosin was about 
.VHI.OOU.OOO pounds valued at $3S,000,000. 
Ninety-three per cent of that was organic 
acids, and those organic acids were sold 
at 4.7 cents a pound, far and away the 
lowest price of any of the organic acids. 
For comparison, note this list of prices of 
other organic acids: 



Arctic Acid 


$011 


Lactic 




Acetyl Salicylic .85 


Oxalic 


.11 


Benzoic 


.57 


Salicylic 


37 


Cirbnlic 


.17 


Stearic 


.1 1 


Citric 


.48 


Tannic 


98 


Formic 


.11 


Tartaric 


38 


Calhc 


.74 







So for the South there remains the 
question of increasing through chemical 
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age 



of 



research the tremendous value to be de- 
rived from t lie acids of rosin. If we have 
the cotton fields furnishing vis with foods 
and cellulose, we may also have Ihe south- 
ern forests supplying us with derivatives 
of organic acids ami cellulose. 

But as wc go further into the 
cellulose we arc lining tn find our- 
selves forced to ileal with one 
other substance of vvvich we have 
vast supplies and concerning 
whose uses and properties we arc 
even more ignorant. Thai sub- 
stance is lignin, produced in all 
vegetable matter in connection 
with cellulose, in rough analogy 
like mortar between the bricks of 
i wall. Here is an estimate of the 
annual production of lignin in the 
United States: 

Farm Production — From corn- 
stalks, 2(1.0(10.0(10 tons; I'm m corn- 
cobs, 5,000,000 tons; from cereal 
straws, 12,000,000 tons; other 
sources, 1,200,000 tons; total, 30,- 
732,400 tons, 01 per cent. Forest 
Production, 25,300,000 tons, 39 
per cent. 

Studying Fundamentals 

\ \/HEN once we know sotne- 
"» i hiiur about what lignin is, 
think of the possibilities there! 
Research work on that particular 
substance is going on, in Washington, 
in the Department of Agriculture. For- 
tunately there is a new feeling there in 
our government laboratories, that re- 
search work must not be scratching on 
the top of things all the time in order to 
get appropriations from Congress, but 
must go down deep and study things 
fundamentally. 

So far what I have written has been 
dealing with the future but everything 
that I have here suggested as likely to 
happen has an analogy in the past in 
something that has already happened. 
The history of in- 
dustry is full of the 
changes wrought by 
chemistry, of seem- 
ingly worthless by- 
products that have 
become, major prod- 
ucts. If you are iti- 
cfined to think ilia: 
the world will st ill 
go on thinking of 
cotton in terms of 
-hu ts and wood in 
terms of boards, 
here are two or 
I h r e e records of 
what has happened. 

Take the gasoline 
industry as an ex- 
imple. Were it not 
fcr the work of the 
chemists the output 
of cars from every 
automobile factory 
m the United States 
would have to he 
curtailed by two- 
fiftbs. Here is the 



gasoline production in the United States 
for ISO? : 

Natural Has ga>iolme. 38,007.000 bbls, 11.7 
percent ; cracked gasoline, 101.224,000 hhk, 
30.6 per cent; straight run gasoline, 190.- 
77G.0OO bbls.. 57.7 per cent ; total, 330.G67,- 
000 bbls . 100 per cent 
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Carbon black, from the incomplete combustion of 
natural pas, puis more mileage in tires 



The first two items arc directly the 
result of chemical research. Cracked gaso- 
line comes from the practically worthless 
residues of a few years ago, whereas the 
natural gas gasoline was used simply for 
heating in homes or in plants. 

As part of this natural gas question, do 
you know that only a few years ago there 
was a product, glycol, which was a rarity 
even in our chemical laboratories. We 
lectured about glycol, and showed a small 
specimen of it as a curiosity. Today you 
find that very product made from natural 
gas, going through the country in tank- 
car lots. It is a 
product which re- 
sembles glycerin in 
many of its prop- 
erties. 

Today we also 
find natural gas 
I h i tig used to make 
carbon black. The 
great mileage you 
get out of your 
automobile tires is 
t he result of the 
incorpora tion of 
carbon black made 
f rom the incom- 
plete combustion 
of n a t u ra 1 gas. 
Scientists don't 
know why yet, but 
t he abrasive re- 
sistance of the tire 
has been increased 
so whereas for- 
merly 10,000 miles 
was reasonably 
good mileage, now 
you get 20.001 J 



25 

miles from a lire containing this by-prod- 
uct of natural gas. 
In Bonneetion with tires and rubber, 

see what chemistry has done m ihe form 
of accelerators for hastening the vulcani- 
zation process in the fabrication ol rub- 
ber. The Tarilf Commission in 1025 esti- 
mated that ihe intrmhie- 
^ l ion of accelerators into the 

rubber industry had saved 
it a capital investment of 
something like .+mi.iiiiu,iiiiu 
I wa n t to show you in 
this connection a typical 
case, which illustrates what 
has ha ppened in so many 
others. 

In 101", when I wa- edi- 
tor of the Journal of In- 
tkuttriiiil and Engvneering 

t 'liennxti il 1 ! lublished a re- 
port of some research on 
diphenyl guanidine. I didn't 
take out a patent, because 
1 thought the material was 
too expensive for commer- 
cial use as an accelerator. 

Let us see what has hap- 
pened since that time. Here 
you have a table which 
shows the amount, of pro- 
duction now available. The 
production has gone up to 
one and a half million 
pounds in a five-year period, and during 
that period see what has happened to the 



price. 






Year 


Pounds Produced 


Selling Price 


1921 


A Laboratory Curiosity 




Three 




1922 


Manufacturers 


$2.30 phis 


1923 


867.019 


$1.00 


1924 


1,034,099 


1.04 


1925 


1.201.780 


01 


1926 


1 ..530.863 


.78 


1927 


1.552,000 


.60 




Great alcohol production is respon- 
sible for the present revolution in the 
varnish industry 



That is the story of so many lines of 
chemical products. Experimental work 
one day, industrial needs met the next, 
not merely by large scale production but 
by improved processes through laboratory 
research, and constantly decreasing costs. 

But chemistry has not worked with an 
eye only on the factory. It has already 
done tremendous things for the farm and 
the forests, though these things will seem 
tiny perhaps when our age of cellulose is 
more nearly realized. 

Of course, we are going' ahead with 
the question of fertilizers, and now prep- 
arations are already under way which 
make certain that from the nitrogen in I he 
atmosphere this country will have sup- 
plies of synthetic ammonia, and ammoni- 
um salts, sufficient to meet all the agri- 
cultural requirements of this nation for 
this type of fertilizer. 

Phosphate rock already is being de- 
composed by electric current in Alabama 
and made up into soluble forma of -various 
phosphorus compounds which lead the 
way to concentrated fertilizers. Waste 
sludge from sewage is today being manu- 
factured into fertilizer, at a coal which 
(Continued on page 1 16) 
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VI. Unrecorded Moments 
in the 
History of Business 




\\ ITU TIMS picture Charles Dunn's series of historic moments in American 
business draw s nearer to modern times, There are men still living who did 
business without even a map, much less a pin to stick into one. It can he 
imagined then the furor that shook industry when Orestes J. Quiddle, Sales 
Manager of the Universal Tractor and Mousetrap Company, .demonstrated 
to his directors how a sales quota could be shown with pins. This was 
March i n;n>, a date which school children should remember. It is not 
hard to read what is in the mind of the portly director with his back toward 
you. lie is thinking of a little flyer in Amalgamated Pin. 
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Hiram S. Brown, 
President of the 

United States 
Leathe. Company 




Theories ! Yes^ and They Worked 



By HIRAM S. BROWN 

lu ctn lutervieiv by Edwin C. Hill 



HIRAM S. BROWN was asked by the United States 
Leather Company to find out what was the matter with 
the leather industry that it wasn't earning any money. 
He studied the situation, presented his report. He was 
invited to head the company and to put his theories 
to work. He tells here just what he did and why 



NOW and again we hear of a 
m:in, who after enjoying 
years of tjiiui i health, lias fal- 
len so ill that the mourners, 
have gathered around. Specialists, whn 
have devoted their professional lives to 
combating the disease whirh the sirk man 
una, or seems to have, submit the poor 
fellow to every lest inspired by their ex- 

periei and skill. 

Then a friend of the family makes a 
Miggc>iion, why don't they call in Dr. 
Brown'.' And who is Dr. Brown, the 
ha missed family demands. It seems that 
he is iioIkhIv in particular, dial is no- 
body with a great reputation for treat- 
ing eminent men, or for treating the par- 
ticular disease from which the patient 
is aasumed to be suffering. But it appears 
that he has a great reputation for com- 
mon sense and thoroughness, a fellow with 
a curious knack of getting to tho bottom 
of things. 

"Very well," says the family, "send 
for Dr. Brown." And presently Dr. 



Brown arrives. He's rather old-fashioned 
in his methods and hearing, but he doesn't 
waste a word that can draw out the pre- 
cise information he is after. 

Finds Cause of Trouble 

OINCE the patient still has life in him 
O Dr. Brown is interested in finding out 
the cause of the illness. He see- the 
result, before him. He keeps working on 
the main point: What could have caused 
this complete breakdown? 

Next thing we hear, the patient is lie- 
ginning to take a little nourishment, to 
sit up, to walk a few steps arross the 
room. Presently he is out of the house 
for ■ motor ride. And after awhile he is 
smarking them off the tee for a clean 'JiKJ 
yards, and is 1 
confident pros] 

Now just v 
merely that foi 
ported all the I 



lieture of health and 



too much, getting too little sleep, taking 
too little exercise, quarreling too much 
with his neighbors and generally debili- 
tating a sound body. What I>r. Brown 
did was to get just a little strength into 
the man, then get him upon his feet, 
then rigidly restrict his diet, then get 
him to exercising more and more, and 
in general sending hw natural functions 
bark to work. 

It happens that the patient is a very 
real identity and Dr. Brown a very real 
person The patient, when he u a.- a 
patient, was the Central Leather Com- 
pany, and the doctor was Hiram S. Brown, 
president now of that very concern under 
its new name of the I'tiited States Leather 
Company 

The story "i the al 



iral L 



ion of the Cen- 
f the desperate 
I of how Hiram 
iggest a remedy 
tings to the cat- 

-t.iril - III the 



and set it upon its feet Ik 
cgory of the fascinating 
business world. 

How are these things actually 'lone ' 
By what magic do men who have no 
knowledge whatever of the detail* of a 



else- 



drinking a little too much, eating a little when- who are devoted to the rather new 
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profusion of Iiumiicw reorgimiaiim One ily imagine that Drown in very slow to li t money tad I bad to get out and hustle at 

seldom hear* much about them, but they go of anything i.< once takes a good grip the age of eleven. 

do a >t> it I'-'*- lot of work ami aerom- upon. He drosses neatly ami in omit "1 went to work in a hasket fuetorv 
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ment. It 
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1 some 
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? treat- 
?ther u 
» not a 



thing of supcrhookkecping or cost ac- 
counting. 

It .iocs ap]K>ar to be I mixture of clear- 
headedness (the ability to see straight 
without permitting the mind to lie di- 
verted or distracted by nonessential mat- 
ters), of common sense (the ability to 



keep 

with facta aa tl 
to be), of finani 
to 1m> a sure ki 
In 1m? avoided, 
found to accom 
utilizing everv 



mi tlie ground and ileal 
»y are, not as they ought, 
i.d genius (which appears 
ow ledge nf how waste is 
jf how markets must be 
nodatc production and of 
rent's worth of the pro- 



ducing power of a dollnr) and of human 
nature. 

And the la.*t mentioned quality may be 
possibly the most effective and valuable 
in the whole equipment of the consultant. 

Perhaps Hiram S. Brown's own story, 
lold rather reluctantly, beCSIM he is of 
the type of men that are doers rather 
than talkers, the type that flinches from 
anything which savors even a trifle of 
self-advertisement, may answer the ques- 
tion as to how a siek business can Ik? 
restored to blooming health 

Sitting across the desk from him in the 
president's office of the United States 
Leather Company at 2 Park Avenue, I 
asked him about his origin and early life, 
and about what he had done before taking 
control of the great leather corporation. 
It was interesting to measure the mental 
and physical qualities of the man. 

Fond of Outdoors 

T IEISOF medium L' igbt, «hich means 
* * 5 feet, S inches; and of medium 
weight, which means I » >.""■ pound-. Out- 
door life, of which he is fond, golf being 
his principal recreation, has browned his 
skin and given a glow of health to it. His 
head is large and the forehead, from whu h 
light brown hair is retreating slightly, is 
big and bulging just above the eyebrows 
— rhe forehead of a thinker and of a math- 
ematician. 

Hi? eye.- are rather close together, 
which gives them an added keenness but 
i hey would be keen if they had been sot 
wide apart. They are not eyes that dart 
here and there, When Brown talk- to you 
his eves look ridit through you They are 
like Herlvcrt Homer - ejm in thai re- 
spect. 

His nose is small, slim and sharp, not 
unlike Cooliilge's. The mouth under it is 
rather wide but very strong, with a jut- 
ting umlerlip and a jutting underjaiv 
which gives a kind of bulldog expression 
whole physiognomy. You can read- 



hundred years ago. 

Raised on a Farm 

I WAS born on a farm," 
' Brown. "Father had a 
Chestertown, on the Easter 
place whali is still in posses 



m 

as 



is still standing. 'I he bricks 
brought over from England 
for a sailing ship. When I wa 
moved to Chestertown and became post- 
master. A few years later he lo-i lu- 
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farm near 
i Shore, a 
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Lord Bnl- 
f that time 
it were 
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father 



erection of the first bt 
tee now and also chain 
of the honor. 1 was 
when I was not yet ei 
"New York drew 
reads stories of the M 
York. I was like DM 
to work as an office 
The AY if Yt>rk Hen 
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lens to the 
I 'm a trus- 
vc rv proud 

ted hot I'.MX) 



pa] mt. 



me. Everyliody 
opportunities of New 
nany others. I went 
c bo» in the office of 
rrald, on the Sunday 
Edward Marshall was 



the editor at that lime. Then I worked 
in the art department and as secretary 
for various editors. 

Liter 1 moved to Washington about 
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Business Men You Have Read About 





MOV It MAN 

\X jrncr Brother* stock 
jumped *M point* dur- 
• ng tlit past summer. 
This it one of rli. three 
hruthers, Albert. They 
have recently won con* 
tiot of more than 3,000 
fine movii' houici, 
largely in the Kait. 
L'mpty million dollar* 
involved 



FOR WATtR 

Theodore Gary of Kan- 
sas; City, Mo., spend* hi* 
f i r i t vacation in 74 
yean in London. A 
noted financier and 
telephone corporation 
executive, he is a firm 
believer that men 
should drink more wa- 
ter if they would be 

SUCCCSsf ul 




MfDNKaHT OIL 

After making himself 
successful and wealthy, 
John D. Clark, presi- 
dent, Midweit Refining 
and Standard Oil di- 
rector decided to go 
hack to school. Forty- 
four years young, he 
has enrolled at Johns 
Hopkins for legal re- 
search studies 



"SELLS" SOUTH 

Selling the South to it- 
itU and la the world il 
the program for The 
South, Inc., of which 
P. E. O'LMI, rail execu- 
tive, is chairman. It i» 
planned to spend s>,- 
000,000 in the next 
decade in a great pro- 
motion campaign 



VISITS US 

Sir Alfred Mond, Brit- 
iih capitalist, who it 
expected to attend the 
Second International 
Coal Conference at 
Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, this month. 
He's for rationalization 
in industry as against 
nationalization 



A. B. A. HEAD 

Meeting in Philadelphia 
the nation'* financial 
leaders name Craig fi. 
Hazel wood, rice-p resi- 
dent, Union Trust, Chi- 
cago, to head American 
Bankers Association. 
He succeeds Thomas R. 
Preston, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee 
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(ho nine i lmi I he l:iii- Frank A. MuQaey 
bought The Times of thai ciiy, ami Wc- 
rame a newspaper reporter, That led to 
a job with Captain W, G< Raoul,who was 
llii'ii president til ihi' National Hailways 
of Mexico. That was in I hi' days of For- 
lirio Diaz. I met die old nendeman be- 
cause it was my joli lo -petid pari of the 
war in Mexico City am! part in New 
York. I learned something about i nl- 
roading and business methods, and then 
1 not inlo public utilities work, first with 
Hodenpyl, Wnlhridge and Co , and later 
forming a pari nership with H. 0 Wal- 
I indue and handling utilities work of va- 
rious kinds. Out of it grew the Common- 
wealth Power, Railway and Lidn Com- 
pany and Fenn Pulilie Service Company. 

"The war came mi and 1 went to (he 
citizens' training camp at Flattshurg in 
HHt). In P.H7, I entered the Army with 



a captaincy and wta proi id to a lieu- 

tenant-oolonelcy, They made me chief 

of I he finance division ol I lie Air Service. 
After the war 1 assisted the Liquidation 
Commillee in I he settlement of our air- 
craft contracts with France, and in the 
general cleaning up job of llial period. 

Investigates Leather 

,ir pHEN I was out of a job until I went 
■I to Sanderson it Forter, the utilities 
ami industrial engineers. Time slipped 
along and I was tremendou.-ly absorbed 
in that work. One day I heard about the 
particular difficulties of the big Central 
Leather Company, one of the first big 
'iru-t-i' formed in llus country, in LS93. 
The whole business was in a .-inking con- 
dition, and nobody seemed to know just 
where to place the responsibility or just 
what to do about it. 



"The industry had gone sour. The con- 
cerns in the industry had lost confidence 
in each other. The bankers who had un- 
der consideration the refunding of the 
Central Leather Company's large out- 
standing bond issue were asking them- 
selves whether the company had a riglH 
to live. Things couldn't have been much 
worse. 

"Then they came to Sanderson & For- 
ter and asked them to examine the af- 
fairs of the Central Leather Company, 
and to kiuk into the whole leather indus- 
try for that matter, and see if they could 
figure out what was wrong and what 
could be done about it. Sanderson & 
Forter put me on the staff assigned to this 
job. 

"I didn't know any more about leather 
affair.- than I knew about Greek. Such 
things as vats, leeches, fleshing machines 
and that sort, of thing were all a mystery. 
But, I did know something about figures, 
proper accounting, efficiency of employes, 
the value of operating units, good mer- 
chandising and. 1 think, human nature. 
So I was quite ready to tackle the job. 

"Matters were bad enough. There 
were over .nmi.ono of bonds out. In- 
ventories were tremendous. There had 
been a di.-hearteiiing string of deficits and 
losses which nobody seemingly had been 
able to check. 

Made President of Company 

WELL, we went to work making a 
study of everything and we found 
after awhile that, bail as conditions were 
the concern was well fixed for liquid as- 
sets. In addition to some 50 plants it 
owned two railroads, a lumber business 
and a glue company. We worked and 
studied and planned and finally made a 
long report to the directors, a report 
which rilled volumes. The mere digest 
here covers a volume in itself. They 
read and digested the report and then be- 
cause I had taken one of the leading parts 
in the investigation, they asked me to 
lake charge of the business — to run it, as 
I toss, in full control. 

"The job rather startled me at first, but 
after a while I felt that, I could win out. 
There was a sound body to the corpora- 
tion sick as it looked. It had been over- 
feeding and overindulging generally. 
What it needed was the simple life and a 
sane regimen, and to quit quarreling with 
its neighbors. 

"Now here is the way the job of put- 
ting the Central Leather Company ami 
consequently the leather industry back 
upon its feet was handled: 

"Committee control of the company 
was abolished because it was evident ilia' 
one-man control is always best if dun 
one man has the vision and perspective 
of the merchant 

"The office of chairman of the bu nd 
was abolished (or allowed to lapse i be- 
cause the company did not require two 
general executives. One bos-- was needed 
and only one. 

A real executive committee of die board 
of directors was created so that the presi- 

(Contiiinf.l on pufft 1(141 



/// the Passing News of the Month 




HUMANITARIAN 

Jeremiah Smith, Boston 
hanker- lawyer - ccono - 
mist who gave back to 
Hungary his $L00,000 
fee for advice on her 
financing, asking good- 
will only. Recently he 
was named chairman 
of the Board of the A. 
T. and T. Company 




EXPERT 

The only woman trade 
commissioner is Miss A. 
Viola Smith, who is an 
authority on Chinese 
commerce. Uncle Sam 
relies on her accuracy. 
She is at present in 
Washington for confer- 
ence, but will return to 
Shanghai shortly 




BUYS MINES 

W. A. Harriman, finan- 
cier and ship-owner of 
New York, who bought 
recently the most im- 
portant iron mines in 
Poland and Upper Sile- 
sia. The price, 2 0 0,- 
000,000 marks. Trans- 
lated* that must be a 
lot of money 




VENDOR 

Few men can call their 
work entirety modern. 
Here is A J. back, who 
can. He devises one- 
man mechanical de- 
partment stores. He it 
head of the Consoli- 
dated Automatic Mer- 
chandising Corpora- 
tion, of New York 




ELEVATED 

Having tackled suc- 
cessfully some of Chi- 
cago's knottiest ship- 
ping and transporta- 
tion problems, James 
P. Haynes moves up a 
notch or two, to be ex- 
ec u t i v e vice-president 
of the Association of 
Commerce there 




NO WORRY 

When hand-to-mouth 
buying appeared, dis- 
tributors were worried. 
Wholesalers were most 
fearful. S. M. Bond, of 
Cleveland, president of 
the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, now 
lays i t T s a blcssin g, 
proving their necessity 
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The United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington 

An etc/tins by Anion Scbutz 



THE L'nited Stales Chamber of Commerce building 
viewed across a corner of Lafayette Park. 

I In monument in the foreground is a memorial lo 
Huron von Steuben of Prussia from the people of the 
United Stales. 

The new Hay-Adams House on the right replaces 
the old residence which formerly occupied the corner 
of Sixteenth and H Streets 
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State Taxes Cam Be Cut 

By L. G. HARDMAN 

Governor of G eorgia 
Decorations by Charles Dunn 



GOVERNOR HARDMAN is a man of experience. 
He is a statesman, a surgeon, a business man. He 
is president of the Northeastern Banking Company, 
president of the Hardman Drug Company, of the 
Hardman Hardware Company, and the Commerce 
Telephone Company; owner of a large dairy farm, 
a cotton plantation and wide acres of forest lands 



A S GOVERNOR of Georgia, I de- 
termined to see what would 
come of applying business 
jHL rules thai make a business en- 
lerprise successful to those departments 
of state government under my control 
that are business in their nature. It has 
been an interesting experiment. 

Georgia, Empire state of the old South, 
with the greatest area of any state east 
of the Mississippi River, and a wide di- 
versity of agricultural, manufacturing 
and distributing interests, is not a densely 
populated state. It is just about an 
average, typical commonwealth in this 
great union. But nearly $30,000,000 
passes through her treasury each year. 

A system of education has been built 
up and is being maintained that would 
have astounded the legislators of half 
a century ago. 

A road building program involving the 
expenditure of millions has grown from 
the feeble beginnings of about a score 
of years ago. The work of directing the 
eleemosynary institutions, the corrective 
schools, the prisons; the big task of pub- 



lic health and welfare work, all present 
a governor in this year of 192S with 
plenty of chances for business adminis- 
tration. 

How is a state government paid for? 
"As sure as death and taxes," is the every- 
day phrase, implying that taxes are as 
inevitable as death. They are, so long 
as man lives with man in orderly society. 

The governor's job in the matter of 
taxes i-- manifold: Who are lo !»• taxed ' 
IImv much? What for? Is that enough 
lo bring in the revenue needed? Is it a 
reasonable, just, equitable levy 
on Ihe wealth or the wealth- 
creating power it is drawn 
from ? The governor cannot 
write the laws, but every phase 
of his business of administra- 
tion is definitely tied up with 
taxation. 

It is as necessary for him to 
grapple with the ins and outs 
of taxes as it is for any business 
executive to keep at hand in- 
formation as to how much 
money passes into, throuzh and 




from the business, and why it does so. 

Glancing over the items in the treas- 
urer's report for 1927, I note these thai 
loom as the largest sources of revenue in 
this state, given in round figures: Fuel 
oil tax $7,900,000, general tax $5,100,- 
000, motor vehicle fees $3,750,000, cigar 
and cigarette stamp tax $836,000, tax 
from insurance companies $S05,000, rail- 
road tax $749,000, occupation tax $350,- 
(100, poll tax $306,000. 

And here is a long list of medium-sized 
and little fellows. Here are receipts from 
adding-machine companies, barber shop?, 
carpet cleaners, detective agencies, elec- 
tric shows, and so on down (he alphabet, 
through oyster packers and undertaker*. 
AO these swell the total of monies from 
the people of Georgia to $25,600,000 for 
the year. 

The first item in the list is from the 
four-cent tax on gasoline, and added to 
the fees from motor vehicles and the oil 
tax gives a figure of about $12.000,000 — 
a total expressive of what 
the automobile has done in 
a score of years. The sec on d 
figure in the list, that of the 
general tax, is the revenue that 
John Average Citizen, who 
lives in Atlanta or Macon or 
Gainesville, in the mountains 
or down on the edge of t \\>- 
Okcefenokce S\v;imp, musi pay 
according to bis proper! - 
\' y Now in any business the in- 
come is glad tidings of gn-a' 
joy to the officers and stock- 
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holders. The bigger the revenue the Vjet- 
ter. But a sort of inverted situation pre- 
sents itM'll in gowrnment, unit receipts 
..re really outgo iriim tin- pocket- of J. A. 
< 'itizeti. He lui'k- upon that outgo as nce- 
i --.ir> Mul imleetl desirable, lint neverthe- 
less a crying nuisance. He want - the maxi- 
mum benefits <.| living m a protected and 
■ nhghtencd enuitniinity with the least pos- 
sible expense. He grumble- when he feels 
he is not getting his money's worth for 
the taxes he pay. 1 ', and rightly so. 

The first great task of this business of 
*(ate gin eminent i- to adjust taxes so 
that earh citizen will have a square deal. 
The job is t>> Ural the show men, sleepillg- 
i-ar companies, -"da fount mis and street 
lallroads in an equitable manner and at 
the same time to get the money the state 
must have. 

There is no doul.it that taxes are begin- 
bine io [inn h Tin* is true in my. state 
and I dare say m each -tate. Taxes are 
too high. Why'' 

What would a governor of the early 
years of this century find should he Step 
back into office after the lapse of this, its 

• r-t , quarter '' Tin matter might well be 
illustrated by the growth in road build- 
•ng. In 1'Hli; I in'rodui'i d a bill in the 
legislature of Georgia to appropriate 
$3,000 for a state highway department. 
That was considered an extravagant fig- 
ure, and there was a tight on my bill. But 
it passed. Compare that with the $12,- 
000,000 spent last year. 

Obviously the more a state does the 
more funds it tn ■ to do >t wiih. li the 
governor applies the same rules here that 
he would in his private business he w ill 
do two things: Hold the activities of the 
state government down to the level of 
what is really needed to maintain the edu- 

• ation, protri iioii, welfare and npporlu- 
nities for progress of the citizens; and 
conduct the affairs of government so ef- 
tu ienily that there will be a minimum of 
waste and a maximum of utility el all the 
resources. There is no doubt that an ap- 
plication of these principles would reduce 
taxes m most stati - 

A Maze of Departments 

HOW can a stale government be effi- 
eiently administered when its affairs 
are spread out into a maze of loosely con- 
nected or disconnected bureaus anil de- 
partments? As each of the great items 
of administration grew a number of pig- 
eon holes of authority and power grew 
with it. 

The mad department had to be fucked 
on somewhere. In some states :i citizen 
pays for his auto license tag to the sec- 
retary of stale, and in others to the 
comptroller, in others to the treasurer, 
md so ui] \. ci i poral ion* ha\ e grown 
\arioiis department* of the government 
ha\ ' heel) -addled with I heir supervision. 

Welfare work ha* found a berth in this, 
that, or the oilier executive wing. In 
Georgia, we have eighty-four bureaus to 
take care of administrative work that for 
the most part was not dreamed of a com- 
paratively *hort time ago. 

In business an executive would meet 
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*iieh constant change with constant adap- 
tation to ncu conditions. A state gov- 
ernment is a more cumbersome vehicle. 
Sometimes it* worn-out by-laws stay on 
'he book- a long time. 

The solution of the problem is being 
found in many stales by the complete re- 
organization of the departments, and this 
i* tin plan we are proposing for Georgia. 
Il i- a business matter, and il a governor 
can throw politics out of the window- 
while he utilizes the cooperation of the 
legislator* who are in the game for the 
public good the task can be accomplished. 

Studied Latest Methods 

1 VISITED most of the southern states 
* uid ,-mi i rl of those m (he Xonh be- 
tween my election and inauguration. I 
found that Governor Byrd of Virginia had 
gone far in setting up efficient manage- 
ment in government by consolidation of 
ihe hundred or more department.- into 
about otie-ienih thai number, with a su- 
ing of about a million dollars a year. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, to 
draw on a public carrier for example, 
made a big; saving in costs and corre- 
sponding im rea-e in dividends by the re- 
organization of a number of its depart- 
ments. I'ndcr the system prevailing in 
iiiosl states the governor could not pos- 
sibly give the needed time to determine 
whether or not the various burcm* wcie 
paying for themselves in service. The 
easiest way is to let the matter slide and 
let the taxpayer pay. But I can in a mo- 
ment's time look at the reports from 
my dairy, my plantation, my mill or any 
other bii*ines* with which I am connected 
md t.ll wh'-iher or nni they have been 
profitable for any given period. Greater 
flexibility in adjustment of the executive 
departments of the government mils' be 
allowed if the citizen is to get his money's 
worth. 

What is the purpose of government .' 
To protect the citizens; to educate them 
that the whole group may be a beriet 
group; to provide for the welfare of the 
innominate; to allow every man justice 
and an equal chance to progress in his 
business. 

And what do some persons think ihe 
government is for? To meddle in this 
and that. To adopt this project and that 
scheme. To set up another department 
to take over another activil y, one that 
lies outside ihe scope of government. 

Every activity of the government, 
whether legitimate and obligatory or not, 
must claim its share of revenue for sup- 
port. It must. I>e paid for. There is not 
a state that could not reduce taxes if its 
activities were pared down to the funda- 
ment als for which government exists. 

1 admit that the line is difficult to draw 
at times. Particularly is flu*- true in the 
matter of welfare work, which lies close 
to my heart, and for which 1 have spent 
a great deal of time. But the line may 
lie seen clearly in almost every instance 
when this principle is applied: Doer this 
project in its very nature concern the 
protection, training, welfare and justice 
of the entire citizenship, and therefore 



present a direct obligation on the consti- 
tuted authority entrusted with these 
things; or is it a private business or ac- 
tivity that seeks nourishment at the pub- 
lic trough ';' 

The political aspect of this problem 
gives ]i added diilicuhy. New activities 
of the slate government mean new jobs 
to lie filled New job holders mean in- 
creased political power, and so on along 
the vicious circle. 

If the tendency were allowed its course 
the government would find itself conduct- 
ing, fostering or aiding unnumbered busi- 
nesses and enterprises thai are private 
and not public in their nature. 

Turning now to the important activi- 
ties that claim a lug share of attention in 
this business of being governor, we find 
education occupying perhaps the place 
of greatest importance. About one-third 
of ihe total revenue funis its way into 
the training of youth. 

More than $.s,ihki,(HH) goes annually 

into tl omnion school fund of Georgia. 

The University and the other units of the 
system of higher education yet their share 
of revenue. 

Good Roads Bring Education 

THE automobile and its demand for 
roads have forced upon the governor's 
job the administration, through an ap- 
pointive board, of a tremendous business. 
The tax on the automobile itself and on 
the gas and oil it consumes firings in the 
bulk of the money which goes right out 
to make pU-a.-aiit the highway on which 
that auto runs. 

li I building is an exp-n-ive business 

It demand.* a highly trained staff of ex- 
ecutives. It gives employment to workers 
And what has resulted? The an*wer 
is obvious. The backwoods have gone. 
Kdiication has found easier access to t in- 
hidden communities. 

A* a physician I consider the job of 
public lieabh and public welfare of tre- 
mendous importance Again we find an 
illustration of how the business of being 
governor has grown In I'HU, when I 
asked my fellow legislators to help estab- 
lish a State Hoard ol Health I met with 
failure. Tin next se*sion saw ihe project 
go through with #7,.'p<NI to spend on the 
gigantic task of overcoming disease in 
Georgia. We are now spending more than 
$."■( H 1 ,0(i( I a year for public health. 

Protection of the lives and property of 
the citizens is the constant duty of the 
slate, and the demand* of this business of 
state government are many and varied. 
The prison system calls for continued ex- 
ecutive direction. 

More and mon the executive depart- 
ment of slate gowrnmeut is being called 
upon for the highest type of business ad- 
ministrator. He should be firmly ground- 
ed in the knowledge of the purpose for 
which government exists. He should be 
ready and willing to light for this prin- 
ciple: That government and private en- 
terprise each has its own sphere — and 
that private enterprise can stand on its 
own feet and accomplish its purpose in 
society. 
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Once a boy had a taste of 
war-time wages and hours he 
registered a vow lhat never, 
never again would he try to 
grub a living from a stub- 
born Pharsalia hillside 




In a Land that Used to Be 

Pharsalia, New York, a picture of a past and passing era in 

American farming 

By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 



ECLINING rural population 
nil abandonment art; 
familiar phenomena in this 
country, Indeed it is not too 
much to say that it is an experience famil- 
iar to all rural neighborhoods when once 
the pioneer period is passed. Even states 
:h prosperous :md comparatively -] ■•■ tk- 
ni2 as recently settled .is Illinois and Iowa 
have communities which present every 
symptom ch ara ct e ristic of the trouble in 
the older regions. 

Of course the best country for studying 
this disease, if such it lie, is the old, long- 
settled Northeast, more specifically, New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania, 
lb-re surrounded on every side by indus- 
trial life the farmer has found In- great- 
est opportunities and temptation.- Mr 
migration. 

New England is of course the cl issic 
ground, or letter perhaps, the "horrible 



Illustrations by Earl Horter 

• ample" of rural depopulation. In much 
of New England, life on the land has al- 
ways been close to a struggle lor exist- 
ence and I lien because here was the cradle 
of industrial life in America, the call away 
from the farm has been particularly in- 
sistent. 

In I7!tl one Samuel Slater of Rhode 
Island set up the first cotton factory in 
America and it is more than a coincidence 
that there are a number of New England 
townships where the cen-us ol* IT'.M) 
counted more inhabitants than were ever 
found again. 

New York Farms Decline 

IN NEW York state it is p-.--il.lr t., make 

* some broad gcnerali/a'-ions rela'ive to 
rural population changes and larm devel- 
opment. A survey of our census returns 
.'inng back to the lirst census in 1 7'H1 will 
-how that nearly all rural townships in 



New York reached their maximum popu- 
lation m ISfiOand then began a con-iM- in 
and orderly decline which has never been 
cheeked and which, since the World War. 
has in most cases proceeded at an acre! 
crated rate. 

Apparently the shrinkage of popula- 
tion for the first twenty years i 1v'.U-1nSO> 
was due not to farm abandonment bui to 
a declining birth rat, , lie- pi— mg ol the 
rural handicrafts and the decay of ihe 
little cross-roads hamlets. The numlier 
of farms continued to increase until lv>'> 
and the number of improved farm acre- 
did not reach their maximum until l'.KHI 
Since then, there has been i per.-i>t. n' 
and rapid decline, not only in total popu- 
lation but also in the number' of fanri- 
and in fann ac re- 
in general, with of course some local 
exceptions, this is the -ma .1 and economic 
picture of all niral New York. In some 
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hi Now England the movement began 
i i rher and ha- gone much further It is 
said that New Vork has the oldest and 

most comprehensive census r< rds ot any 

commonwealth in the world, bin tins 
means that they are complete ami com- 
prehensive only by comparison. 

In 1790 we counted our people and very 
little else. In 1821 we first counted the 
farm animals of the state as we did again 
in 1825, 1S30 and 1S40. In 1845 for the 
first time we counted our total farm 
acre?, also our improved acres and vc 
il-i. enumerated our most important in- 
dustries:. 

Beginning of Farm History 

'TPIIAT census of IM.'j for the first time 
* brought together a great deal of de- 
tailed information regarding both the 
social and economic life of the state. It 
reveals with considerable detail how our 
farm people were living and what they 
were doing, what cruris they were grow- 
ing in. I what was lie- \ leld per acre, what 
w is i la ir birth ran- and their death rate 
and marriage rate and how many of the 
children were in school, 

I have a vast regard for the bulky vol- 
ume which contains those records. It is 
now a rare book which will constantly 
grow in interest and value as 

that epoch recedes from tH. 

Behind it are the Dark Ages. 

In the light of the known 
economic facts of the century 
and a quarter behind us, I 
would like to write spe- 
cifically concerning a sin- 
gle township and I have 
chosen Pba rsa I ia in 
Chenango County, not 
that it is the most: hope- 
less township of our 
state but because it is a 
typical hill-country town 
that had once what may 
lie called a dense rural 
population and a worthy 
agricultural civilization, 
and that now seems 
about to return to the 
forest from which it was 

hewn. 

Chenango is a south- 
central county of New York. If my reader 
does not know Ins New York state geog- 
raphy Intimately, perhaps it, will locate 
< 'In mango County and Pharsaha best if 
I say that one escaping from a fast New 
York Central flyer half way between 
Utica and Syracuse and journeying due 
south for sixty miles will find himself in 
Pharsalia. 

Chenango County is predominantly 
rural, its largest town and county seat 
being the healthful little city of Norwich 
with less than S,000 inhabitants. Along 
the fertile river valleys of < 'hciiango is to 
be found a very highly developed dairy 
industry — a business which in the hands 
>f certain energetic and progressive men 
fairly prosperous. It makes a little 
noney slowly even during these recent 
years when it is popularly supposed that 
all agriculture is going on the rocks 



But the highlands, the hill country, of 
Chenango County m common with the 
larger part of the elevated plateaus of 
New York lias a much less fortunate eco- 
nomic outlook. While many of these up- 
land soils are not particularly steep or 
stony and while there are many broad 
and almost level fields that, might be 
worked with a tractor, nevertheless they 
are not agriculturally productive. They 
lack sufficient lime to grow clover or al- 
falfa readily and this fact is the almost 
insuperable obstacle to their profitable 
use. In addition drainage is often poor, 
and to quote a whimsical exaggeration, 
"The h.irdpan comes up to the third rail 
oil the fence." 

The white man's occupation of this 
region is linked with a certain interesting 
chapter in American history. In the 
year 17oS at Rome, X. Y., tbe British 
represented bv Sir William Johnson met 
in conference with the Chiefs and Sachems 
of the Six Nations, the great Iroquois 
Confederacy. Sir William in all his rela- 
tions with the Indians extending over 
many years was just and liberal. Prob- 
ably he was one of the very few white 
men that the Indians trusted, honored 
and loved. 

('.real preparations were made for this 
council. Sir William evidently 

f till V a pp reeia f ed the part 
that eating plays in the cstab- 
li.-hing ■ • 1 plea-ant business re- 
lations lie arranged with his 
agent in Albany for sixty bar- 
rels of flour, fifty of 
pork, six barrels of rice 
and seventy barrels of 
v a nous other prov i- 
sions, and these ample 
supplies were dis- 
patched to Fort Stan- 
wi\ via t In Mohawk- 
River, making a fleet of 
twenty b iteaux 

When the congress 
opened .'i.'JUl Indians 
were in a t tendance, 
"each of whom," wrote 
Sir William Johnson, 
"consumes daily more 
than two ordinary men 
amongst n- and w i >u!d 
lie extremely dissatisfied if stinted when 
convened for business." 

After several days of pow-wow marked 
by much feasting and speech-making and 
the exchanging of gilts and compliments, 
the Iroquois in consideration of various 
presents and about $50,000 in money 
ceded to the English all the land east of a 
line drawn from Home, N. Y., to Deposit 
and so on south into Pennsylvania. The 
British on their part agreed to respect 
Indian sovereignty west of the treaty line. 
This was the arrangement known in his- 
tory as the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. 

Without doubt both parties congratu- 
lated themselves on their shrewd bargain, 
the Indians because they had received 
perfectly good money for the surrender 
of an insignificant portion of an untouched 
continent ; the English because for a rela- 
tively small sum they had peaceably 




. . . a small matter that 
farmers should 1. hinge 
[heir mode of life 



acquired more country than they could 
ever by any possibility need. 
It is an amusing example of empire 

builders who absolutely failed to vision 
the expansion of America for even a gen- 
eration. Still, until after the Revolution 
no white man legally dwelt \ve«t of that 

treaty line. 

All provisions of this treaty were of 
course abrogated by the events of the 
Revolution and when peace was estab- 
lished all this hitherto unknown region 
was thrown open for settlement. Even at 
thai tune portions of [•astern New York 
and of New England felt themselves agri- 
culturally overcrowded. 

Sullivan's Army in his raid against the 
Iroquois had been made up very largely 
of New England men and these brought 
back with them great tales of the beauty 
and the fertility of the regions through 
which 1 la y had marched. These stories 
so kindled the imagination of the time 
that the men of Massachusetts and Con- 
i lieut swarmed into this new El Do- 
rado. It was an uncharted region con- 
cerning which almost nothing was known. 

Sonic of these pioneers were fortunate 
enough to reach and settle in the lovely 
and fertile Finger Lake country or on 
the fat lands of the Ontario shore. But 
some less fortunate ones lo.-i (heir way 
and made their homes in the hilly and 
comparatively infertile regions south of 
that better land which makes parts of 
western New York agriculturally famous. 

Among these less happy adventurers 
and pilgrims was one Capt. John Randall, 
Puritan and pioneer who with his wife 
and nine children came from Stoning- 
(on, Conn., in 1707 and established him- 
self in what is now the township of I'har- 
salia and so became its first settler. Even- 
tually the family grew to thirteen chil- 
dren, the virile brood of the American 
pioneer. 

Soft Shale and Hard Granite 

THE shale hills of Chenango County, 
even the poorest of them, had no ter- 
rors for a man accustomed to the granite- 
strewn fields of southern New England. I 
think he must have sent back glowing ac- 
counts of his new home for within a few 
vi ar- he was joined by a whole colony of 
hi.- old neighbor- draw n mainly from Ston- 
1111:1 < 111 and western Khode Island. Among 
them was a family named Brown. Even 
today Pharsalia has many representatives 
of this clan and there was a time not so 
many years ago when it is said that one 
third of the voting population had that 
family name. 

By the way, those Connecticut Puri- 
tans have always been a tremendous force 
in our American life. Out of all pro- 
portions to their number the men of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut have sat 
in the seats of the mighty and have put 
their seal on all our institutions. Vir- 
ginia may have been the mother of Presi- 
dent.- but surely Connecticut has beei 
the mother of states. Trumbull in his 
"History of Connecticut" makes the well- 
nigh incredible statement that there was 
a dav when the Congress of the United 
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Stales lacked only five mm of bavins a 
majority of its membership born within 
that little rock-bound commonwealth. 
There is in our land to-day a cheap and 
shallow fashion of thought which deems 
it an evidence of superior culture to 
speak contemptuously of Puritanism. As 
a matter of t-..-t no other philosophy of 
life has ever carried men so fast and far. 

Nine years after John Randall had led 
his wife and brood into this wilderness, 
the township was set up under the name 
of Stonington, but two or three years 
later this was changed for the lovely and 
musical Greek name. Pharsalia. In the 
early days of New York through chang- 
ing political admimstations the state had 
for 36 years only one surveyor-general. 

Simeon Dewitt was a graduate of Rut- 
gers College and in many ways a most 
remarkable man. It. was his scholarly 
fancy that thickly sprinkled the contents 
of his classical dictionary over the hills 
and valleys of central New* York so that 
there is scarcely a city or province or 
poet of antiquity whose memory is not 
embalmed in the geographic nail]''? of that 
region. I think it a perfectly safe as- 
sumption that it was he who christened 
this obscure hill town with the name of 
a Grecian province and a famous battle. 



pioneer has 



Pharsalia Flourished Rapidly 

WHEN John Randall had been a resi- 
dent of Pharsalia for 13 years the 
state counted the inhabitants of the town- 
ship and found them to be 482. Ten years 
later these had un rcased lo 873. Another 
decade went by and in 18,30 there were 
1,011. Pharsalia was thirty-three years 
old and practically speaking was grown 
up. It held it- own pretty well for the 
next forty-five years, reaching in ISfiO irs 
maximum population of 1,261. In a sense 
it may be truly said that at this time the 
township was densely populated, mean- 
ing thereby that it was divided into farms 
of not much mure than 100 acres and on 
every farm there was a family. 

If we are mystified at the rate of in- 
crease of rural populations of a century 
ago, ample explanation is found in the 
teeming families of that time. Sociolo- 
gists are agreed that probably the net 



birth rate of the American 
never been equaled. 

Owing to the thronging tasks of field 
and home and the simple standard of liv- 
ing, children were regarded as an eco- 
nomic asset rather than B 
liability. Studies of the birth 
and ilea t h ra tes of New 
EIngland communities dur- 
ing the eighteenth century 
indicate that without immi- 
gration and by natural in- 
crease alone these popula- 
tions might double in 13 
years. 

Counting both federal 
and state enumerations, we 
of New York have been 
counted a good many times 
since 1700 and there is 
ample data for comparison. 
In IOL'0 Pharsalia had al- 
most exactly the same pop- 
ulation as in 1814 and only 
one half the number found 
in 1830, ninety years earlier. 
In l! 1 .'.-! the population had 
fallen to 506 which is almost 
exactly 40 per cent of the number found 
in what we must call the heyday of her 
prosperity which was in 1800. 

The historic cycle of Pharsalia, which 
draws towards its close, is comprised 
within about a century and a quarter — • 
say four generations. The first genera- 
tion eatne and ] h i^essed the land. The 
second las the military "communiques" 
of World War days used to say) "consoli- 
dated their gains." They replaced their 
log cabins with frame dwellings and 
erected churches and divided their land 
into school districts and built saw mills 
and grist mills beside their little water- 
falls. 

Three hamlets sprang up where their 
main roads crossed and here were to be 
found the blacksmith, the cobbler, the 
tania r, the carder of wool, the cooper, the 
wheelwright and all the multiform activi- 
ties of l lie self-contained and sell-suffi- 
cient rural community. Close at hand in 
i he adjoining township of Otselic is to- 
day what is said to lie the largest fish-fine 
factory in the world. There is an ac- 
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cej.ted tradition (which I have not been 
able to verify) that this factory now pro- 
claiming itself to have been established 
116 years ago, began on a Pharsalia farm 
where a man with the Yankee's flair for 
invention first twisted home grown flax 
into string for fishing. 

The second generation carried on down 
to the time of the Civil War and they 
saw the high water mark of such limited 
prosperity as Pharsalia 
ever knew. 

The third generation, 
the one who came on the 
scene about as the Civil 
War closed, carried on 
much as their fathers 
had, bui perhaps not 
quite so sure of the 
future. If they gave 
ground it was at least a 
slow, stubborn retreat. 
But with the fourth gen- 
eration, a new era had 
dawned on the world and 
a new spirit was abroad 
in the land. This gen- 
era t ion looked around 
them and literally fled. 

The census returns show that popula- 
tion began to decline after I860, that this 
tendency was never checked during any 
one census period and that especially 
since the World War this decline has pro- 
ceeded at a constantly accelerated pace. 

In its earlier stages this population 
shrinkage did not represent real farm 
abandonment. Rather it represented tie' 
loss of certain other elements of the pop- 
ulation. For one thing, by this time the 
size of the typical family was much 
smaller than it had been at an earlier 
day. Then, too, the industrial age had 
come and the farm boys and girls had 
taken a job down at Norwich or Cort- 
land or Binghamton, but in the great 
majority of instances some one, generally 
the aging parents, still held the farm. 

The other day I talked with the man 
w-ho for 26 years past has kept the gen- 
eral store in the largest of the township's 
three hamlets. He tells me that real, 
wholesale farm abandonment was not 

[Contiitiirii titi p'lrjr 170^ 



The Yankee farmer has 
gone from Pharsalia 




"I explored lon.u-vai.Mnt houses and mused beside cellar holes and tried (o reconstruct tS<. 
lives of the men and women who here lived and wrought and passed iway" 
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stepjwd at a (aster pace during 
September and the early part of 
October. For this, generally 
cooler weather, the practical fruition of 
uootl crops, without frost, damage and a 
fair, though not an absolutely full volume 
of crop marketing, may be held 

An additional feature of jx-r- 
haps uncert a in weight, that 
may be cited is the trifling ef- 
fect on business of the general 
election. 

That there were some draw- 
backs visible and that the 
progress lacked some elements 
of uniformity, is evident from 
the concern manifested in 
banking circles as to the pos- 
sible effect upon general bu-i- 
ness of the advance in money 
rates; the seemingly total lack 
of effect of these high rates on 
the speculation in stocks; the 
• \ mi ice to i rops in the South 
east by the tropical storm of 
mid-September and the gener- 
ally lower prices offered for the 
country's leading crops. 



year ago, and pig iron prices were about 
where they were at the cud of October, 
1027. Automobile production seemed to 
reach a peak in the third week of Septem- 
ber. Certainly the steady seven weeks' 
rise of employment to a new height for 
all tune at the country's leading center, 



BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Latest month of iojH .ind the same month of 19.17 and 
1926 compared with the same month of 1925 



Farmers Holding W heat 

TIll liK was a holding ten- 
* (fancy among fanners, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest, and 
a backwardness of export trade 
in wheat in the first quarter of 
the cereal year. The wonder- 
ful progress in crop develop- 
ment shown in July was not 
duplicated in either August or 
September, evidences of this 
being held in the government 
reports of a reduction in the 
corn crop prospect by HmiIKMI- 
bushels and ol the cotton 
amp of 500,000 bales. One re- 
sult of these latter develop- 
ments by the way, has l>eeii a 
"firming up" of pine- ni ruin 
1 1 cotton w hile wheat, fail- 
ing to reflect the full pressure of hedge 
celling of spring wheat and the better ap- 
pearance of Kuropean wheal yield.-, lose 
slightly from the loue.-i point of the ,-ea- 
son reached in mid-September. 

In industry, the big teature was the 
strength of the metal producing and con- 
sitming trades led respectively by iron 
and steel and automobile m uiufacturillg. 
In the lirst named industry fourth quar- 
ter steel prices gained the advances hoped 
for, despite the increase in production of 
pig iron and the maintenance of steel out- 
put at alwvc the August level. 
Soap metal rose to a parity with ■ 
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Jacksonville ieale having l*en agreed 
upon in Illinois and Kansas with the feel- 
mg that this might lie extended to other 
fields. Hearing upon the possible future 
o] this industry, n may I"- noted that out- 
put of electricity broke all previous 
records in August. 

Among the other industries 

— — . cotton manufacturei gamed n 

August and 111 September sales 
certainly expanded greatly but 
curtailment in sonic lines was 
still 111 evidence. In woolens 
the percentage of activity con- 
tinued below a year ago and 
lower pricos in foreign mar- 
ket- for raw wool had a slowing 
effect on American buying of 
ilonn she made- In -ilk manu- 
facturing a big output but very 
keen competition lor laziness 
was a feature. Kayon produc- 
1 ion was and is active. Shoe 
manufacturing was active as a 
whole despite some easing of 
hale and leather prices. 

Sun .■ ni a mi 1 ac t u n ng was 
active and radio made progress 
toward what is predicted to be 
a new high record of output. 
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-eenied to conic to a halt about that time. 

The cement industry which lagged in 
the earlier part of the year pushed for- 
ward in the summer months and new 
In^h records of product ton for it, for steel 
and for automobiles are expected for the 
calendar year. Non-ferrous metals, cop- 
per especially, improved in price and out- 
put. 



Coal Strike Settled 

npilK formal settlement of the soft coal 
* strike was announced in September, I 
reduction of It) to 20 per cent from the 



Building Trades Low 

I N" 1 la- list ui industries not -o 
' well Htuati (1 irom a produc- 
tive standpoint must be men- 
tioned building 1 house, office 
•Sd ><tore construction is here 
meant I which showed a smaller 
permit value for August and 
September than a year ago 
with a slightly increased sag 
tor the nine months period 
iioin the like periods of three 
preceding years. Lumber out- 
put seemed to be below oue 
and two years ago, for the 
nine months, but the price sit- 
uation certainly stiffened. 
.Jewelry manufacturing at some 
^^^^ large centers WtU below a year 
ago, and furniture manufactur- 
ing was not 111 as good shape as in 1927. 

Among the lighter industries which 
made new records in recent months and 
years, that of cigarette making stands 
out plainly, with a gain for the year to 
September of D.5 per cent over a year ago. 
Against thifl are to bfl noted decreases in 
cigar manufacturing and manufactured 
tobacco output, while snuff, took on new- 
life and importance. 

Car loadings for August were half of 
one per cent below a year ago but gross 
receipts were practically equal to the like 
month a year ago while net receipts were 
better than in 1027. Septetnljer car load- 




inn:- 111:1 ilo he 1 1 rt show inn 
than those for August with six- 
tenths of one per cent gain 
over a year ago, but 3.6 per 
cent deerea-e from a year ago 
for three out of four weeks of 
that month. 

An important strike in the 
cotton goods manufacturing 
industry was settled -in early 
October when 27,000 fine cot- 
ton goods operatives out for 
more than twenty-five weeks at 
New Bedford accepted a five 
per cent cut in wages instead 
of the ten per cent reduction 
originally offered. 

Stocks Active 

ANOTHER prominent d<- 
. velopment of September 
ami early < V tuber w as the con- 
tinued activity in the stock 
market despite a 6 to JO pat 
cent range in call money, a 7Vz 
per cent rate for collateral time 
h»QB and the announcement of 
another short time loan by the 
Treasury at 4*4 per cent. 

Bank clearings and bank 
debits reflected the effects of 
the active stock dealings in 
very large gains, particularly at 
New York and other specula- 
tive centers, whereas decreases 
were shown in 1 lie South where 
cotton sold at 2 to 3 cents be- 
low a year ago and in the 
Northwest where grain prices 
were 5 to 20 cents below 1027 




The Map a 
Year ago 

TRADE and industry stepped at a some- 
what faster pace during September and the 
early part of October, causing an improve- 
ment in the amount of light space in the 
map for this month. This occurs in spite 
of the general election, the effect of which 
seems to be trifling, and the bankers' fears 
for general business due to the advance in 
money rates. 

Southeastern storms damaged crops 



at the same date. The cattle 
and hog raising interests which 
had reapeil profits from a jump 
in prices in mid-September, 
this inducing marketing in ex- 
cess of needs, were forced to 
accept heavy cuts ranniug, by 
early October, from $1.00 to 
$2.50 for cattle and hogs with 
lower liners also for lambs. 
Dressed meats suffered heavy 
cuts, especially pork loins 
which fell to 17 to 24 cents 
from 25 to 35 cents per pound. 
Dressed lambs were also no- 
ticed to fall. 



Exports Gain 

IN foreign trade the feature 
in August was the small 
gain, one per cent in exports, 
all of this due to increased ex- 
ports of manufactured goods — 
automotive lines, agricultural 
implements and other machin- 
ery leading. Exports of foods, 
especially grains showed less- 
ened totals, while crude mate- 
tial> moved in reduced vulutne. 

While product ion of petro- 
leum fell off slightly in Aunust, 
production and demand for 
gasoline made new peaks. 
Dailv average production rose 
to 1^098,000 barrels and con- 
sumption to 1,0(59,000 barrel-, 
gains of 21.5 and 11.3 per cent 
respectively over a year ago. 
For eight months gains of 
(Cuiitiimt d on pnrjp. 111) 
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Foil YKAHS I hive 1k.ii cji- 
ileavornig i" make tin- tii<-riil w-rs 
of our industry realize thai even- 
tually tli* mail-order houses will 

fix the resale prices of :t largo part of our 
products. 

Every season the "mass buyers" are 
able to find manufacturers of competi- 
tive garden hose and other rubber prod- 
ucts who arc perfectly willing to sell them 
at prices below the cost of manufacture. 
My own cnmji inv has had many oppor- 
tunities to do this, but we have always 
refrained for several excellent reasons. 

This policy has prevented, our accept- 
ing a large volume of very unprofitable 
I 1 - 1 1 !> — . I>nt \w tuid that many other 
manufacturers in a variety of lines have 
fallen under the spell of the mass buyer. 
As a result, nearly four hundred colossal 
let 11I establishments, erected l>y the mail- 
order houses 111 or near a number of our 
most prosperous cities, now stand as 
monuments to the shortsightedness of 
Mime of our lamest manufacturers Like- 
wise, chains of innumerable, retail stores 
luve spread rapidly over the country, 
all vehemently claiming to save the con- 
sumer large amounts on the purchase of 
almost every rommodity. and each mie of 
tln-s,- chains, crowing longer and .sturdier. 
This is but the tail that wags the manu- 
facturer's dog. 

The Middleman Disguised 

r pilK organizers of these retail outlets 
I profess sometimes to have eliminated 
the cost of the middleman. But when we 
( xamine the facts we find that their pop- 
ularity with the public is lamely due to 
economic fallacies, and that the margin 



of saving is almost en- 
t trcly represented by 
1 he illogical and un- 
sound concessions by manufacturers, 
furthermore, there is no doubt that these 
establishments will continue to grow in 
number until our manufacturers wake up 
to the fad that, it is unfair and disastrous 

to sell the same grade of g Is ,il a lower 

price to one wholesale outlet than to an- 
other. 

Wit Inn the last live years it is prob- 
; b|e that more than a billion dollar- ha- 
heen invested 111 new and radical methods 
of distribution. Tins astonishing de- 
velopment has depended entirely on a 
price appeal to the public, and underlying 
it we find hi tie economic justification. We 
find no reduction in the purchasing power 
of the public that would naturally bring 
about a necessity for lower prices. Our 
banks arc filled with savings to an extent 
111 \ er before know 11. Last year the Aineri- 
1 :ii laboring man earned tin- largest wage 
in terms of purchasing power ever re- 
1 ordetl iii the history of the world. 

So, when we face the facts, we must ad- 
mit that the primary cause of the demor- 
alized condition of our distributive sys- 
tem is due to the fact that a great many 
American manufacturers would rather 
•ell, say, hi cut v million 1 loll irs wol th of 
goods at a loss, than fifteen million dollars 
worth at a profit. 

For a long time our business journals 
hue had a good ileal to say about the ad- 
vantages to the manufacturer resulting 
from mass buying, and the marked sav- 
ings that accrue in the turning out of 
enormous orders. The theories expressed 
are interesting; but the results show that 



If a 11, .unit 1. on 1 r is fair, he will have no secrets 



the mass buyers ate experts ill convincing 

the manufacturers that it is logical to 
compromise with a gold-brick salesman at 
fifty rents on the dollar. 

I speak advisedly. I have been ap- 
proached many tunes by mass buyers and 
1 have listened to'tlicir persuasive argu- 
ments for low prices. And it is my con- 
\ iclioti thai not more than one order in a 
hundred, accepted by the manufacturer 
from the mass buver, is economically jus- 
tified by its prices. 

Concessions Are Unfair 

Tl 1 V. mass buyers always have contend- 
ed that, liecaiise of the large volume 
of goods they buy they are entitled to a 
lower price than the wholesale distribu- 
tors of our products ; but the (acts prove 
that thev secure special concessions for 
other reasons Two million feel of garden 
hose is a generous estimate of the annual 
purchases of our two largest mail-order 

houses 

We have several wholesale customers 
who buy in excess of this footage. These 
customers neither demand nor receive 
from us any concessions in price. There- 
fore, why should the mail-order houses 
secure concessions? 

My company holds that the mass 
buyers have no economic nor any other 
right to secure special prices from manu- 
facturers. This year, for the first time, 
it seemed to me that I had convinced 
the manufacturers in our industry of 
the fallacy of these special inside prircs. 
But one concern accepted a large order for 
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garden ho.se from a mail-order house, and 
at a ridiculously low price. 

My company immediately made the 
same price to the wholesalers of garden 
hive, .in.! i! is doubtful that any manu- 
facturer will be a I ile to show any profit 
whatever on garden hose during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. This means I hat the 
wholesalers, for the first time, will be on 
exactly the same I mi sis on competitive gar- 
den hose, so for as the purchase price is 
concerned, as the largest mail-order 
houses. 

It is a long step forward in the practice 
of sound business principles, and I am 
convinced that it. will be the best thing 
that ever happened to our industry. 

Manufacturers in all other lines must 
also realize thai wis have arrived at a 
time when ihe mail-order retail outlets 
and the chain Mores are establishing the 
retail market prices on practically all 
manufactured products. 

We cannot net away from this fact, and 
whether these prices be established so low 
,i- lo create a chaotic condition through- 
out all industry rests entirely with the 
manufacturers. 

In proof of < 1 1 1 =- statement, let con- 
Bidet ■ fe* facta regarding the condition 
that has come about in the automobile 
tire indust ry. 

Last year, one of the largest manufac- 
turers and national advertisers of tires 
sold ■ large ( plant if y of his product, to one 
of Ihe mail-order houses, at a special price 
far below the price at which he sold his 
crnoils to his wholesale distributor- - . 



The mail-order bouse delivered these 
goods to its various retail outlets, offered 
them at very low prices, and guaranteed 
them for 25 ,000 miles. A great deal could 
be said in regard to the encouragement of 
an unsound merchandising practice, the 
offering of the guarantee. Also, comment 
would be interesting on the advantage tin 
salesmen of the mail-order house might 
have taken in selling the manufacturer's 
goods to the consumer far below the price 
of the widely advertised product, and 
representing the tires to be practically the 
same, but I shall devote the space to more 
important phases. 

Competes With Himself 

'TMIE most astonishing feature of the 
* transaction is that a leading manufac- 
turer and national advertiser should fail 
to realize that the success of his business 
is largely controlled by what happen! to 
his product in the channels of distribu- 
tion, and not by the securing of individual 
mass orders at uneconomic prices. In ap- 
parent good faith this manufacturer sold 
his tires at a certain price to a large num- 
ber of distributors, and we will suppose 
that the price was right. The goods were 
widely advert i-vd. and there is no doubt 
that more than '.10 per cent of tin- manu- 
facturer's volume u ,i> profitably di.-potscd 
of through his regular channel of distri- 
bution. 

Now, because this manufacturer was 
able to sell ninety per cent of his volume 
Hi his regular distributors at a stood 
profit, he concluded that it was ill right 



OuRd istributive system 
is being demoralized, says 
Mr. Garretson, by manu- 
facturers who make con- 
cessions to mass buyers. 
These manufacturers are 
selling some goods at less 
than production cost, are 
creating competition for 
their own distributors 

for him to sell the other ten per cent at 
or below the full cost of manufacturing. 

The ten per cent volume then entered 
into direct competition with the ninety 
per cent volume. The goods were offered 
by the mail-order house as a leader, at 
prices the dealers could not meet without 
heavy loss, and the disastrous effect of the 
competition is obvious. 

Abolition of Profits 

PERHAPS the most dangerous effect of 
a practice of this kind is it? far-reach- 
ing influence. After the mail-order house 
had made its announcements, and after 
other manufacturers had learned about 
what, had taken place, another tire manu- 
facturer whose goods are nationally ad- 
vertised, checked up his costs very care- 
fully, and then cut his prices IT per cent 
to his dealers. This gave the dealers in a 
competitive tire a price at which they 
could successfully compete with the mail- 
order retailers. And it had a tendency so 
to reduce the retail prices on automobile 
tires that profits are problematical. 

The truth in this case is that the manu- 
facturer had the opportunity of taking a 
large order at a certain price. The price 
was not based on any savins; accruing be- 
cause of a large production volume. The 
price was fixed by the purchaser, for the 
reason that the mail-order buyer knew the 
cost of manufacturing the tires, and also 
knew the weakness of the manufacturer. 
Doubtless the manufacturer reasoned 
that it was better to take the business at. 
a loss, rather than to allow a competitor 
to take it at a loss. It was an inconsistent 
and uneconomic transaction 

Economic justification for any method 
of distribution depends entirely upon act- 
ual savings, and not upon the creation of 
manufacturing losses and the loss of prot- 
it. If manufacturers continue to sell 
through one rhannel of distribution at a 
fair profit, and then sell through compet- 
ing channels at a lower price, they will 
build up a condition that will eventually 
end in disaster. The practice weakens 'he 
distributors of the manufacturer's large 
ami profitable volume, and its unfairness 
is proved by the fact that it would be im- 
possible for any manufacturer to give his 
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c|H»rial mail-order discount on the major 
volume of his business. 

It is not conceivable that any manu- 
facturer would grant a special mass- 
order discount if he realized how dc- 
slrtictne the practice is to his final mar- 
ket.-:. Our Niece.-." invariably depends, 
not only upon what the consumer thinks 
of our products, but on the consumer's 
ability to purchase them And when a 
manufacturer encourages destructive re- 
tail selling he tends to destroy Ixith the 
confidence and the purchasing power of 
hi- consumers. 

It all comes down to an absolute mat- 
ter of fairness. When a manufacturer 
sells a bill of goods to n distributor, he 
shoulders I certain resjionsibility to do 
what he can to see dial hi- distribute 
is allowed to make a profit on the goods; 
otherwise the transaction is unsound, I 
am convinced that when a distributor is 
sold, his ability adequately to distribute 
the goods should be recognized, and that 
i he manufacturer is unfair when he enters 
into competition with him or does any- 
ihing that will tend to destroy his market 

On Honesty in Price-making 

TO improve conditions, we must realize 
the economic waste which all unfair 
practices cause. If a manufacturer is at- 
tempting to be absolutely fair, he will 
have no secrets as to his price, and his 
price will be based on his costs, not on 
what some mass buyer is willing to give 
him for his goods If prices are honestly 
based, no secret concession can l>e made, 
for such a concession is an indication of 
a dishonest original price. 

If a manufacturer actually saves five 
per cent, let us say, on a very large order 



from Mime mail-order or chain organiza- 
tion, it may lie good business on Ins part 
tn pass i he saving along to the purchaser, 
and finally to the public; but if he docs 
my company holds that he has no 
neht whatever t<> shroud the transaction 
in secrecy. lie has no null' to delude the 
many other purchasers of his products 
into believing that 'hey have -eruied the 
lowest price he offers. 

1 have talked with many manufac- 
turers who were not only deluding their 
customer.-, but who also s,.,. ni to have 
deluded I hem-elves in retard to special 
concessions. In every case of the sort, 
it is possible in recognize the narrow at- 
titude of one who cannot see the loss 
In cause of the large size of the order. 

Stupid and wasteful merchandising 
practices, I Itelieve are created because 
so many manufacturers are equipped to 
produce more goods than they can sell 
profitably and fairly. 

We not only have an overproduction 
in nearly all lines, but at the least sign 
of a profitable season, we find others 
rushing into the industry, and this ten- 
dency encourages the stupidity of our 
merchandising. 

\- an . vimple, aliont eighteen months 
ago, I received a request for a_ quota- 
tion on a large order of garden hose 
from a manufacturer of rubber goods. 
I Mi-perti-,1 that he tingljt be planning 
to equip his factory to manufacture 
hose, so I invited him to call and go 
through our plant, assuring him that I 
would be glad to give him any informa- 
tion lie wanted. 

He came and inspected our factories, 
and then told me that he was thinking 
of going into the hose business. I ad- 




Thc manufacturer's success depends not only upon what the con- 
sumer thinks of the product, hut upon his ability to purchase it 



\ised him against the venture pointing 
out that the industry was overproduc- 
ing, and explaining that it would lie im- 
possible for him to make any money 
lor some time to come. 1 even offered 

to sell hull all the goods he needed, at 
price- on which he could make a profit, 
until he demonstrated whether or not 
lie could build up a sufficient volume of 
business to jik-lify the investment. 

This proposition, it seemed to me, iv.i- 
ec oiiomically sound, but. for some reason 
the manufacturer thought that it was to 
his advantage to refuse it. He equipped 
his plant with the necessary machinery 
and entered the Geld. He is now a 
competitor who has Ijcen -manufacturing 
garden hose for more than a year and 
steadily losing money on it, while his 
merchandising activities tend only to- 
ward further general demoralization. 

Uneconomic Trade Practices 

"THIS season, our new competitor of- 
* fered the trade a special concession as 
an "advertising allowance." 

I went to see him about it, and he at 
first contended that the concession was 
legitimate arid that he had every ethical 
right to allow his customer- to spend hi" 
advertising appropriation. 1 then asked 
him if he thought that national advertis- 
ing would pay him. He replied that he 
did not think so, and also agreed that 
local newspaper advertising could not he 
made to pay in selling garden hose. How- 
ever, he still insisted that it was entirely 
fair for him to allow his customers a spe- 
• ial concession for advertising. 

In contrast to this claim, he was re- 
quiring no proof whatever that the 
special discount was being -pent for ad- 
vertising, and after some further 
discussion he finally admitted that 
because he was a newcomer in the 
^ field he felt that it was necessary to 
buy his way in. Therefore, he wei- 
ghing a special inside di- mi, and 

trying to kid htinseli and his com- 
petitors into believing that a qqI 
price under the name of an "adver- 
tising allowance" would change the 
color of the offer. 

Now this special advertising con- 
cession represented the difference be- 
tween a profit and a loss to the manu- 
facturer. Besides, it erected suspi- 
cion on the part of the trade. It was 
an uneconomic practice, because n 
had a tendency to nie.-s up the entire 
industry. 

Carried to its ultimate concln-ion. 
it could not help in any way the 
manufacturer who gave tin conces- 
sion, his customers, their outlets or 
the public, for any manufacturing 
loss whatever i- - eventually 
paid for by the participat- 
ing distributive agencies, 
and, of course, is passed on 
by them to the public. 1 
Itelieve I ha I this manufac- 
turer finally realized the fal- 
lacy of his stupid practice, 
when I asked him if he would 
(Continutd on jtagc 190) 
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The American Woman at Work 



By JAMES J. DAVIS 

Secretory of Labor 
Decorations by Lauren \\". Cook 



THIS country has a cus- 
tomer with upwards of 
-i\ billion dollars a year 
to spend. Even in a 
country now accustomed to think 
in I > ill io us where once a million 
dazzled I r , .-IX liilliini dollar- i- Mill 

a tidy sum of money. This cus- 
tomer is a composite of the nearly 
nine millions of American women 
and girls who are gainfully 
employed* 

To sit here m tlie chair of the 
Secretary of Labor and watch the 
countless and ceaseless activities 
struggles, and achievements of 
ihcse millions of fetninine workers 
is to marvel at one of the rcmark- 

ilile r>'\ ulilthi!,- in hum. Hi .\i-t- 

ence. Not that this social over- 
turn is revolutionary in its 
novelty, but, rather in the sweep 
of its extent. 

Women's Work Never Done 

V\ /IILX ilid v,..t 
* V. her -hare, Uld .1 hi-.i '. f thwi 
of toil in the human familv ' From 
the days of Adam she has been the 
household drudge, even the work- 
er by her husband* side in the 
fields. In the « Li rk day- of slavery 
nun followed the plow while the 
women often were harnessed in 
front of it. 

The wives of our Pilgrim lore- 
fathers were the spinners ami 
weavers, the makers of clothing 
for their men and 'lair children 
and themselves, not to speak of 
what they did every day :is family 
cooks, laundresses and house- 
keepers. To her children the Pil- 
grim mother was school teacher, 
to her family the nurse and at- 
tending physician. 

1 well rememlier what a wom- 
an's work was in the little Welsh 




town where I was born and spent 
my early chihlhood. There the 
men too were far from iwing shirk- 
ers. Workers in mine or iron mill, 
they knew long hours of the 
heaviest and most dangerous toil. 
But so did their w ives know what 
it was to work. 

Budgeted Her Time 

KVERY day of the week was set 
aside for some particular 
household duty. On Monday it 
was the family wash, and the fam- 
ily was usually a large one. The 
next day was set apart for the 
ironing. -Every wife had her own 
baking 10 do, and one day of that 
was no more than enough for a 
family of hearty eaters. Whatever 
the other duties to be a 1 tended to, 
the bouse had at all times to tie 
kept scrupulously neat, and a 
single day hardly sufficed lor the 
scrubbing and dusting (hat had to 
Ik- done. 

In the thick of all this routine 
toil, the children every morning 
had to lie dressed lor school and 
supplied with a lunch. In the 
evening the homecoming lather 
needed his care. The miner re- 
turned from the pits heavily 
coated with coal dust and grime, 
and I tub of water was ever tit 
his service for the bath to make 
him fit company for his family. 
The only respite his wife ever 
knew from these week-long labors 
was the hour or two of re«t she got. 
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Today in America some of uv Mill dunk, 
wuh a mcavurc of piiy, of ihc woman or 
ftirl, "obliged to work for a Ininn," a\ if 
11 were Kirnt new form of slaver). It m 
rather emancipation from an old one 
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to (ho office or facrory, as 
new It is olil. Lucy Larcom, 
who attained an honored and permanent 
position among American poets, worked 
i- i girl in tin- t«'\1 ilf nulls of Lowell, ami 
ha- left lively accounts of I hp happv nines 
and association.* she enjoyed there with 
other girls of education and family back- 
ground who worked by her side at the 
looms. 

They even published n literary periodi- 
cal, in which many a sparkling hit from 
Lucy Larcom appeared. 

That was in Will, hut twenty years 
before that time the census showed women 
to bo employed in pursuits as odd as the 
making of anchor?, beer, barrels, boats, 
beds, boots and shoes, coaches, cigars, 
cordage and twine, chairs, clocks, carls, 
furniture, gunpowder, gun storks, fur and 
wool hats, hardware, lumber, machinery, 
millstones, rope, saddles, stoves, shovels, 
tinware, tobacco and snuff, whips. 

The World War, which look four mil- 
lions of our men into the camps or to the 
battlefields, created a great scarcity of 
labor and drew women into occupations, 
long thought beyond their endurance or 
skill. We saw them pictured in the places 
of men as mechanics in work such as the 
repair and care of locomotives, in the 
building trades, in the painting of ships. 

Much of this wa- emergency work, and 
the women Here willing to relinquish the 
heavier jobs when the men returned to 
claim them In the skilled occupations 
the women have stuck, and these they 
continue to invade in .steadily increasing 
numbers. You find them opera t me lathes 
in machine-i-hops They work In-side 
men, and at machines of the same type, 
in such prcci-inn work as the making of 
screws for aeroplanes. 

You fmd them making tools, loading 
shells in a government arsenal, or engaged 
in cabinet-work in a furniture factory. 
For now that automatic and labor-saving 
machinery is coming into ever wider use 
m all our industries ami the hack-breaking 
task.- are disappearing, woman's ancient 
handicap of physical disability is also 
disappe iruii: l.ver new industrial pur- 
suits are opening to her, and she seizes 
every opportunity 

Women Are Men's Equals 

l/VfOMEN now can perform nearly any 
* » work that a man can do. They not 
-imply are alile to do such work, they ac- 
tually are at it. f'iciieral appreciation of 
this fact has led to a wide and amusing 
public misconception. The assumption is 
that women and girls are all encaged in a 
mad rush to factory or store, and the do- 
mestic servant is in consequence a thing of 
the past. My mail, as Secretary of Labor, 
brings me from tune to time letters from 
men as well as women who want < 'ongress 
to lift the ban on immigration, at least so 
fur a.s lo let in more domestic workers and 
thus relieve this serious servant problem. 

The simple truth is that there always 
has been a servant problem. A hundred 
years ago good housewives of the well-to- 
do complained of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing satisfactory household help You 



heard the complaint, when young women 
entered the country in thousands, long 
before the restrictive immigration laws 
were enacted. No sooner had they been 
trained to household work, it seemed, than 
they rushed away to jobs in ihe factory or 
the -tore Now the restrictive immigra- 
tion laws are blamed for cutting dow II -111! 
mop' the wanted -upplv of domestic help 
Here are some DIM facts and figures: 

Notwithstanding the fact that we do 
have rc.-tneted immigration, nearly two 
ilmu-atid women .,nd girls, declaring their 
prcterenre lor doiiio.-tie -ervne, entered 
the country in a single recent month. 
Since ,)ul> 1. 11127, nearly 2(1,1101) have 
mtered. That proportion is fairly con- 
stant. As for the number of like-minded 




the servant we more and more have the 
household worker who undertake- the 
care of kitchen, laundry, or even the 
house on much the terms of the girl who 
works in factory or store. That is, the 
domestic worker tends to become a tlnv 
worker who wants her hours of labor de- 
fined pretty much as they arc in the mills 
and shop- 
Sought Shorter Hours 

THIS is probably due to ihe spirit and 
ambition that are characteristic of the 
American girl She lias viewed with ap- 
proval what she ha* taken to be the 
greater freedom and independence in the 
lot of the factory worker. The factory 
girl appeared to her sister in household 
service as more the mistress of 
her own time and interests. Do- 
mcstic -er\ ice on the old term- 
did mean long hours of work on 
w eek days and a pa rt of Sunday 
It is true that the household 
worker often had more comfor- 
table lodgings and more gentle 
treatment than the factory girl, 
yet the girl who lived in the 
house where she worked might 
be drafted for service at 
anv hour beyond the 



Women are now not only 
able to perform nearly any 
work a man can do but are 
actually at it 



women anil girls already at such work in 
the country, the census count of those in 
domestic and personal service |i\e* the 
number at 2,186,924. This is greater by 
lar than i he number of women and girls 
engaged in. factory pursuits. It is more 
than double the number engaged in pro- 
fessional occupation — and these include 
all the teachers, trained nurses, doctors, 
-oci;d worke rs, lawyer- and judges. There 
are still in domestic jobs nearly a million 
more women and girls than are enrolled 
behind the counters in our stores or be- 
hind the typewriters in our offices. 

The real reason for a shortage of do- 
mestic help, if one there is, may be that 
with our constant increase in national 
wealth, and in the growing distribution of 
that wealth, more and more American 
families have reached (hostage where they 
want and can afford lo have their domes- 
tic tasks performed by others. In a word, 
the demand for such service has always 
been slightly great erlhan (he supply. Now 
(he status of the former domestic "serv- 
ant" has, in large measure, been changed. 

Except in the sense that we are all 
servants of one sort or another, the 
"servant" aspect in household work has 
lindefgOM a transformation. In place of 



length of the factory 
day 

People of wealth and 
social position, who en- 
tertain constantly, have 
need of trained domestic 
worker* whom they wish 
to have about them for 
service at all hours. 
These can nearly always 
obtain the service they 
desire. Hut more Ameri- 
can families now demand 
ou l side help in ( heir 
households, and the new- 
er *ort of domestic worker, as 1 find her 
course charted lor me by ihe Women's 
Uureau in the Department of Labor, cx- 
pect* to serve them on much the same 
terms as those obtaining in factory or 
store. That is, as a general thing, she 
prefers to live in her own home. She 
comes at a stated hour in the morning, 
and leaves at another at night. 

It is possible to understand and sym- 
pathize with this position which the prop- 
erly trained household worker has taken. 
Far from leaving housewives distracted, 
the new domestic worker, by consenting 
to serve on these sensible terms, is doing 
much to relieve what would otherwise be 
a servant problem very real and ariitc. 
Anil still other forces are at wotk to ease 
(he situation for those in a position to 
engage domestic help. 

Domestic work itself is losing many of 
its former hardships for both the house- 
wife nnd her helper. The whole job itself 
is lieing placed on a modern factory basis 
That is, the kitchen, after lagging more or 
less behind the rest of the march of prog- 
ress, is being lifted out of its backward- 
ness and placed where it belongs in this 
modern nge. 
Ever since the invention of machinery 
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:iml iho institution of the factory system, 

every sort of ingenuity lnis gone in in 
bringing science and speed into industry. 
Hero in America we are iiimieuseh mid 
justifiably proud of i In- tremendous ad- 
vances wo have made m soioniilio, labor- 
saving mass production. ( hie now me- 
rhanioal mar-l :i 1 1 i-r the otln-r ha* boon 
installed in our factories, until now our 
groat national indusl rial mechanism i- the 
wonder not of tins ago only hut of all agos. 

But until a low yoars ago wo liad leit 
the kitchen, after all the source ol all our 
energy, our cheer, our very lives, hack 
amid the ancient pots and pans, the tubj 
and brooms, the heat anil the steam of 

centuries ago. 

Now at last inventive genius has 
thought of the home as well as of the lac- 
ton'. Tin' kitchen is becoming a plant, a 

laboratory , us it should he. 

I need not go down the steadily length- 
ening list of new mechanical aids to house- 
keeping. Nearly every woman knows 
them, and fortunately most of them arc 
coming within the reach of all. They 
lighten the work of many a housewife 
who cannot vol afford domestic help, or 
they make such help in a small household 
unnecessary. Above all they are a boon 
to the woman who works all day in otlice 
or factory and yet has a house to care for 
when she gets back home in the evening. 

Machines Help Domestic Service 

ON still another side thc.-e new me- 
chanical aids to housekeeping are 
helping to solve what, problem there is in 
domestic service. In older day* one other 
thing that sent many a girl from house- 
hold work into the factory was the fact 
that much of housework was intensely 
disagreeable and confining. Stich a girl 
felt as much entitled as her sister in the 
factory to personal neatness and time for 
recreation. Now she has this. 

As for buHiu-s ,nd industry, if women 
are entering these pursuits on the present 
scale? — for probably more than a fourth 
of our entire feminine population has un- 
dertaken such work— are they, as we 
sometimes hear, displacing 
men? Except in scattered 
instances, the answer is no. 
Every vear the nation he- 



gins with i l»rg« 
population, it begins 
ea oh y e a r w i t, h n 

larger capital. More 

work is to be done to 
keep l he count r v's 

dem i n .l> supplied. 
Thai is, every yea r 
I hi re is a little more 

work i o I 'o done, 1 1 is 

I rue that we run into 
business recessions at 
times. These mean 

only thai for the time 
being some of the 
work to be done is 
postponed Tti time it 
in us l bo made up. 
Hence if more a nd 
more women are en- 
tering industry, it is 
only because indusl ry 

can offer employment 
to more workers of 
either sex. 

W i t bin t,he»past 
i o u r mom ha t h e 
country has been dis- 
turbed by an unem- 
ployment situation — 
much of it caused by 
the steady displace- 
ment of human labor by amazing automa- 
tic machinery. To what extent does this 
displacement affect the woman worker? 
On about the same scale that it hit* the 
man. It is one of the graver problems 
before us, not as affecting the woman 
worker alone but. as an alarming distur- 
bance to all industrial workers alike. 

If women's skill and productive ca- 
pacity are welcomed by industry as on a 
parity with the strength and ability of 
men, how do the two compare in the very 
important matter of wages? I am sorry 
to say that industry has not been as lib- 
eral to the woman worker as to the man. 
In general the wages women receive, even 
where the quality and volume of their 
output i- equal to the men's, range below 
the wages of men, very much below. Ac- 




Durinf; the war women 
worked us mechanics, 
entered the building 
trades, painted ships 
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cording to the \\ n- 
inon's Bu rea ii , wo- 
men's wages are all 
the way from 25 to 50 

per conl below I he 
average wages paid to 
lin n ! i j r the same va- 
riety of work. This is 
not right. 

Sooner or later I 
believe the inherent 
sense ol fair dealing 
in America will force 
on the business con- 
-'oiniisiies.- nl tlieeouri- 
try not alone the in- 
equity in the paying 
of a lower wage to 
women, but its cost 
to the country in dol- 
lars and cents. It has 
been thought that women in the 
past have had to put up with a 
lo—er wage because employment 
was open to them in a few Trades 
only. Now. with the opening of 
virtually every line of employ- 
ment to women, this Condition 
no longer obtains. Equal pay 
for equal work is the only equi- 
table policy for employers to 
follow. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the wo- 
man in industry, however, that she should 
be interested first not so much in obtain- 
ing equal wages with men a* in bringing 
about, improvements in working condi- 
tions. Into the factory woman has taken 
nfer ancienl instinct for keeping the homo, 
and the experts in the Women's Bureau 
tell me that many i* the reform she has 
won from backward employers. 

The working unman has gut after un- 
sanitary and badly lighted workshops. 
She has refused to sit in health-wrecking 
postures. She has foiiglu for the risk oi 
accident, of fire, of inhaling poisonous 
fumes and dust. Usually employers have 
been quick to see the lowering of a work- 
er's efficiency through defects in factory 
management, yet nevertheless full credit 
goes to the women for en- 
forcing many an improve- 
ment of no less benefit to 
the masculine worker. In 




When did woman ever escape her share, and a heavy share, of toil in the human family ? 
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9.000.000 Gainfully Employed 
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Threat of Surplut Labor 
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Election night is more than .1 111.1t tvr of returns; it is an American institution 




Horse, Foot-and Torchlights 

By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 



WORDS from radio 
recovers nil remind 
us that modern 
presidential 
campaigns ure aa political as 
ever. But there the parallel 
with the past stops: While 
appeal is made just, as vocif- 
erously to the ear, the eye 
finds no sizable counterpart 
of the torchlight parades 
that gave distinctive local 
color to the issues of the 
long ago. Progress and 
practicality have bleached 
out the picturesque. Even 
the partisan stomach is de- 
nied the 1 raditional per- 
quisites of barbecue and 
burgoo. 

Electioneering is develop- 
ing a technic too methodi- 
cal to retain the old-time hurrah. The 
spirit of "whoopee" now flourishes at 
Hollywood and in the colleges, but 
apart from their periodic emotional- 
ism, the idea of carrying a banner 
or whanging a drum seems as old- 
fashioned as a minstrel show. 

In the nineteenth century political 




Women were active in politics long before they 
received the suffrage. Their presence at the 
polls in the election of Oarfield and Arthur svjs 
a matter of public interest 



sound and fury were brightly uni- 
formed and regimented Politics 
went a-marching in oil cloth capes 
and gaudy headgear. What 
matter that young America 
of that day lugged the mot- 
toes of rival candidates with 
equal enthusiasm. 

It is a compliment to the 
intelligence of our own times 
to believe that the general 
level of education has risen 
to a demand for campaigns 
illuminated with reason 
ra ther than with red fire. 
That assumption helps to 
explain the eclipse of the 
slump-speaker with the 
loud-speaker, t It helps to 
measure the advance of po- 
litical Sttf&tegS irnm hiring 
the lariresl hall to hiring the 
est radio "hookup." 
Party leaders have been quick to 
read the signs of the times, and the 
evidence of their interpretations is 
apparent in the drafting of business 
brains to promote organization ,md 
education among the voters. 

When the old-time bosses asked 



General McClellan's 
supporters made the 
most of chcir wit and 
humor in poking fun at 
Lincoln. Illuminated 
floats and transparen- 
cies were charactcri stic 
features of the parades. 
Party wheel • horses 
were realities then 




business to sit in the 
ptlty councils, it was 
chiefly for its ability to 
make up a deficit. Now, 
business is recognized 
for Ihe useful quality of 
its leadership, ami it does 
not seem presumptuous 
to conclude that our po- 
litical economy is far 
less "political" because 
of the active leaven of 
citizenship provided by 
the business communi- 
ty's genuine concern for 
i bo public interest. 

Even the rallying cries 
of the op{)osing camps 
now reflect a business- 
like brevity. Certainly, 
an age that makes a rul- 
ing fetish of split-s< nd 

performance is not likely 
to do even lip service to 
the attenuated catch words of less aece!- 
crated tunes. 

• W ho but Hoover" and "All for AI" 
seem only half-portion slogans when com- 
pared with the rolling periods and rhyth- 
mic chants of curlier partisans. A cen- 
inrv ago "Old Hickory" was hewing lu- 
path to the -'.'I* in v to the rousing re- 
frain: 

I n emen, cheer the Hickory Tree; 

In "lorm- it- ( ulis li;ise sheltered thee. 

O'er Freedom's lain) it-, brunches wave, 
Twas plant ed on ft Lion's grave. 

Of course, that song alone did nut win 
the election for Andrew Jackson. Of 
i leneral Harrison's success a» linst \' m 
Huron il could be truly said thai lie v. i- 
Mlllg into tile White House. Some ot the 

flavor of the political amenities survives 
in these lines: 

We marched through the streets of 
< 'olllliiblls. 



With torches flaring and drums 
healing, these "Boys in Hlue" 
provided a noisy accent in the 
campaign of llaycsagamsil ilden 



A full-size locomotive, brightly bedecked and belching 
smoke, enlivened the parades of the Harrison and 
Morton Republican Railroad Club in Indianapolis. 
Lanterns signaled clear track to the teamster 
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Losses of election bets 
have provided some 
strange and wonder- 
ful spectacles. A bic 
of the grotesque nu . 

i. ili in. hi self-admin- 
istered after the cam- 
paign of 1888 is rc- 
\ealed inthis scene on 

the Brooklyn bridge 




Voting was a solemn 
business in i 844. Hal- 
lots for Clay and Polk 
were cast under the 
scrutiny of electionof- 
ficials. Morality was 
bolstered with a re- 
ward for evidence of 
illegality. 




Cart-tail oratory gave a picturesque quality to the 
campaigns in the tenement district of lower New York. 
Derbies and fedoras turned out to welcome the high 
hats from uptown. Torch lights flickered gaily 



k u d bra v e 1 y w e 
tramped the mud 
brougb, 
Toshowall the silk-stock- 
inged gentry 
How we'd stick to Old 
Tippecanoe. 

nin spoken and 
tint in their sentiments, 
as became the support- 
er.s of a soldier, the co- 
horts of General Harri- 
son left no doubt of their 
meaning when roaring 
this peremptory com- 
ma mi: 

Make way for Old Tip ( Turn out, turn out ! 
Make way tar uld Tip, turn out! 
'Tis the people's decree, 

Tlli ir I'll. nr.' >li;ill In lie. 
So, Martin Van Duron, turn out, turn out ! 
So, Martin Van Buren. turn out! 

Luminous footnotes in our party his- 
tory were written in other campaigns. 
The texture of their times took a brighter 
Imp from the marching p trtisans of "Free 
soil, free men, Fremont," from the "Buch- 
aniers," and from the "Wide Awakes." 
Nearer our own times is the campaign 
chantey of Blaine marchers: 

Blaine, Blaine of Maine! 
Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine! 

and for exultation in impressive brevity, 
this I>('inocr;ii]i' diriy need; no drum to 
sound Hs sullifiency: 

Grover! Grover! 
Four more years of Grover I 
Out they go, in we go, 
And then we'll be in clover ! 

Earlier generations, it seems, attuned 
the whole body to the issues of their 
times. They put their best foot forward, 
and tramped up and down, the lantl for 
the great cause. Politics if) still in the 
uir, of coarse, but the citizen of this dajr 
can switch it on or off. Nowadays the 
leg work is all dune by the politicians 
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Vk hen \c» Vurk Lipiui ipurncd 
K. I . Old*, thi>wn here ai the wheel 
■ 'I *n carl) Hen, he rtlurnetl lo I >i - 
■run and helped to e*taldi\h the 
m«rtnr upiul of the »uilJ 





C it y Seeks an Industry 

By LAWRENCE G. KING 



O 



NE of I ho "money 
barons" of the 
McKinley era sat 
in hi- New York 



office otic day in the last 'nine- 
ties listening to a western busi- 
ness man tell how be bad built 
a horseless carriage anil how 
he was planning to build and market oth- 
ers While the westerner talked the caji- 
imIi-i appraised bini critically and men- 
tally noted that he was under forty, which 
is young but not too young. As the con- 
ference come to a close the great man 
'I like your ideas. Find a suitable 
site over in Xew Jersey. Then 
• back and sec me." 
With characteristic directness the 
young man went from the office to the 
Jersey fiats ami began an intensive search 
which a few days Liter resulted in the dis- 
covery of several acres with suitable rail- 



THE motor car industry came to De- 
troit a wanderer looking for some- 
one to give it aid and encouragement 
but aviation is an invited guest 



road and shipping facilities. He then 
sought the financier, who was delighted 
with the news of the discovery and talked 
with a line enthusiasm that promised well 
for the future Then followed day after 
day of procrastination and indecision in- 
termingled with encouraging talk that 
held no definite assurance of financial as- 
sistance. 

The westerner finally grew weary of the 
waiting and tired of the sidewalks of New 
York and started for In- home in Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

The young man New Ytrrk spurned 



was Itansom E. Old*, pioneer 
builder of automobiles and with 
bun be carried away from New 
York the greatest industrial 
opportunity in all the ages of 
history. 

That financier liked Olds but 
lie did not have the imagina- 
tion to realize the immense possibilities 
of the horseless carriage. Therefore he 
did not invest the few thousands of dol- 
lars needed to make the automobile a 
success and thereby make the Jersey 
shore the center of the world's automo- 
tive industry. 

Disappointed but not discouraged R. E. 
Olds ftcppe<] from the tram in Detroit 
m a line mood to tell someone about 
his New York experiences. In the station 
he met S. L. Smith, the man whose quick 
decision was destined to have such a far- 
reaching effect on American economic 
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d a new dimension to the popular belief in (he broadening effect of travel 





CHEVROLET 








Marvelous Machinery lo Achieve ''Quality at Low Cost" 



Great batteries of giant machines that do the 
biddingof skilled operators with almost human 
ingenuity • • .precision gauges that measure 
the accuracy of parts to the smallest fraction of 
an inch . . ■ testing devices that reveal with 
unfailing dependability the quality and fitness 
of metals — nowhere in all the world will you 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT. MICMU.AN. J>u..,.,n ../ C.n.rul Motor* Cor/K>r,iu..n 



find more marvelous factory facilities than 
Chevrolet h.is pro\ ided to carry out the pro- 
mise of its World-famous slogan, "Quality .it 
Low Cost." This magnificent equipment has 
made it possible for Chevrolet to achieve 
spectacular progress — progress that prcmin-i 
to attain even greater lici-hts in the future. 
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urn On told the whole 
with his bnvhood in Ohio 
< Lansing whore Olds built 



of that eventful meeting Olds said remi- 
niscently: 

Motors Helped in Detroit 

" \\, r 1 1 1-N 1 had finished my -tory Smith 
» » ihusias- 

tieally, 'You stay 
right here in Detroit. 
1 will help vou.' That 
promise 'sounded 
pr, liy good to me and 
1 stayed. 

"S. L. Smith was as 
pood as his word and 
thanks to his efforts 
the money was raised 
and we built I letroit's 
first automobile plant,, 
the Olds Motor 
Works, In that old 
phot Chapin, Jack- 
son, Maxwell and oth- 
i r- who lati-r attained 
fame and di-iinction 
in the motor world 
worked with me. 

"It was there that 
1 met Henry M Ice- 
land, the steel maker, 
and Henry Kurd, who 
ihen worked at the 
1 letroit Edison Com- 
pany forabout $1,000 
a year Ford would 
■ I r- >j » in at the factory 
From time to time, 
and in those days 1 
formed a friendship 
with him thai almost resulted in the con- 
solidation of our companies in 1908." 

Willi a knowing smile New York 
-punted the hclple.-.- infant motor in- 
dustry and gave its lather only tolerant 
encouragement when he needed cash. A 
few days later I )fi roil adopted the waif, 
cave it financial nourishment and imme- 
diately the infant began in prosper and 
grow strong. The lamoii.- curved-dash 
oldsrnobile was an immediate success. 

A few short years later the once home- 
less infant was an industrial giant re- 
warding its benefactors with fortunes 
beyond their wilde.-l dreams. W in n- a 
quiet residential city had been, the giant 
built modern Detroit which is one of the 
world's greatest industrial centers with a 
population of almost two millions, and it. 
transformed the little town- of I'ontiac, 
Lansing .and Toledo into thriving, busy 
i It H- 

After Olds had built his factory the in- 
fluence of other men began to he fell in 
the new industry Henry M I.eland was 
a machine expert, a maker of loch grade 
steels and a builder of marine motors, He 
invented the V-type motor, founded the 



Cadillac and Lincoln and contributed to 
the industry one of its most fundamental 
factors, interchangeable part- H«-nr\ 
I.eland told how it whim of fortune had 
something to do with his arrival in Dc- 

I left the Kast in search of a suitable 
-it<- lor ,i machine shop and foundry,'' he 
said. "The very day that 1 decided to 
locate in Chicago the Haymarket riots 
broke out. Such anarchy was too much 
for me and I immediately left for Oetroit, 
where we founded our Lcland-Faulconer 
foundry. We made steel lor Old-, Pierce 
am I ot her early automo! >il,- men and about 



actually ran, but frie 
to do with their eventi 
was no money av nihil: 





A SPACIOUS and comfortable office in the air, ever 
quick to use a better facility or a better method, busi- 
ness has literally taken wings in its concern to save 
time. Along with its blessing of mobility, air trans- 
port gives the office staff opportunity to put the fa- 
miliar report,"He's in conference,"on a higher plane 



that time began to build engines for motor 
launches winch were becoming popnlar. 
Our work required men of the highest 
caliber and we paid good wage- to get. 
i hern, hi fact we paid a higher wage than 
the unions permitted their men to earn at 
that time. 

"Skilled men having a good shop, high 
pay and opportunity for advanceim ut a.- 
they did, and still do in the motor in- 
dustry, have no reason to unionize. I 
think that, next to the contributions of 
suc h men as H. E Olds, the fair-minded- 
ness of Oetroii labor in its relations with 
it- employers is in a large measure re- 
Bpousible for the phenomenal growth of 
the industry and this eommunitv." 

Cars that Actually Ran 

HENRY FORD developed In- light car 
for the masses and Chapin, Collin 
and Jackson left Olds to found the Hud- 
son-Essex. Maxwell began to build the 
car that bore his name and other pioneer? 
put car- on the market 

(.'mirage, untiring perseverance, imagi- 
native mechanical ability and hard work 
enabled the pioneers lo build cars that 



hip had much 
success. Then- 
from the usual 
sources of capital for the munufucture o 
their "freaks" as the early cars \ 
ralli.Nl, and the pioneer* themselves \ 
men of very limited means. Fortuna 
lor themselve- and for the motorists ol 
today the early builders had made frieni' 
who were al>o poor but who had the cour- 
age of their convictions. 

Ill the face of the ridicule of the pub- 
lic the pioneers and their friends scraped 
together a few thousand dollars, pledge. I 
their credit, assumed all ihe n.-ks and did 
all I he work of estali- 
h-hiug the first inan- 
iifaeturing coinpa 
nies. 

Those ambit 10 
independent me 
from the everyday 
walks ot hie attract- 
ed to themselves 
workmen of similar 
characteristics, and 
from the early days 
of the motor indusm 
peace and friendship 
h a v e prevailed be- 
tween capital and la- 
bor in Detroit with 
resultant prosperiu 
to both. 

\fter the war the 
world regarded avi- 
at ion largely as a toy 
f o r w a rr iors a ml 
thought of flyers, a- 
men wlio placed little 
value on their livc- 
The public had little 
faith in commercial 
flying and the few far- 
sighted men who did 
were classed as vision- 
aries and dreamers. 
But in Detroit there 
were men who had done much toward the 
perfection of the automobile and had bi en 
richly rewarded for their efforts. Though 

years had pa 1 since they dreamed their 

great dreams of hundreds of thousands 
of motor cars ill it were to he, they still 
remembered the thrill and romance of 
those earlier years. 

When they heard the infant aviation 
industry trying aloud in the wilderness 
of our unimaginative intellectual Sahara, 
they were not unmindful of another day 
only u quarter of a century past, when 
New York scorned a voung man who be- 
lieved in horseless carriage-, and they re- 
solved to shelter the helpless infant. A 
few men of courage and imagination suc- 
ceeded in inducing the leading industrial, 
business and professional men of Detroit. 
io father the new industry. 

A meeting was called and the iseventy- 
odd men who attended were representa- 
tive of the technical, industrial and fi- 
nancial resources of the city. Those pres- 
ent knew from personal experience, and 
the spokesman emphasized with con- 
siderable frankness, the early difficulties 
of the automobile and what the automo- 



w are most big successes 

made with the 



help 

of somebody else's ideas ? 




AXTHO made the most money — the 
™ ™ man who discovered the gasoline 
engine or Henry Ford? 

Who reaped the bigger profits — the 
prospectors who discovered the oil re- 
sources of the United States or John D. 
Rockefeller? 

Most business successes are made on 
nther people's ideas. Why? Because the 
discoverers of new ideas often lack the 
business ability to cash in on those ideas. 
And because no single brain is big enough 
to create all the ideas necessary EO build 
up one of our complex modern industries. 

A man doesn't have to think up new 
ideas in order to make money. The aver- 
age man can make rapid progress if he 
will only help himself to the gold mine of 
ideas which other men have thought up 
for him. 

Mind-spurring ideas 

To forward-looking men the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute offers a service of real 
valtM — a service which, among other 
things, includes 5,171 practical business 
ideas. 

Profit-producing ideas, business-build- 





II ere are 5, 2/ 'I ideas that will 
increase profits in your business 



ing plans, ideas on finance, on account- 
ing, on office methods, on credits and 
collections, on factory management, on 
advertising and sales promotion. 

These ideas are gathered from the most 
successful men everywhere. They are 
continually being renewed and expanded. 
They are sent to you in the form of a 
Course and Service. 

But that is only half. The Institute 
gives you more than ideas — it gives you 
the fundamental principles behind the 
ideas. You learn not only what to do, 
but why. 

The Course creates in you a clearness 
of vision and a maturity of judgment 
that come to many men only after dec- 
ades of hard work. You are 
given in concentrated form the 
practical experience of thuu- 



sandsnf the most successful business men . 

Some men learn early in life to profit 
by the experience of others. To these 
men is given the joy of succeeding while 
they are yet young. Other men learn only 
by their own hard experience. These men 
postpone success indefinitely. 

Send for the facts 

A book called "Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness" tells all about the Modern Business 
Course and Service. It tells what the 
Institute has done for 358,000 men. Ir 
explains why 45,787 corporation presi- 
dents have taken the Course. It tells 
how busy men can profit by the ideas in 
the Course even without taking time to 
read it in detail. 

Are you anxious to make the most out 
of each passing year — the most in prog- 
ress, in growth and achievement? If you 
are, you can't read this book five 
minutes without saying to yourself as 
thousands of other men have said, "Here 
is what I have been seeking!" The book 
is yours for the asking. Send for it. 



! Alexander Hamilton Institi.-it i 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Executive Training for Business Men 



Send mc the new, r.-vi*ccJ edition of "Forcing AhrjJ 
in Buiincti" which I ma/ Lucp without charge. 



I K CA1t\oh,adJrf}/thr Attxandrr Hamilton 
[mtitutf, LimiUd. C. /*. R. BIJ^.. Turonto 
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bik had done fur the world, for Detroit 
.mil particularly for those present. 

They were of the unanimous opinion 
i hut flying is the next logical step in the 
of transportation and that the 
lure oi it doubtless exceeds the limits of 
nation. To pioneer in the new in- 
they agreed to unite and make 
their investments in the spirit of a dona- 
tion to a worthy cause with no expecta- 
tion of dividends. 

The first step was to eliminate "wild- 
eat promoters" and fake aviation stocks 
from Michigan. Many prominent De- 
troinrs will not t:ilk for publication or 
l*rmit their names to lie used because 
they sincerely fear that, unscrupulous pro- 
moter* will make lire of their name.- in 
aviation stock-selling schemes. 

Assistance for the Deserving 

COMMITTEES studied every phase of 
/ the new industry including the char- 
acter and reputation of every inventor and 
ihe technic*] features of his project. If a 
mail anil his idea stood the careful scru- 
tiny technical ami financial assistance 
were generously furnished. 

As evidence (if the way in which Dc- 
troit has gone into the new industry — 
some call if a new industrial era — there 
is the magnificent Ford Airport and Fac- 
tory, the Stinson Company, the Stout 
Airways, the Buhl Company, the great 
Aircraft Development Corporation and 
many others whose stockholders are to 
be found in the blue book of industry. 

More than twenty millions arc invested 
in the manufacture and o|>ention of air- 
craft in Detroit. This does not. include 
concerns devoting only 
a part of their output to 
aviation. 

A study of the airways 
of the United States 
shows that Detroit capi- 
tal is invested in 45 per 
cent of the total opera- 
ting mileage of the lines 
that span the country 
from coast to coast, and 
from Canada to the 
Gulf, and in more than 
60 per cent of the heavy 
traffic lines. Detroit has 
several well-equipped, 
privately-owned airports 
and the city is (pending 
two million dollars for a 
municipal ainiort, but 
the selection of the site 
has been delayed by po- 
litical juggling. 

When the Fords de- 
cided that it was time to 
get into the air theft 
characteristic energ v 
converted a wilderness 
into one of the world's 
finest airports in the 
brief space of a few 
weeks. They bought out- 
right the company, com- 
posed of many leading 
Detroiters, that was 
building the Stout all- 



inil.il | in- and Edsel K Ford donated 
the beautiful trophy for tlic National Hi- 
hability Tour J • i r Airplanes. 

Referring to his interests in aviation 
H. E. Olds says, "1 invested in aviation 
because it, like the automobile, had to go 
through the pioneering stages. 1 have 
pioneered and know what it means. De- 
lh'i' and Lansing are nuking the same 
contributions to the advancement of air- 
craft that they made to the perfection 
i-i tlii- motor . ;ir 

"To my mind the must important 
factors in the remarkable progress of 
aviation are the men who arc active in it, 
the engineering laboratory, the availa- 
bility of high-grade materials and skilled 
mechanics working under open-shop con- 
ditions. The modern motor and the labo- 
ratory are two advantages that the auto- 
mobile did not have in the beginning." 

Edward S. Evans is an inventor, trans- 
portation expert and millionaire aviation 
enthusiast who believes that a knowledge 
of the real fundamentals of flying should 
lie founded on the art of gliding, which is 
flying a motorless plane. German experts 
have been able to remain aloft more than 
' •1 hours and to attain an altitude of 2,000 
feet in gliders. To stimulate an interest 
in that art Evans has donated a valuable 
national trophy and 48 state trophies to 
lie competed for annually by American 
gliders. 

"Two years ago," says Evans, who held 
until recently the record for 'round-the- 
world-flight in twenty-eight and one-half 
days, "there was not a commercial plane 
in the United States capable of a safe 
transcontinental flight. Today there are 




AIRPLANES like trains require terminal facilities. 
Equipped with runways and landing spaces, han- 
gars, shops, refreshment places and storage rooms, 
the airport invites passenger travel and freight 
traffic. Eves in the skv know them bv their marks 



many well-built planes with well-ap- 
pointed, heated cabins in which 1 may fly 
from coast to coast in :(ti hours with much 
less fatigue than the railroad journey 
causes. That is the progress that we 
have made ill two years and the reason 
why I am interested financially in aircraft 
production and operation." 

The president of the Detroit Edison 
Company is Alex Dow, a native of Glas- 
gow, who came to i Ins country when a Ixiy 
and advanced steadily until today he is 
one of the leading engineers of the 
country. He is also chairman of the 
technical committee of ihe Aircraft De- 
velopment Corporation which is spend- 
ing many thousands of dollars in hghter- 
t han-air research and construction at its 
h mgar mi < I rosse He. 

Airships Make Long Flights 

" r pilE airplane is already a unit of QUI 
•I transportation system," says Dow, 
but I foresee it time not far distant when 
the long ocean flights will be made by huge 
lighter-than-air craft, the dirigibles. 
Down at G rosse lie some of us are build- 
ing a small all-metal dirigible, the MC-2, 
for the United States Navy. It is tin lir-- 
ship of its kind and we expect it to be 
the forerunner of giant airships whose 
metal sheathed hulls will withstand the 
potipding of the severest storms just as 
ocean liners do. The airship like the liner 
will combine great -!/<. with high speed, 
comfort and a cruising radius of several 
thousand miles. As long as such a ship 
has air-space in which to maneuver it 
n ill be perfectly safe in any weather." 

I 7,1. Jesse t I. Vn rent. ■, ice pre-idi lit of 

the Packard Motor Car 
Company, a pilot and an 
engine expert, of interna- 
tional note, says emphat- 
ically, "Aviation is here 
and it needs light reli- 
able engines on Which 
you can bet your life. 
Thai is why 1 am inter- 
ested in it and that is 
why tin- company is 
studying and building 
motors." 

The M. of the old E. 
M F. car is William E. 
M e t z ge r , w ho bee a me ihe 
first automobile dealer in 
the West if not in the 
country in 1S90. He was 
one of the founders of 
the Cadillac and is now 
interest eil in a number 
of aviation concerns. 
• Bill" Metzger says, "To 
those of us who were 
clost ly identified with 
the bicycle and molor 
eras with their contem- 
porary developments in 
rail and water transpor- 
tation, aviation is logi- 
cally the next step. We 
believe that aviation will 
do as much for Detroit 
as the automobile did, 
and we certainly have 




Users of Oakland 
and Pontiac Sixes 
for Business 
Purposes 

Wilson &. Company 

Chic.iijn, Illinnin 

The Celotcx Company 

< l.u Illinois 

Ins. Co. of North America 
FhibJclphia. Pi. 

G. H. P. Cigar Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cndal»v Packing Co. 

Chicj^o* Illinois 

Kraft Cheese Company 

Chit-iuo, llliimta 

Winchester-Simmons Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Am. Mutual Liah. Ins. Co. 

Barton, M-iss. 

A 1 1 i ed Ch em ica 1 &. Dye Co rp. 

New York Ciry, N. V. 

American Radiator Co. 

New York City, N. Y. 

John A. Roebliny's Sons Co. 

Trenton. N. J. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 

New York City, N. Y. 

Western Union Tel. Co. 

New York Ciry. N. Y. 

Continental Insurance Co. 

New York City. N. Y. 

American Gas & Electric Co. 

New York City, N. Y. 

Stone &. Webster, Inc. 

Boston, Mass. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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BIG BUSINESS 

and the 

PONTIAC SIX 
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CONVINCING proof of Pontiae's unmatched value is re- 
vealed in the growing preference which hundreds of 
large American corporations are displaying for this famous 
General Motors Six. 

At the left appears a partial list of the companies that are 
using Oakland or Pontiac Sixes for business purposes. 

The list of Pontiac fleet owners already constitutes an im- 
pressive endorsement of the Pontiac Six by Big Business — 
because Big Business buys on a hard-headed, unsentimental 
basis of dollar-for-dollar value. 

More and more, business users are recognising that no other 
car selling as low as $745 provides such sturdy power and 
long-lived stamina . . . such economical performance . . . and 
such prestige-building style as does the Pontiac Six. And no 
other car near its price equals Pontiae's excellent resale 
value, which results in low depreciation. 

If you are using automobiles in your business, the fast grow- 
ing list of fleet owners offers ample reason why you should 
consider the Pontiac Six. Write our Fleet Department for 
complete data and also for details of our attractive Fleet 
Owner's Plan. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 

Hrn-m some of the largest corporation 1 ! in the world jind from many smaller firm*, letters 
liavc come in by the hundred*, aiking for copies of the hook, "Experience* of Various Com- 
p;mic* in I Lindlin^ Automobile* with Salesmen" . . . The hook include* three general #eo 
tions: "Who Buys ihc Car— the Company or the Salesmen."; **How are Operating L<pen»e* 
Handled'": and "Developing a 1'l.ni of Operation" ... If vmi arc inccrcited in thin book, 
or in Oakland's plan for cooperating with licet uwr* to reduce s.,il« cost, send in the 
coupon below. 
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GENERAL, MOTORS 



OAKLANft-PONTIAC 



Oakland Motor Car Co., Dept. K. 
E'ontiaC. Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Pleaie tend me a copv of the Iwok, "K*pcricn* c* ot V.iriotit Com p.m. in I I in. Mine A. nm mobiles with 
Salesmen. " Tell u • more about your MM user** plan. 




(Name) , .(Company) , 

(Title) (City) 



.(Siute) 
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the facilities to develop every kind of 

aircraft." 

Howard E. Coffin, of tin- IlmNon 
MntorCompany, and Attorney Harold II 
Kinnions have boon described a* "the 
step-fathers of aviation." Cotfin was* a 
founder and fir-i president of the National 
.\oronntitical Association and a mcm- 
licr of the President's Aircraft Board 
which formulated the five-year program 
of aeronautical development for the 
United States Navy. 

Before tlii- war threw Emmons into mo- 
tor produc tion he had attained a reputa- 
tion as a member of the bar. He is now 
ihi.-i. -ii'd actively in the National Air 
Transport Company, the Aircraft De- 
velopment. Corporation and many other 



manufacturing and operating concerns. 

"War work opened my eyes to the 
value of aviation," he says. "Though it 
i- a line weapon of offense and defense 
that is not its greatest value. The world 
needs a safe, clean, swift method ol travel 
over land and water to supplement exit- 
ing transportation. All the centuries of 
known history were required to produce 
rail, water and motor transport. In view 
of the progress man has made in the few 
short years man lias been Hying, who can 
imagine the future of it?" 

( 'old fai ts appeal to bankers. They are 
conservai i\ c and not given to undue opti- 
mum null -- there is a n ison for it In bus- 
iness matters thev usually have tin- last 
w<>rd anil it i- therefore tilting that one of 



the country's leading bankers, Frank W. 
Btair, President of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit , should have the last word 
here. 

"I belong to a flying club and like to 
use a plane," says this gray-haired 
banker. "In a business way I am inter- 
cstcd in both the production and opera- 
ndi! of aircraft. Because our first small 
plane w is not equal to the tasks imposed 
upon if, the bank bought a cabin mono- 
plane which enables our officers to save 
lime and arrive at their destinations much 
Ire-la r tii in they could otherwise Here 
in Detroit we believe that aviation is 
now a business requiring nothing more 
than good engineering, sound organiza- 
tion and efficient management." 
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By a RETAIL DRUGGIST 
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"Y name doesn't niaiter. 1 
am just an ordinary retail 
druggist. Maybe 1 am a 
little out of the ordinary 
cau.-e my store continues to pay profits 
which are qurte satisfactory in spite of 
the multitude of chain and other cut- 
price stores which arc operating today in 
Philadelphia. 

In order to stay in this fortunate po- 
-ition I have to be putting new ideas 
constantly into my business. My wide- 
awake competitors are doing it all the 
time ; if 1 don't do likewise 111 soon be left 
behind in the race for business. 

That is why I make it a practice to 
get away from the store at least one or 
two days every week. I spend this time 
traveling around Philadelphia and nearby 
cities seeing what other retail merchants 
are doing. Naturally I am always on the 
alert for new ideas which look as if they 
could l>e used profitably in my business. 

Vlthough 1 am a druggi-t 1 don't con- 
fine my attention exclusively to drug 
stores. I find that stores not connected 
in the remotest way with retail drugs 
often produce ideas which can be adapted 
to my own use. 

In tin- iraiiie of mind I passed re- 
cently the store of a prominent t '|„ -t- 
tiut Street stat inner and printer. Glancing 
i iMiallv at his window display* my eye 
was caught by a booklet ^howii there 
The title of this booklet was "Druggists' 
Records That Talk." 

The sign in the w mdow i Mended a cor- 
dial invitation to step inside and get a 
fren copy of the booklet. 

I went in, li'tle knowing what turmoil 
and confusion my simple request would 
i a it se. All thc6.ilcspeop!e were bns\ when 
1 entered so il was some minutes before 
any one paid attention to me. Finally, 
-topping one on his way to a cash regis- 
ter, I asked him where I could gel one of 
ibe booklets displayed in the window. 



He was polite enough but the blank ex- 
pression on his face showed that he 
didn't have the failile.-l idea of what 1 
was talking about. As he hurried on he 
vaguely suggested that I might "try" at. 
the counter across the way. 

Imagine! A free booklet prominently 
displayed in the window, a Itooklct w hich 
•a- part oi the selling plan for a book- 
keeping system which probably cost .*.M) 
to $100. (I don't know to this day what 
the Irving-Pitt system described in this 
booklet does cost because no one has ever 
taken the trouble to tell me I But to 
go on with my -ton'. 

At the second counter, however, I did 
u> t a little actum toward the final fulfil I - 
nient of what seemed to me a perfectly 
ordinary request.. Another functionary 
known as "Dad" was loudly summoned 
and to him 1 stated my request for the 
third time. 

"Dad' apparently was general handy 

man and porter but he at least knew 
what I wanted. Straightway he disap- 
peared down a stairway behind the 
loiiuter; he was on bis way to the cellar. 

Skeletons in Store Cellars 

I V\Ii emerged triumphant exactly lif- 
' teen minutes later Having been in 
quite a few -tore ci liars myself 1 knew the 
reason for Dad's triumphant look. It is 
a wonder anybody ever finds anything 
In look- for in no v-r store cellars. 

1 thanked Dad for hi- trouble and 
.«iood expectant, wailing for him to say 
something more. No, not a word, not 
a polite inquiry as to whether or not I 
would lik'' further information or ex- 
planations No inquiry as to my name 
and address. Nothing. Quite evidently 
the store felt that giving me a Uioklct 
was trouble enough without bothering 
with these other details. 

Perhaps people who are familiar with 
the business will s ;l y the inquiries of the 



kind 1 made are usually handled by out- 
side salesmen who, fnun daily contact 
with customers, know what it is practi- 
se] to sell to these customers. They may 
say, too, that it is unreasonable to cxiiect 
a -.ile-per-on behind a counter busy all 
day selling rubber bands and 10-cent writ- 
ing tablets tn I,,, prepared and ready in- 
stantly to launch into a high-powered sell- 
ing talk on a complicated iietn w hich sells 
from *T>0 to $1(1(1. 

But I venture to say that if the Irv- 
ing-Pitt Company were to put adver- 
tisements in magazines offering a free 
copy of this booklet to all who asked for 
it, the resulting inquiries would be 
handled somewhat more systematically 
and expeditiously 

If the booklets are to lie offered me 
in the window, have them readily avail- 
able in the store. Then when someone 
inquires, I don't sec w hy the salesperson 
couldn't say they were keeping a register 
ol all the people to whom the booklets 
were delivered. If the inquirer shows in- 
1 crest at the time, it shouldn't be a diffi- 
cult matter for the salesperson to con- 
don the prospect personally to some one 
of the store's outside salesmen or execu- 
tives who happened to lie available. 

Perhaps stationers feel that these store 
inquiries about which I have had so much 
to sty were only a drop in the bucket 
anyway. No doubt the bulk of the sell- 
ing effort was being done by the store's 
outside salesmen. 

Of course I have no means of knowing 
how true this is, but I do know that an 
outside man from this store has been 
calling on me from this store regularly 
i"r at least two years Bui never in 
that tunc ha.* he made the slightest men- 
tion of the bookkeeping system his store 
handles. 

Maybe some of these complaints about 
the high cost of selling could be elimi- 
nated by the complainants ihemselves. 



Burroughs 

Electric 
Calculator 




Make 
this test 



Run a finftcr lightly and rapidly along 
the row or "9's" {normally the hardest 
keys (o depress on any key-driven cal- 
culator). Try CO make a "9" register 
anyrhing on the dial except a "9". 
Then compare- the pressure on the 
"9" key with the pressure on the "V* 
key; note rhc pressure is the same. Try 
these tests on any key-driven calculator 
and compare results. 



This electric calculator has a light and uniform touch for all keys 
that greatly increases speed. 

The key stroke is unusually short and exactly the same for all 
keys. Depressing the key actuates the motor; the motor instantly 
completes the operation. Each key invariably registers its full 
key value in the dials. The operator cannot short-stroke or 
otherwise misoperate a key. 

With this light and uniform touch for all keys and the motor 
doing the work, there is less operator fatigue and more pro- 
duction per operator. 

Call the local Burroughs Ollicc for a demonstration. 
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(^Dozens at countries contribute compo- 
nents to the pill. Dozens more contribute 
labor, transportation, skill. Thousands 
of hands, of every color, help to bring 
together its ingredients 
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Decoration by Ins Hi- .my Johnson 



THE nrxi tunc yiiil lake .1 ['ill, (jive :i thought iii tile League 
of Nations. Forget its iiuliin-.il significance, and ilniik of 
many nations, la rue and small, wo r ki n g for a common cause. 
Tin- time will then lie ripe for -m li meditation, l >r nothing 
short of such a Ir-ague will then be at work for your good. 

Let's take such a now, figuratively >peakmg, and analyze it to 
find just what manner of men and soils antl lalxjr arc to be found 
inside its litile sphere. 

Within it-; walls is testimony to the effect that bronzed nomads of 
the Sudan fathered the fruits of the colocynth, ilried them in the sun, 
and took the product bv camel or truck to Cairo, whence they may 
visit Ix)iulon before coining to America. I'ossiblv a similar shipment, 
with the Holy Land as its origin, may lie mixed with it when the pill- 
are compounded in some American pharmaceutical supply house 

The next ingredient is aloes, which may have come from the Island 
of Socotra, oil the Fa>t < 'oa-t m At ri< a, or (rum Zanzibar, or Arabia, 
or even from Curacao m ilie 1 tut eh West Indies. 

Ceylon, .Malabar or Mysore may have furnished the next com- 
ponent, cardamom, a Far Lastern herb introduced in many medicines 
to aid or regulate the effect of the principal ingredients. To locate 
the birthplace of the next factor, ipomoea, we mii-t -kij > around the 
globe to neighboring Mexico, to win<-li it is indigenous. Italy, Spain 

or Corsica, the Philip] possibly California, may have produced 

the olive oil necessary for the soap base of the pill. 

Mercury for the calom- 1 will have been produced by Colombians or 
Chinese, or even have traveled from New South Wales to its Ameri- 
can market. Mexico contributes another of the tiece.-sary therapeu- 
tics to this -ame little pill in jalap, which get- its name from Jalapa, 
in the Mate of Vera Cruz. For the little residue of our common little 
pill, we must trace back to the Far Fast, to French lndo-China, and 
Siam. This last i- gamboge, a bright yellow p -mous powder. 

This is but one pill, yet dozens of countries contributed some part. 
I >ozen- more contributed labor, transpurtafinn, skill. One man mixed 
it finally, but thousands of hands took part in its preparation. 

If sieh i- the story of one well known pharmaceutical product, 
imagine the romance and tragedy, the journeys and the dangers in 
strange lands, the collecting, the bartering, the sorting, the curious 
forms of transjHirtatioii, the preparation, blending, extraction, curing, 

compounding and manufacturing that has 
_, ... taken place to -tock a druggist's shelves. 

H2Z£tfS£ a f£& Tin- e ;l ,h„u,g of drugs and using 
ments is probably the '' u ' m '" r human ailments is probably the 
u'orld'solileitprofcsMon world V oldest profession. Four thousand 
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SUN DAY 

plenty of tunc 




M O N DAY 



TUESDAY 





THURSDAY 

On the bum 



4 

FRIDAY 



V-' 



WEDNESDAY 

Out of sorts 



mL> J 

Mr ' 

SATURDAY 

Ccfct Water 



Every Day 

you give your razor a different job to do 

but your Gillette Blade will do every job smoothly and surely 



IT TAKES all kinds of days 
to make a week. This morn- 
ing you can take your time. To- 
morrow you have to rush. One 
day you're feeling fit; the very 
next morning you may be ragged 
from lack of sleep. Hot water, 
cold water, soft water, hard water , 
a slap-dash lather, or a careful 
thorough preparation of the 
beard which may take a full 
three minutes. 

You never give your Gillette 
Blade the same job twice. 

Yet you can always get a smooth, 
comfortable shave from your Gil- 
lette Blade; the blade, at least, 
doesn't change, and its swift, sure job 



is the same under am conditions. 

Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to start 
the day right — seven days a week. 
And Gillette takes extraordinary 
precautions not to disappoint them. 

The steel is the finest in the world. 
It comes in long gleaming ribbons, 
and we lest every ribbon with cru- 
cible and micrometer before we 
even pay the import duty. 



During the last ten years Gillette 
has spent millions of dollars on 
steady blade improvements alone. 
Four out of every nine Gillette em- 
ployees are inspectors and do noth- 
ing else. They get double pay for 
every blade the) discard. They 
make certain that even' package of 
Gillette Blades contains its full 
quota of smooth, comfortable *lui\ ••- 
\l 1 1 \ ou. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, V. S. A. 



Ti> In- -uri- J inti. rmnfnrliilhS- 

ahfVK under tiny rondilim],. .lip a 
fresh Cillrlte Blade »u ymir rusur. 



Gillette 




years t't'icirc thf lurih ni Christ early 
Egyptian records were l>eing traced in 
hieroglyphics, in praise of healing drugs, 
and many of the hundred* of medicinal 
plants in use today were mentioned by 
these early commentators. 

Great have been the strides made to- 
ward combating disease through the 
ages, but the sum of man's knowledge 
concerning the basic cause of disease and 
its eradication is still woefully inade- 
quate. Were this not true, there would 
be little need for the tremendous output 
of medirinals now called for in the treat- 
ment of the many ills the human flesh is 
heir to. The billions of dollars invested 
in this world-wide drug industry might 
then lie spent more aptly for some dif- 
ferent cause. 

The Epic of Drugs 

THE drug industry in this country has 
had a tremendous growth, as is the 
case with most American industries. Its 
story from the Wginning is epic. It extols 
the hardy virtues of those ancient voyag- 
ers — far-afield for precious drugs for rures 
and amulets — in strange lands with death 
by man, disease and storm ever near; 
the fairy-like tales of the old alchem- 
ists who sought to discover the philoso- 
pher's stone, whereby all base metals 
might l>c turned to gold; the universal 
solvent; the fountain of youth; the sor- 
did story of the world's famous poisoners 
whose records may well make the Borgia? 
seem as novices; it en 
patient study and in 
part of the early scien 
the most primitive cqu 
edge; it coordinates 
t he discoveries — med- 
ieal, pharmaceutical, 
and chemical — of all 
time, and endeavors 
to use them for the 
public good. 

The great differ- 
ence between t h e 
halting experimenta- 
tion of those early 
days and the ordered 
research of our tunc 
i? apparent. Today's 
worker has been 
trained. To meet the 
demands of the ph> - 
~u iati, t he manufac- 
turing pharmacist must be ibk 
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^tMANY of the most im- 
portant medicinals in use 
today have been developed 
entirely, or made practi- 
cally possible by thescien- 
t ific staffs of commercial 
drug houses. Today's 
workers have been trained 
to meet exacting physi- 
cians' demands J J 



to pre- 
pare not only the "simples"— the products 
used for generations, but also the most 
complex chemical preparations — the syn- 
thetic drugs which have proved so effec- 
tive in the treatment of disease. Further 
than that, he must be able to manufacture 
the various biochemical and biological 
products which are increasing in use daily. 

His business i- hedged about by regu- 
lations and restrictions, and justly so. 
As purveyors of products intended for 
the treatment of disease, national and 
state governments enact laws which in- 
sure that his preparations will l>e made 
not only of the best of materials but that 
such products must 1* standardized, 
wherever possible, by chemical, physio- 



logical or biological methods, or all three. 

He must guard against the possibility of 
deterioration and bacterial infection. He 
iii'i-t see that In- pi >dii •- v. ill not change 
in hot or cold climates, he must make his 
products safe against excessive moisture 
or dryness; he mint avoid adulteration 
and misbranding; the alcohol he uses in 
the extraction and preservation of his 
products must be fully accounted for, 
and his narcotic requirements must be to- 
taled to the last grain. He serves nn ex- 
acting master. 

The lircer manufacturing houses em- 
ploy -ci. res of lnclily paid chemists, phar- 
macists, biochemists, bacteriologists, bio- 
logists and physicians to manufacture 
their products and to develop new prepa- 
rations. 

These experts carry on the research nec- 
essary to determine the therapeutic value 
of new and old products. Many of tin- 
niest important medicinals in use today 
have been developed entirely, or made 
priirlically possible, by the scientific -•■ \St 

of these commercial house- Biochemical 

and biological products have found their 
highest development also in their labora- 
tories. 

Thorough Examination 

Till, luiuri ol lln- ie-e.itvli develop- 
ment begin- to be apparent when the 
problem is set down in its simplest form. 
Consider the enormous amount of work 
entailed in examining the crude drugs im- 
ported into this country for purity 
alone. According fo the report of the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, 9,607,031 
pounds of acacia, 
valued at $868,041 
entered the country 
from the following 
points : London, Su- 
dan, Paris, Hamburg. 
Khartoum, Antwerp, 
Bombay. Madrid, 
i V vlon, Nassau, Rot- 
terdam and Omdur- 
man. Cinchona bark, 
from which quinine is 
made, entered to the 
extent of 2,217,951 
pounds, valued 3t 
$005,872. It was 
listed as coming from 
Ho! I and, England, 
Ecuador and Ceylon. 

The great increase in popularity of cod 
liver oil (due to the recently discovered 
fact that this oil is extremely rich in 
vitamines A and D, and is an excellent 
preventive and cure for ricket.-t, raisrd 
our imports to 2,01 1,782 gallons the value 
of which was .*! ,937,807, and cme from 
Norway, Newfoundland, France, Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Licorice imports showed the enormous 
total ni .V».U07.!Wi I pounds, valued .it $1,- 
030,823, and found its way hither by devi- 
ous and various methods from ltussia, 
Spain, Mesopotamia, Turkey, (i recce, 



Mexico, Germany, Sicily, Bohemia, Syria, 
France, India and London. In all 275 
varieties of crude druirs were examined, 



covering lots of over 63,000,000 pounds, 
and listed from practically every country 
in the world. 

When these drugs have been passed as 
-ati-l' ii ton by ch< tin - ' ~ of the mtlHtfac* 
turine concerns, they must be ground ami 
extracted, or otherwise prepared lor me- 
dicinal use. Such processes are for the 
mo-t part of a routine type, and offer no 
grent problem to the scientist. 

The difficulties increase many fold, how- 
ever, when the therapeutic qualities of 
Mich preparai urns are to be determined 11 
a drug contains alkalnidal substances 
often they may be determined quantita- 
tively by chemical method'-. Many other 
characteristics may be determined by 
such control. 

If, however, the activity of the drug i* 
due to some property that, does not lend 
itself to chemical control, it is necessary to 
standardize physiologically. In other 
wortLs, the effect of the drug must be de- 
termined on some livintr animal or some 
animal organ. This is an exacting process 
and requires the service of a biochemist 
or pharmacologist. 

One drug may lie tested for its action on 
the heart ; another on the nervous system ; 
another for the power to contract the 
arterioles; another for its effect on iiiii- 

. on- -tirtacc.-; -inoihi r tor Us ictii he 

intestinal muscles or some other body 
function. In the case of drugs on which no 
previous research work has been done, 
such determination* may result in the 
lalnirs of years liefore satisfactory proof of 
activity may be obtained. 

Statements concerning drugs are ampli- 
fied many tunes m the determining of 
values of the enormous numbers of syn- 
thetk chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, and the many animal organs capal 
ol producing therapeutic effects. They 
must l>e proven by thorough animal ex- 
perimentation before they can be consid- 
ered suitable for human use. For this 
purpose the animals employed are usually 
w hite rats, guinea piss, frogs, rabbits, cat,- 
and dou- Kvmographic or photographic 
record- are made as to the various organ 
reactions, of respiration, heart beat and 
oilier timet ions. As careful attention is 
paid to surgical detail and interpretation 
ni rc-ailis a- i- accorded the human being 
in the average operation. 

Secretions Are Important 

WE are just beginning to realize the 
important, part that the internal se- 
cretions play in the body mechanism. The 
discovery of vitamines a few years ago 
diowe.l the enormous power exhibited 
by minute proportions of these food es- 
sentials, as to whose composition we are 
as yet still in the dark. 

With this discovery followed the knowl- 
edge that the ultraviolet ray imparted 
certain characteristics to various vita- 
mine- inert substances and thereby rend- 
ered these formerly inert products highly 
active in the same degree as uroducts 
naturally rich in vitamines, immediately 
raising the important question as to the 
relationship between such products. 
Here the scientist begins to. consider 
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whether or not thr activity in Ijothr rases 
tn, iy not lie due to some intracellular 
activity, inherent in the one cane ard HI 
up by the action of the ultra-violet ray 
ill the other. 

An Industry Helps Health 

TIIK story of the industry is replete 
with specific instances of iiriu.-iui I and 
extraordinary scientific happenings that 
have exerted the most profound influence 
on human health and happiness. The 
larger drug houses have cither originated 
or aided in the development of many Of 
tl»e most jmi>ortant medical discoveries 
• if the arc. Insulin, an extract from the 
Isles of Lnngcrhans of the pancreas is 
:in outstanding esnmple of such coopera- 
tion. Profiting by the discoveries of 
lianting and Rest in the laboratories of 
Dr. J. J. R. MacLeod, of the University 
of Toronto, and working in conjunction 
im'Ii the Insulin Committee of that Uni- 
versity, American manufacturers have 
produced ill ample quantities sufficient 
of this Insulin at such a reasonable price, 
that thousands of dialiefic patients have 
l>een brought back practically from the 
grave, and have been restored to a slate 
of health sufficient to allow them to con- 
tinue their occupations in comfort in- 
stead of becoming burdens to their rela- 
tive* or charges of institutions. 

Epinephrine — better known under the 
trade name of Adrenalin — is an extract. 
"t i lie suprarenal glands, and ha- become 
one of the most widely used products 
in the world as a hemostatic and astring- 
ent. It has ben Uted extensively in 
hay fevers, asthmas, inflamma- 
tions, in surgical operations to 
-in|i bleeding, and in poisoning 
with strychnine, cyanide and 
aconite. Its notation in pure 
form is considered one of the 
j., :tr.i (A Linple- of physiologi- 
cal chemistry, and has resulted 
in its preparation by synthetic 
means. 

I nr hided in the considerable 
list of those synthetic or chemi- 
cally-built medicinals of inesti- 
mable value in the treatment of 
disease may be mentioned Sal- 
■. ir-:>n-l>iH), discovered by I ! 1 1 r - 
lich as a remedy for syphilis; 
barbital, luminal and kindred 
hypnotics for the relief of pain 
and to produce refreshing sleep; 
iiiercuroi'hronie, aeriflavine and 
other dyes exerting characteris- 
tic antiseptic and germicidal 
1 1 1 o perries; phcnolsulphotieph- 
'haliin used as a test for kidney 
function, and many other diag- 
nostic and therapeutic agent-. 

Chaulmugrn Oil and its prep- 
arations offer the hope of elimi- 
nation of leprosy. 

(til of C'henopodinm and car- 
bon tetrachloride are aiding in 
the abolition of hookworm. 

More recent discoveries have 
diuwn the remarkable recupera- 
tive effects of liver and liver ex- 
tract- in the treatment of per- 



nicious animii, and rhemicid and animal 
experiments lead us to believe that some 
inorganic fom|>ound peculiar to the liver 
also may be found to aid in this recupera- 
tive effect. 
A new non-toxir bactericide — bexylre- 
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I .arson of the University 
in cooperation with one 
drug manufacturer, has resulted in the 
perfection of deioxol — a -odium rninn- 
leate compound possessing not only 
marked germicidal properties, but capa- 
ble of detoxifying or rendering innocuous 
the toxic secretions of bacterial origin. 

The proving and standardization of 
mi. Ii products are remarkable ami highly 
inti resting in l Ivtnsi Ives In testing the 
activity of the sodium ricmoleate com- 
I'outnls, for instance, guinea pigs are in- 
jected with lethal or killing doses of te- 
tanus toxin as controls. 

t ii le-r animals are then injected with as 
much as several hundred times the lethal 
dose, containing small quantities of sodi- 
um ricmoleate, without harm to the ani- 
mals arid without the slightest signs of 
tetanus convulsions. 

The developments m colloidal chemis- 
try affect even' phase of life. The studies 
of vitamincs are of increasing importance 
daily and have resulted in the production 
of an extract of cod liver oil of such 
strength that minute quantities „f ,]„„,. 
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■•ani Itlis of I grain prevent and cure 
rickets in children. 

Finally there should 1m- mentioned the 
influence which light radiation lias played 
in increasing the medicinal am! food 
values of certain products. More re- 
cently investigations on the influence of 
powerful magnetic fluxes on therapeutic 



French scientist has aptly stated that the 
life of a cell is the measure of its magnetic 
potential. 

If cell-potentials can be maintained, or 
incn isi-d in act i\ it y. b> such nu an\ 1 1n 
possibilities lor medical advancement on 
enormous, and agricultural, horticultural 
and other industries mav be greatly tiene- 
filed. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual 
amount of capital invested in ihe drug 
indu-try in the United States. It has 
been said that the combined branches of 
the trade will approximate two billion 
dollars in value: certainly it is consider- 
ably in excess of one billion. 

Large Advertising Hill 

ACCORDING to figures p i VP „ |, y the 
*"* Department of Commerce for 1927, 
-lightly over a billion dollars' worth ol 
pharmaceutical products were sold. In 
disposing of this output, 54,272 drug 
stores played the leading part. Physician- 
to the number of 1 *!»..">ini prescribed mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of nu-dieinals. 

The advertising bill of the drug trade 
for 1!>27, in weekly and monthly jour 
nil- alone, amounted to approximately 
!r2S,f)00,000. This expenditure 
places the indu.-try at the head 
of all advertisers u-itig such 
mediums. The automobile in- 
dustry in this field fell several 
million dollars below this 
amount, as did the advertising oi 
all foods and food beverages 
combined. The above figures do 
not take into consideration the 
large amounts expended by the 
industry in trade journals, news- 
papers and other forms of pub- 
licity. 

The value of the exports ol 
pharmaceutical product? i- 
steadily increasing, and coun- 
tries formerly showing a prefer- 
ence for English, German and 
French goods, are turning more 
and more to the American man- 
ufacturer for their requirements 
In all, imports into 87 nation- 
are reported indicating that 
American made medicinals are 
penetrating to the farthermost 
comers of the globe. This condi- 
tion has been made possible by 
three essential factors — the final- 
ity of the products produced; 
the faith of the foreign physi- 
cians, many of whom have 
studied in American colleges, in 
these products; and the earnest 
endeavor of our drug trade am- 
bassadors in extolling the virtues 
of dleM goods abroad. 





EVERYTHING RIGHT AT VOIR F1NCERTIPS ... in this well-planned, Art-MeiaU^uipped office 
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Step into a pleasant office . . . 
ct\ nipped wiih attractive Art 
Metal furniture designed by 
office equipment engineers . . . 
and your day's activities start 
with comfort and proceed 
with dispatch 

MISFIT equipment can shatter 
ihe smoothness — lessen the 
speed— of office routine. 

Equipment not built for its job or 
tired witb old age wastes much valu- 
able time and effort. 

With Art Metal Steel Office Equip- 
ment, every piece exactly suils ils 
job. Every piece is wrought from 
enduring steel by craftsmen . . . every 



piece designed by office equipment 
engineers who know the needs of 
to-day's business. And the trim, 
clean line* and the vigorous, modern 
beauty of Art Metal give your office 
the appearance that speaks success. 

Small wonder that so many offices 
are installing Art Metal. They are 
replacing equipment that sticks, 
warps, bruises, splinters and wears 
out. with this lasting and beautiful 
steel furniture. 



Art Metal is available in wood-grain 
finishes and rich olive green. 

If youM like to find out more about 
the modern in office furniture as 
typified in easy-working, perma- 
nently handsome Art-Metal equip- 
ment, just write today for "Office 
Standards," a new booklet written 
especially to meet modem business 
needs. It offers many helpful hints 
on office arrangement and contains a 
practical office layout device. Also 
ask for the catalogs listed below in 
which you are interested: 

L Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Ho- 
rizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Uptight Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Height Files; 8. Post 
Index Visible Files. The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 
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STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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(j^Know the story of farming and you'll 
understand the farmers' demands 

Farming Has a Brighter Side 

By HUGH J. HUGHES 



O 



F course there's a farm prob- 



lem! One would 



l'i .oh>h 



to ignore the fart that the 

farmer, since l'.t'Jl, has been 

hoc mi , hard row ; that the farm price 
of many of his products, us measured 
ac.illl.-t the rust.- of production, J>l i- < - 
him at an economic disadvantage; truit 
lor n long time he has Ijeen demanding 
of Congress something positive in the 
way of fnrm relief — some way of bring- 
ing production and profits into a de- 
-i ra ble relationship with earli other. All 
this is granted. 

But there's a side to the farming pic- 
ture that may help us to understand bet- 
ter the demands of the farmer. It's the 
story at what fanning has passed 
through in the last fifty or sixty years, 
particularly in the last twenty. 

BefOTO the Civil War, at least three 
out of every four people in the nation 
were encaged in the production of food, 
■lid it wa- touch and co whether there 
would lie enough food for all. There 
was. Hul the margin was small, and 
our agricultural exports, up to the firing 
on Sumter, cut only a small figure in 
the trade of the nation or of the world 



The South furnished a market for the 
spare products of the upper Mi-sis.-ippi 

Valley, and ton brought in money 

from across the seas. 

Farming was a simple business. You 
raised everything you could, got along 
without everything you could, md -old 
your surplus when you could, and when 
your farm wore out you pulled west to 
new lands. Or stayed where you ware 
and helped to found the dairy or live 
stock or truck gardening industries that 
began to take shape in the middle years 
i.i the last century. And these farms, 
alike in main puqiosc — that of assuring 
at least a living — spread from the At- 
lautic to the Pacific, and set the pattern 
for fanning down to the opening years 
of this century. 

Magnitude of Agriculture 

TODAY we find our-ehc- with r..»0(i- 
<MH) f irms, employing some 1 1 .(KM 1,1)111) 
owners and hired men, spreading out 
. \er im.mWM acres of tilled fields, 
using ">(i.lXJO,nilO horsepower in the pro- 
duction of crops. This is more horse- 
power than is employed by all our fac- 
tories and mines combined. We are 



holding in reserve some 300,000,000 acres 
of potential farm lands. Willi but one- 
fourth of the nation's population em- 
ployed in agriculture, we are producing 
enough to feed our own people, with a 
comfortable margin to spare. 

We measure our annual agricultural 
production in billions of dollars We 
measure our farm inve-tment in tens of 
billion- The cooperatives an- credited 
with |B annual Overturn of more than 
two billions. 

New York State rolls up a total an- 
nual farm-wealth production of half a 
billion a year, and the valleys of Penn- 
sylvania come close to the same figure. 
We are mill furnishing the cotton mill- 
of the world with three-fourths of all 
their fiber. Our nation has become in- 
dustrial — and at the same time it re- 
mains increasingly agricultural even in 
the industrial East, in spite of a net loss 
in farm population, within the past five 
years, of nearly four million people. 

Something has happened, and is hap- 
pening before our eyes. 

The same industrial revolution that 

transformed the villi _c life of England 

century and a half ago, and that crossed 
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EN OWN 




"Th E Renown" m e* «/ tk 

0/ named Pennjykania freight trains 
that have set remarkable records for regu- 
larity and dependability of on time arrival. 



Kentucky Bred . . . 
Chicago Bound 



"T^YOWN in the "blue prass"' region 
-L' of Kentucky young colts are 
taught at an early age the value of 
prompt arrival. For it is an estab- 
lished fact that the more punctual 
a horse is in crossing the finish line, 
the better are his chances of keeping 
his name off the list of the "also 
rans." 

An iron horse of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad that starts its run in Ken- 
tucky seems to have acquired this 
"blue grass" habit of prompt arri- 
val. For over a long period of 
monthsit has pulled" The Renown," 
a big freight train, from Louisville 
to Chicago — and brought it in 
regularly and dependably on time. 

"The Renown" carries all classes 
of freight, except minerals, includ- 



ing in its cargoes produce from 
Southern States that reaches Louis- 
ville via connecting railroad lines 
from that territory. 

These shipments go not only into 
Chicago, but to the Northwest ter- 
ritory routing via the Chicago 
Gateway. 

* * * 

The route of "The Renown" lies 
through Indianapolis and Logans- 
port, Indiana, which points are 
also served by this train. And 
shippers using this route have found 
the train thoroughly reliable and 
dependable in its on time perfor- 
mance. 

Day in and day out "The 
Renown" arrives punctually at its 
destination. Watched over by vigi- 



SHIPPERS 

Are you giving the* man who 
routes your freight rhe time and 
opportunity to effect the econo- 
mies, contribute to the new busi- 
ness strategy which in many 
industries is considered the most 
important development since 
Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
or many organizations have been 
instrumental In the speeding up 
of turnover — in the reduction of 
inventories — and in the opening 
up of new celling territories to 
which improved freight transpor- 
tation has given rhem access. 



lanr train crews and by hundreds of 
alert men at points along the line, it 
has established the reputation of 
being one of the best performers in 
the fleet of trains known as "The 
Limiteds of the Freight Service." 



Pennsylvania Railroad 

Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 



Ill 

the Aliunde .-mil -lured New England in r ir 
manufarltirinc activity a half century 
later, ihiit ha- ni:i(le of tis ;l great miitni- 
l:u-ln rmi» nation — tli:it uidii.-tnal rcvolu- 
tion has reached the farm It is now iit 

(lie lull .-IV IIIL' e,l II- progress. 

Fuaoiag Of all Sorts 

WK ARK watching the rise of a gnat 
new croup i>i ni:iiitif:irturiiie inihi^- 
tries rnllcd in the mass "agriculture," a 
new croup i>f ludu-trial gialil- lliit have 
bul one thing in common — that their elm I 
•niirer oi raw material is the soil. Indus- 
irie- as diverge as dairyinc and lemotl- 
grow inc, or as i-orrelated a- eurn and hog- 
lai-mg are included 'I hesc new industries 
have spread far and wide They have 
sprung out of the old-fashioned farms, 
either in response to a local market de- 
mand that was soon 
Iff I far behind, or be- 
cause of personal 
preference, or by rea- 
son of e lima tie rendi- 
tions. 

Dairying, live- 
.-tock, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, wool, fruits, 
I i ia toes, vegetables, 
|M»ultry and egg!* — to 
name only a few of 
the major industries 
— call to mind in each 
instance an invest- 
ment comparable 
only with such indus- 
tries as steel, oil and 

automobiles Meas- 
ured in dollars the 
hennery is of mure 
importance than the 
wheat field, and the 
easily overtops them all. 

In 1S70 the fanner was just 
u farmer. Today the tanner 
is a wheat-grower, or an 
orchnrdist, or a dairyman, or 
a n v one of some thirty or 
more disl ine I specialists in 
]>rinliieiioii. And that simple 
latement bridges a vast step 
forward in wealth, education 
and living comfort. 

The American fanner of today is 
at least five limes as etlieient a- his 
lather of the 'seventies. Then it took 
three men to feed lour; now U takes 
one man to feed four. Then the 
fanner got up before the sun and 
-topped work when it became too 
dark to sec. A sixteen hour day was 
I he common ihinc. 

Today the hours of lulxtr on the 
farm compare favorably the year 
'round with hours of labor in oilier 
indust rii - The «orkmg day has been 
cut practically in half. Then human 
labor w as cheap and the loll in human 
life, on the farm as in industry, was 
heavy. Today human l:il K>r on the 
I ai in i- dear, and pn/ed accordingly. 
Then men and women <>n the (arm 
were old at. fifty; today iIh-v arc Mill 
in their prune when I hey are well he- 
vond the half-centurv mark 
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Measured in production fier hour per 
man the farmer of today is easily worth 
live o| the <'i\il War era, measured ill 
((union ol living and in opportunity for 
further progress there is scarcely any 
way by which to make a comparison. 

Compare, if you please, the farm house 
of filty years ago or even of thirty years 
ago with that of today. Compare it- 
rold discomfort, its meager furnishing'', 
lack of propel healing, lighting, ven- 
tilation, sanitary conveniences, its too 
IrciMlcu! lac k of gooil water, Its neighbor- 
hood isolation, with the comforts de- 
manded as i esMiies in t hi' modern 

farm home. And compare the modern 
farm home with that of the average 
uicrkingman in the en v. 

The tidds both ways ;ir ,. heavily in 
favor of the farmer of today. The tele- 




da i r v 



Till- farmer no lunger works from dawn to 
dark. He is five times as efficient as his 
father of the 'seventies; the joys of his 
mode of living have increased. But he still 
has his problems. Yesterday's progress cre- 
ated today's enigmas; today's advance will 
make problems for him to solve tomorrow 




phone, radio, electric lights, niral free 
delivery, good roads, the automobile put 
the farmer in touch with the world out- 
side his own neighlxirhood. Hifi schools 
compare well m efficiency with those of 
like glade in the city, his children look 
forward to high sc hool and lo college. 
Why" 

The aiwwer is a story of progress un- 
precedented anywhere else, save per- 
liaps in ihat of the rise of American 
manufacturing. 

In the late 'sevent its the farmer had 
placed in his hands the twine binder 
Tin- caiig plow was perfected. In the 
next twenty years came the steam 
thresher, the header, new and larger 
farm machinery, the silo, the cream 
separator, the Hahcoek cream lest. With 
the new century came the gas engine, the 
farm tractor, the tele- 
phone, rural free 
delivery, creameries, 
cheese factories, the 
automobile, livestock 
shipping associations, 
jfc^ ^Sfc.^ farmrrs'clevators, Un- 
consolidated rural 
school, agricultural 
training in high 
schools, schools of do- 
mestic science, the 
general distribution 
of the findings of fact 
from agricultural col- 
leges and experiment 



The livestock breed 
associations, dating 
their history from 
1S30 and on, began 
t heir great work of 
education The demand for 
power on the farms of the 
Middle West was answered 
by the breeds of great draft 
horses, as again today it is 
being answered by the gas 
tractor. The pioneer cow 
wiih low butter-fat yield and 
short milking season began to 
lie re placed wiih the modem 
ami efficient milk producer. 
The steer that had taken 
from three to live years to come to 
butchering age gave place to the 
quick-maturing type of to-day. The 
two-year old. live-hundred pound, 
expensively raised hog went out of 
fashion and the eight-months old. 
tnarkel-inaiiireil hog took its place 
The scrub hen of the barn-yard was 
shooed into oblivion, and the poultry 
and egg industries took their place 
alongside wheat, cattle and corn. 



I 



Advancing Rapidly 

every state of the Union, col- 
yf agriculture and experiment 
stations were leading the march of 
progress. The United Slates Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now expending 
$i:W,()00,(XX) a year (the lignn-s are 
for 10281 in In-half of agricultuie, was 
steadily expanding the field of its 
work to meet the advancing demands 



Announcing 
Important Improvements 



4 - Wheel 
Brakes 

for Safety 




International 

4 and 6 -cylinder 

Speed Trucks 



THESE MODELS 



THE SPECIAL DELIVERY is a speedy 
and sturdy '. aon truck, of 124-inch 
whcelbasc, and admirably adapted for 
most any light-haul requirement. 

THE SIX- SPEED SPECIAL is a 1-ton 
job with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 
A speed for every need; power for every 
emergency. 

Model S Is a general -purpose truck for 
regular hauling and delivery of l. L V-ton 
loads. Supplied with either 4 or 6*cylindcr 
engine. 

Model SF-34, 4- cylinder, and Model SF. 
36, 6-cylinder engine. Both of I'rMi 
capacity* 

Model SF-46. 2-ton capacity, with 6-cyl- 
indcr engine and 4 forward speeds. 

Models SD-44 and SO-46 '4 and 6-cylin- 
der). Heaw-Dulv Speed trucks, especially 
designed for dump and trailer work. Four- 
speed transmission and cantilever rear 
springs. 



In addition to the Speed Trucks, the 
1 ii t< i urn i. uuil Line also includes 
Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 
2%-ton to 5-ton sizes.MotorCoaches, 
and McCormtck-Deering Industrial 
Tractors. All are sold and serviced 
by 169 Company-oxvned branches 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and dealers everywhere. 



Always in the front rank 
in truck engineering, 
the International line of 
Speed Trucks is now offered 
with important improve- 
ments throughout, in design 
and construction. 

Greater economy in oper- 
ation, roomier bodies, new 
cabs, greater driving ease, fuel 
and air cleaners, longer and 
stronger frames. The same 
reliable spring suspension as 
before, and four-wheel brakes 
on every model! One of the 
examples of International 
advanced engineering is the 
Six-Speed Special — the only 
Heavy-Duty Speed Truck 
built with 6 speeds forward 
and 2 reverse. 



Capacities range from % ton 
to2tons,andall \%, I % and 2- 
ton models are available with 
either 4 or 6-cylinder engine. 
There are bodies for every 
kind of work a truck must do, 
from economical excavation 
to delivery de luxe. There is 
speed for good going, plenty 
of power for bad, and sturdy 
stamina to stand up under 
every load. Trucks easy to 
ride and drive, easy to look at, 
easy to like! 

And every International 
Speed Truck is all truck— not 
a rebuilt passenger car in the 
line. Every one of them is 
built for work — and famous 
for it. And they are better 
trucks now than ever! 



International Harvester Company 



606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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iif the tanner. Pioneers i>l In ner funning 
methods, men who a* farmers had made 
good in their own lines of production, 
went up :iinl down (he land telling the 

-lory nl the silo, of deep tillage, of belter 

stock. 

The farmers' institutes, hcticr farm 
training, the steady call of the agrieul- 
lural prr-s to more profitable farming all 
[ilayed (heir part in this great movement. 

There is little question that the snl> 
-idi/ing of I a niiing by the Government 
in the days immediately following the 
Civil War was a bad thing for the m- 
duslry Cheap land-, free land-, led 
to wasteful expansion and ruinous com- 
petition Wo were still under the spell 
of the idea of a self-contained, self-sus- 
■ .mmg la rm home. It simply would not 
work. 

A Flood of Grain 

'INHERE was but one thing for the fron- 
*■ tier prairie farmer to do. Raise grain. 
I he nnpael of that main (loud of the late 
seventies, and on dow n the years, has been 
felt by every fanner from coast to coast, 
and still remains one of our leading agri- 
cultural problems. 

But if the Government was overeager 
ti. settle up tin- v.u nil lands of the 
West, if it pushed the borders of farm- 
ing too fast and too far, it did what it 
could for agriculture. 

First of all the ites of the Prairies 
acted to curb the railroads. The power 
to regulate rates, vested in the states, 
was railed into anion, and the various 
stale Railroad and U'.irehmi-e Commis- 
sions beg Ml In funi lion followed, m the 
'eighties, by the United States Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. These 
agencies, both state and Federal bad as 
one of their main reasons for existence 
the matter of rail rate* as they .ilTeeted 
agriculture. 

I n I -so I he leder il Cox eminent :r_' Mil 
stepped into the field to protect the dairy 
industry by the passage ot the Oleomar- 
garine Act. The Clayton Amendment to 
I lie Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and the 
Capper- Volstead Act of more recent years 
have cleared the road for the coopera- 
tives. 

Cooperatives Give Power 

THE coojieraiive is the assembling 
room of the farm industry it repre- 
sents. If the individual farmer cannot 
assemble his product* wit h those of others, 
i lid sell them collectively, lie is as helpless 
as would be the lathe worker ill a fac- 
tory were be the owner of his la I lie and 
materials, and denied the right to as- 
semble and -ell hi- products along with 
those of other workers. 

So Congress re.i-oiied, and legislated. 
To round out tins particular phase of 
government aid to farming, Congress m 
pi.'ti established within the Bureau of 
Economics m the 1 >cp niinent oi Agnciil- 
ture the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing to aid the lorniafion of cooperatives 
among farmers. 

In ll'lti cam© i he Federal Fann I/uin 
Act, with itjs twelve district banks, its 



2ii to 23 year amortized loans on a 
lilieral valuation basis, and with tin- 
lnniled funds available to the farmer 
at a low rate of interest. 

Seven years later, when it was seen that 
the short-lime credit granted to llie busi- 
ness man was not adapted to the needs ot 
the fanner, with his very much slower 
turnover, a nation - wide Intermediate 
Credit banking system was put into 
operation. 

The Government backed these banks 

with *o<),(KKMX)(J, and made $Til',0,l .000 

available to the fanner in need of short 
tune loans. In BUG and the two fol- 
lowing sessions of Congress the United 
Stales Warehouse Act was passed and 
improved. 

In VS22 the fanner secured, in the 
Tariff of that session, practically every- 
thing he asked for. Three limes the 
operations of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion were extended to allow the fanners 
caught in the post-war deflation to get 
out from under, and the loans of that 
period reached a total of something like 
a half billion. 

The Federal Government adopted free 
rural delivery as an aid to the social 
and business life of (he farm, and i- ex- 
pending, on this service approximately 
$HK),000,000 a year. 

For every dollar that industry gets 
from the Government lor the operation 
of the Department of Commerce, farm- 
ing get- six dollar- lor the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The I'a.-ker.- and Sloekvards and Grain 
Futures \< is, Federal aid for roads, Fed- 
eral improvement of waterways, the Joint 
Stock Land Bank — these are but other 
instances of the steadily growing attention 
rh il the nation as a w hole has been giving 
to the problems of the farmer. 

Valuations Raise Cost 

r piNS is not the place to go into I dfs- 

I cu-Mon of pre-cnt farming ills, but it 
may be pointed out that two tilings have 

II reiiiuated them : 

The farmer has pursued the age-old 
former practice of capitalizing his earn- 
ings m increased farm valuations. 

And I he post-war deflation has left him 
with liuiea-id labor costs, increased 
laxes, increased interest charges, increased 
marketing costs. 

Farm values, omitting the R»20 peak 
of per acre prices, have risen in Illinois 
from $40 17 in 1000 to $1 1 1 )'i in 102o. 
In Pennsylvania the rise was from .70 
to $.'14.07; in Texas from $4.70 to $•_>:; 04: 
in Washington from $11. OS to .$40.34; in 
Smith Dakota from tOJN to $37.51; in 
Minnesota from $'J1 Ml to $59.77. 

It probably i- rink heresy to say so 
but thesft increases, which are typical 
of condit iuiis over the country as «• 
whole, nan that the fanner has forced 
up the cost of his raw materials with 
every added dollar of valuation placed 
upon his land. 

lie has steadily increased his invest- 
ment in such materials rather than in 
actual working capital. And his land, 
which is his source of raw materials, is at 



the same time his taxable property, the 
base of values uiron which roads are built 
and schools expanded. 

In order to show a profit on present- 
day farming the old-fashioned methods 
will not do. The 120-pound butter-fat 
cow is as hopelessly out of date as the 
self-rake reaper. 

Wasteful production means, not merely 
the bankruptcy at the wasteful farmer, 
but. also the depression of his industry as 
a whole. And it goes without saying that 
there is gross waste and mismanagement 
in farming. The old methods linger on. 

Selling at a Loss Hurts 

IN every neighborhood are men who are 
*■ getting ahead, men who are breaking 
even, men who are going behind. And tin; 
man w ho is producing at a loss, and who 
keeps on producing — every business man 
knows what that man means - to the wel- 
fare of an industry. Farming has its 
share of such men. 

Conservative estimates place the 
fanners who are getting ahead at twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of the total, of 
farmers who are breaking even at alxiut 
fifty per cent, and of farmers who are 
hopelessly unfitted by reason of lack of 
managerial skill, knowledge, or applica- 
tion to business at the remaining twenty 
or twenty-live per cent. 

And again the picture brightens. The 
three hundred pound per year, butter- 
fnt cow is here, and in ever increasing 
iiuniliers. 

The 1 tfi< lent 1 urn-convert ing hog, the 
quick-fattening steer, the heavy-fleeced 
sheep, the prolific hen, the high quality 
orchard — these the fanner has at hand to 
put to use. 

The combine harvester-thresher, long 
used in Australia and on the Pacific Coast, 
is lopping twenty cents a bushel off the 
cost of wheat production in the tran-- 
Missis-ippi gram belt 

The tractor and truck are revolution- 
izing the speed w uh which farming opera- 
tions may l>e carried forward. Coopera- 
tion is ceasing to be a club for the extor- 
tion of higher prices, and is fast taking its 
place beside oilier established marketing 
agencies. 

Transportation still is a problem, will 
remain a problem as long as our centers 
of production and centers of consumption 
remain far apart 

Social Life Improved 

AND hnw the social life of the farm 
■ has w idem-,!' p.eliex e 11 or not , "the 
good old days" were socially poverty 
stricken as compared with the present. 
The farm boy and farm girl have their 
clubs, their schools, their enlarged 
neighborhood in which to grow tip. 

Problems'.' There always will be fann 
•iroblems. Are there not problems in 
. In- transportation, manufacturing, mar- 
keting worlds'* The latest problems of 
the fanner are those created by yester- 
day's progress; those of tomorrow will 
lie problems arising out of today's ad- 
vance in management, farm engineering, 
and marketing. 
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Submit 
your problem 
tap a key-*- or 
nudge a lever- 

+ in an instant 
answer is before 

so SIMPLE 
ANYONE CAN DO 
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THE^EW AII^AUTOMATIC MARCHANT 




Automatic repeat addition. 13. Automatic division. 
14. Automatic stop control tor all operations. 15. 
Maximum "carry-over" capacity. 16. Minimum desk 
space. 

Performance is the only true gauge of a calculating 
machine. Call our nearest office and ask them to bring 
you .i Marchant— to try in your own work. No obliga- 
tion whatever. Then you'll know why the Marchant 
assures you 25 "i to -10"; greater efficiency. See the 
Marchant — before you decide on a calculator. 



. t^Amazing in its 
performance — be sure to see it before 
you decide on a calculator 

Aladdin would surely have questioned the in- 
fallibility of hisMagic Lam p,had he seen the per- 
formance of the new All-Automatic Marchant. 

Difficult calculating is completed so simply 
and lightning fast that it appears little more 
than a matter of submitting problems — tap- 
ping keys — or touching levers — and then 
reading the answers! 

Automatic Division, Automatic Multiplica- 
tion, Automatic Repeat Addition, Direct Sub- 
traction — and all the other features of the 
"Marchant Test", the standard of calculating 
machine efficiency: 

1. Anyone can run it. 2. Visible dials for all fac- 
tors and results. 3. "True Figure" register dials. 
4. Horizontal straight line reading. 5. Dials spaced 
for easy reading. B. Automatic electric dial clear- 
ance. 7. Noiseless sliding carriage — new one-hand 
release. H. Automatic position indicator. 0. Quiet 
start and stop motor. lO. Automatic multiplication 
— right hand control. 11. Direct subtraction. 12. 

Mail this coupon for additional information — 
or as a request to sec the Marchant perform. 

Sales and Service— New York Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Nashville Buffalo, Cincinnati. Cleveland. Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, 
Kansas Gty, St. Louis, New Orleans, Houatnn, El Paso, Denver, Los Angeles. San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and in 75 other cities in the United States and Foreign 

Countries. For Canada: United Typewriter Company, Limited, Toronto, Montreal and 1 It other Canadian cities. 
— . — — - — — — — — — — — — _ — - — 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

I wish to see the booklet, "Sixteen Improvements" □ I wish to see the Marchant Perform D 

it I 

Name Firm . . Address .. 

Wkm wrilinn to Mmichint -Curm-iTUM; MicitiNe Commnv p\u«e mention Xation'r IU, 
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FARGO CUPPFR SEDAN — ideal for salesmen, 
for merchandise display, for station magon or bus 
terrice. Seating {Opacity can he prorided for nine, 
» ith ie an instantly remoyable to permit use of 
compartment for standard load* 




Vast production permits such engineering and 
manufacturing refinemtnit at the die-moulded 
rear cornert that add to Fargo beauty and con- 
struction. Rear doors are equipped frith heary-duty 
door checks. Key-locking handle* are also prorided 
for the rear doori, with key interchangeable for 
front and rear doors. 




Selected hardwood interior is in natural finish. Hand- 
some instrument panel, rision-T/entilating windshield, 
rubber mat, well-placed controls, floor draft plates, 
genuine leather seats unusually comfortable for the 
driver, are Fargo features, unusual in commercialears. 
Pillars, roofrails and silL arc of ilurdy construction. 



FARGO PACKET r\M:i 

( Compfete with Hotly ) 




F O B. DETROIT 



low, in the New Vfe-ton Fargo Packet and in the 
%-ton Fargo Clipper. — first of a new series of deliv- 
ery trucks — Chrysler enters the commercial car field. 
Announcement of the 1-, ) and 2-ton trucks will 
he made later. 

In these commercial cars low -cost transportation 
receives tremendous advantages from the smartness, 
power, dependability and economical operation which 
have lifted Chrysler, in four years, to its present 
position of leadership. 

From the day that the first great wave of Chrysler 
preference swept over the country, American business 
has insistently demanded commercial cars worthy of 
Chrysler traditions. 

The New Fargo is essentially and unmistakably Chrysler. 

It brings to the business world commercial cars, de- 
signed and built for commercial purposes, which are in 
themselves advertisements of the progressiveness, high 
standing and efficiency of the merchants whom they serve. 
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COMMERCIAL CARS and TRUCKS 

r CHRYSLER 




In both the one-half and the three-quarter ton 
capacities — in four-cylinder and six-cylinder 
types — Fargo clearly establishes the results 
which artistic designing skill can produce in 
cars of strictly utilitarian purpose. 

Here, for the first time in standard production, 
you obtain the type of construction and the 
distinctive appearance you have in the past 
expected only in special custom-built com- 
mercial bodies. 

To this entirely new phase of practical beauty, 
the New Fargo adds a new degree of economy 
in operation, dependability, service assurance 



and performance brought about by engineer- 
ing developments in the "Silver-Dome" 
high-compression engine, using any gasoline. 

Any Fargo dealer will gladly arrange to dem- 
onstrate the superiority of the Fargo — and to 
prove to you the economic advantages which 
Chrysler Standardized Quality now makes 
available for your business cars. 



Fargo W-Ton Packet Prices— Panel $795; Sedan $895; Chassis $545. 
Fargo >/,.Ton Clipper Prices— Panel f 975; Sedan $1075; Chassis $725. 
{Prices of the Fargo 1-, V/i and 2-ion trucks will be announced later.) 

All prices f. o. h. Detroit. Fargo dealers are in a position to extend 
the conyeniencc of lime payments. 



FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
fDirision of Chrysler Corporation) 
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A group of technical s< hool teacher* watching the testing of a cylinder 
of concrete in the laboratory of the Portland Omcnt Association 




Building Consumer Confidence 

The Portland Cement group believes that "if it's 
good for the public it's good for us" 

By W. M. KINNEY 

Genera/ Manager, Portland Cement Asiocialion 




i ;i » >I ) tinny monumental ?t rup- 
tures have come rml of sacks 
of portland cement, but they 
have produced nothing more 
-en lccahle, perhaps, than the I'ortlantl 
i 'eineut Association it. -elf. For it is a fact 
thai the group :n t i\ it \ of the industry 
"ret came to focus at New York in HMI2 
l>y reason of interest in the returnable 
ack problem. Kven in t ho.-i- -imple days, 
'ie rement business was more than a mat- 
er of accounting, and the exchange it 
•iews quickly revealed to the manufac- 
turers the immediate need for a perma- 
ent organization. 

Campaign of Education 

TIIKY saw at once that tbey must pro- 
vulc a system of public education in 
ehalf of the improvement, of concrete and 
he extension of its uses. Their purpose 
•as no rudimentary matter of meferif the 
country "cement conscious." From that 
"rst {{roup, representative of only a few 
eastern cement plants, developed the 
'ortlnnd Cement Association, now inchi- 
ve of mure than Ml per cent of the 
lanufacturers in the United States, as 
.ell as manufacturers in Canada, Cuba, 
lexico and Smith America. 
How well the Association has risen to 
he opportunities of it- avowed purpose 
in. healed |>y the continuous relation of 
Is activities to the public interest. That. 
Merest individualized i- the consumer, 
nd it is to Ins benefit that the Associa- 
idO has intelligently directed all of its 
•sources and facilities 
Selling portland cement, except as an 
idea, was and is no part of the Associa- 



tion's work That is left for the salesmen 
of the individual com panics. The busi- 
ness of improving and extending implies, 
Iir.-t of all, technical knowledge and pt ic- 
tical experience, and, second, an almost 
prophet ii- calculation of the development 
ol this country. These requirements, in 
turn, imply first-hand knowledge ol what 
the consumer wants to do, can do, or some 
day may do. And that sort of knowledge 
cannot be gained or given without the 
giving directly or indirectly of a degree 
01 .-! r\ ice to the consumer. Here you 
have, to revert to that much misused 
word, -ervice a- an "accessory before ih>- 
fact." 

Consider the organization of the Asso- 
ciation for a moment. 
General headquarters 
are at Chicago, in a 
1 1 ve-story reinforced 
concrete building 
wholly devoted to the 
liitiii-t- ol the \s.-o- 
ciatioft In H other 
citicstherc are district 
offices, earh with its 
district engineer and 
staff of field engi- 
neers. Many of these 
men are specialists; 
for example, in the 
predominating agri- 
cultural areas ihere 
are men who are 
t rained agricultural 
engineers. They 
know the farmers' 
problems, humanly 
and BcienttfjcaUy. 
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The possibilities of concrete are 
illustrated in the Association's 
own headquarters HuildinK 



Field engineers are never merely OOfr 
Crete technician- ; they arc equipped with 
a general engineering background, livery 
district engineer, through his held men, i* 
placed in contact with the actual needs 

and | ihilities ol his territory. And 

wln-n problems arise which require inten 
sive technical -tudy, an appeal is sent to 
Chicago. 

Studies lis Product 

nPIIKKK problem- are considered at As- 
sedation headquarters through its con- 
crete research laboratory. Its unusual pro- 
portions are indicated by the fart that it 
oceupii- nearly half of the entire building 
Forty chemists and engineers are at work 
t here, designing 0OD- 
cntte mixtures to 
meet new needs and 
studying the reaction 
of concrete specimen* 

under varying condi- 
tions of temperature, 
humidity, and tensile 
and compressive 
stresses Fvery year 
about 40,000 different 
tests and experiments 
arc made, some of 
them routine and rel- 
atively insignificant, 
but all of them with 
the same objective: 
The improvement of 
concrete usage. 

Supplementary to 
this laboratory is the 
Portland Cement As- 
sociation Fellowship 
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EE HOW YOU CAN 
REDUCE YOUR TIRE COST 




with this plan ive'll put 
SiLVERTOWNS against the field 



THE first step in saving money 
on tires, is to find out the cost 
per mile. 

How many thousand miles does 
each tire run? How many times (or 
how few times) does each come off 
for repairs? How much do repairs 
cost you per tire? 

With these cold facts, you can take 
the hot air out of tire buying. And 
any Goodrich dealer who sells Heavy 
Duty Silvertowns will help you do 
it, with the easy plan shown here. 



Just put a couple of Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns on each 
bus or truck. Fill out these simple 
records for all your tires — and we 
will leave it to Silvertowns to do 
their own selling. 

If you make this test, we'll not 
need to tell you that Water Curing 
makes Silvertowns tough clear 
through — they'll prove it with sav- 
ings. 

You may not care for the fact 
that every Heavy Duty Silvertown 



has an extra cushion of rubher 
between outer plies — but you'll 
like the way this construction adds 
to mileage. 

Try this plan — now used success- 
fully by large fleet owners — and 
discover the economy which Good- 
rich Heavy Duty Silvertowns bring 
to them. 

Ask any Goodrich dealer who 
handles Heavy Duty Silvertowns 
about this economy test — or send 
the coupon straight to Akron. 

TheB. F.Goodrich Rubber Company 

Euabliihed 1870 ■ Akron. Ohio - Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Company. Los Angeles. California • In 
Can*ulii: Canadian Goodrich Co.. Kitchener. Ont. 




Goodrich 

HEAVY DUTY 

Silvertowns 



BUS & TRUCK TIRE DEPT.. 

B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO.. Akron, Ohio 

I'm interested in lower tire costs. Please send your Tire Cost Plan 
to Goodrich dealer named below. ** ,J 



Name 
Finn Name 
Street 



Number of cars in fleet 

Name of Goodrich Dealer 



. State 



Whftt tenting to B. F. OoOQUOS Rctttt Co, f>Ua^e mtsxttun Sat\on'i tin 



at the Bureau of St 
ton. Through ■ lit.— arrangement intimate 
studio arc Itcing made into tin- constitu- 
tion of Portland cement. The Bureau 
scientist.* pro!*- into the mystery of that 
fiery atomic cataclysm, the rotary cement 
kiln, in which powdered limestone and 
clay btOOOM cement clinker. 

It isn't thai Portland cement is not a 
standardiicd product, tor that fart i- the 
life and lircath of the Association. It is 
rather that all its undertakings .ire based 
on the prinriple that progress is vilally 
important. 

Although the research work of the As- 
sociation i- concentrated In Chicago and 
Washington, its representatives "are'al- 
ways ,i\ iilal>le for first-hand attack on 
field problems. 

p; Dec, for example, that the type of 
• ru-lied stone or gravel whirl] i- available 
for a job'ducs not tit into standard con- 
crete specifications. If the solution of the 
problem is beyond a held engineer, a lab- 
oratory man tackles it. And the result 
is a now tipecfficStioh which will give con- 
crete of the desired strength. 

Water Ratio Now Fixed 

| T was the research laboratory of the 
\s-ooi itinn n liich contributed the most 
important technical advance in tlx- his- 
torv of concrete. This was the discovery, 
allirmation and announcement of the 
'water-cement ratio" method of specify- 
ing concrete. 

Concrete had always l»n specified on 
the sole basis of proportions bet.ween ce- 
ment, sand and stone. The w.iier-cemcnt 
ratio placed emphasis on the amount of 
water in the mix. 

According to tin- new principle of mak- 
ing concrete, .is long as the |m\ i- pla-tir 

and workable and the aggregates clean 
and sound, the strength of the resulting 
inn. nte i- 111 inverse proportion to the 
amount of water used with each sack of 
cement. 

The reasonableness of the thing is ap- 
parent whi n you think of concrete as a 
hardened paste of water and cement, 
which completely coats and grips every 
particle of sand and stone in the mix. 
I lilute the paste w ith too much water and 
v.-i .iktu'-s i- botiinl to result. 

Off-band this matter of water and ce- 
ment .may not seem verv important, but 
to the actual user of cement it is. t1 bag 
given him a definite gauge of (he strength 
of his concrete, it has made possible econ- 
omies in aggregate and even in cement, 
Hid it has removed that costly element 
■ I gta-swork whnh was for so long the 
jane of the building industry. Contrac- 
tors are ceasing to say that they "pour" 
concrete: for that implies a we', sloppy 
mix w hich may be suspected of weakness. 
Instead, they now "place" or "cast" it 
Concrete is being made on a scientific 
basis. 

To many persons concrete seems the 
•asiest stuff in the world to make It is 
just sublimated mud pie, they think. It 
is not strange (hat these same people 
were sometimes forced to the conclusion 
that mud-pie methods begot mud-pie re- 



sults. Because of that slate of mind, the 
Association is interested m showing that 
concrete is scientifically simple, no! mud- 
pie simple. 

It is hy| to! helically passible thai a man 
might make excellent concrete in utter 
ignorance of its technique, but it isn't 
even hypothetically passible that his 
hunches would be consistently successful. 
And so education has become a part of 
the Association's enterprise. 

'Education, however, is not. wholly a 
function of the laboratories, li has been 
divided among the eight bureaus of tin- 
central office, each having specialists to 
give authoritative backing to their work. 

' Th'c interests' of these bureaus are indi- 
cated by their otlii ial designations: Struc- 
tural and Technical Bureau, Highways 
and Municipal Bureau, Cement Products 
-Bflrea'u,. Railways Bureau,. Advactising 
and Publications Bureau, Bureau ol Ac- 
i nIi-iii l'n\ ention and Iiisur -e, < Yuiser- 

^vation Bureau, and the General Educa- 
tional Bureau" Some of these groups are" 
fiirther ..subdivided, very technical work 
being given h> specialist -'. 

An educational enterprise known as the 
short course, in which instniction is given 
to groups assembled as a class, has been 
adopted by several bureaus. The oldest 
of these, a "Short Course in the Design 

and Control of Concrete Mixtures." was 
lirst given in May. P.i.'.'i, in contractors, 
engini-ers and architects of Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Ml of them used concrete in pari of 
their work. The course was something 
they had been wanting, a definite, tangi- 
ble, workable concrete technique. 

Since that lime nearly Jot) .if these 
short coiir-vs have been gixen in cities of 
-I t states. The total registration has been 
about :;_',IKKI The courses are continuing 
this year throughout the country, -giving 
builders a new sense of the potentialities 
inasack of Portland cement. . The course, 
whnh has now been standardized, -has 
been i :iki ii over bodily by several techni- 
cal schools and incorporated in their 
courses. One or two state schools have 
even presented the short course to groups 
of their alumni as an important post- 
graduate fi atnre. 

It Teaches School Teachers 

Will BE the Cement Association has 
really enjoyed teaching school, then- 
are indications that the rising generation 
of builders, contractors, and other techni- 
cal men will receive proper instruction in 
i heir own schools. 

It is probable, therefore, that this short, 
course will evolve into a normal school for 
instructors in technical colleges. There 
have already been several such norma] 
courses given, with men from the leading 
technical school.-, registered. 

The Highways and Municipal Bureau 
has recently initiated a short course in 
the design and construction of street 
] lavements. 

This provide* for an interchange of 
ideas and study of mutual problems w hich 
has resulted in Iwtter understanding of 
city paving and traffic problems. 



When city engineers learn of this short 
course they show that they want it, and 
that they want their staffs to have it. 
As a consequence the entire time of one 
man in this bureau is Liken up with the 
presentation of the course in cities 
throughout ihe country. The course it- 
self \ aries from two nil-day meetings of 
I href" sessions each to three sessions on as 
many successive evenings. 

At the rate of the present insistent de- 
mand for the course, about a hundred will 
Ik: given this year, each course reaching 
city engineers and other technical officials 
in probably three times that number of 
municipalities. 

I n 't he Cement Products Bureau, which 
is concerned with the promotion of the 
various forms of concrete masonry, roof- 
ing tile, stucco, portland cement plaster, 
and .farm uses of concrete, educational 
enterprises are naturally varied. For ex- 
ample', this bureau, which initiated the 
short course plan, has adapted it to meet 
the needs -of stucco workers. In this 
adaptation it becomes a demonstration, in 
whnh the class members are invited to 
lake a part. 

To Educate the Public 

nUT schools, short courses and other 
forms of direct instniction represent 

only a single phase of educational enter* 
prise. Every bureau and every district 
office, by personal contact, by direct mail 
and by publication seeks to reach the ulti- 
mate consumer with the message of mod- 
ern, definite and simplified technique in 
the use of Portland cement. 

The \ssoci ii ii m'- men do not care « hat 
brand of cement you use, nor have they 
anything to say about what it costs, but 
they are concerned with your capacity to 
i b i i good job h ith 'In eemenl > ou buy 
And so all the coming and going, the con- 
ferences, the letters, the technical litera- 
ture, the schools and all the other activi- 
ties. The consumer is constantly at the 
focus point of Association enterprises; 
whatever he needs, whatever he wants to 

know — that is "Association business. 

.Practically every activity of the Asso- 
ciation has as its ultimate objective the 
establishment of a tinner, fairer and more 
intelligent relationship between cement, 
as an abstraction or in Ihe concrete, and 
the consumer. The effort of the Associa- 
tion toward the standardization of ce- 
ment and its various uses may be cited as 
examples. Give a man a product of 
known quality and scientifically deter- 
mined capacity and performance, and he 
cannot fail to view that product with 
respect. 

The Association has been instrumental 
in the creation and voluntary adoption of 
minimum standard specifications for Port- 
land cement. Production of cement must 
conform to those standards, or the maker 
cannot l>e or remain a member of the 
Association. 

Similarly, in I he various forms of con- 
crete, the Association has worked for and 
established quality standards. Concrele 
block and tile were once made according 
to purest guess-work ; they are now manti- 
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• ETW EEN l ho old and 
the new in these exceptional 
West! 11 ghouse photographs by 
MclNlaiius there is no greater con- 
trast than exists between old 
printing processes and the mod- 
ern process of rotogravure. Upon 
one of I he rotogravure papers de- 
veloped l»> Kimhcrly-v.lark Cor- 
poration you ean tell your storj 
quickly by picture whether yon 
choose newspapers, magazines or 
mailing pieces as your media. 
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JII Most Markets IL, 

^1 are rotogravure centers 



Generally, goods sell best where peo- 
ple are thickest, which is in towns of 
one hundred thousand population or 
more. These are the eilies where the 
eighty-nine newspapers of North Amer- 
ica that publish rotogravure sections 
are located. They are probably the 
cities thai lake the hulk of your 
production. C You can, therefore, 
reach your public through rotogra- 
vure. Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
has developed rotogravure papers for 
all purposes and these papers are 
Used not alone for newspapers but for 
magazines, catalogs, broadsides, 
booklets and package inserts. C Kim- 
berly-Clark rotogravure papers are 
characterized by their opaqueness in 
all weights, by their uniformity in 
printing surface, by their correct affin- 



ities for inks, by their performance on 
presses — sheet fed or rotary. C Selling 
bv pictures is in step with modern 
methods. People today get their drama 
from pictures, they gel their newfl 
from pictures, they buy goods from 
pictures. Are you using this effective 
agency for sales? C If you want to 
advertise more effectively, consider 
rotogravure. I nderstand its full pos- 
sibilities. Send for our book — Koto- 
gravure from Soup to Nuts. C It 
may prove might \ helpful. It at least 
teems with suggestions, and it is 
free. Address, please. Kimberlv- 
Clark Corporation, Hotogravure 
Development Department, 208 South 
La Salle Street. Chicago, 111. Send 
toda>, as von will plan soon for your 
I 42*) ail \ ert isiug. 
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faetnred under carefully controlled limi- 
tation which yield uniform quality. 
.Stucco has been standardized and speci- 
fications designed to insure permanence 
and a better realization of the architect": 
plan. 

Cut cast stone and concrete architec- 
tural units are now made according to 
voluntarily assumed minimum specifica- 
tions, and the Association was the main 
instrument through which this agreement 
was reached. Concrete railway ties anil 
roadbeds are now in process of investiga- 
tion toward standardization, with the 
Railways Bureau of the Association act- 
ing aa & close friend to the movement. 
Building codes, fire insurance ratings, silo 
technique — the list might be expanded 
considerably, but in every instance the 
Standardizing influence of the Association 
h.i- borne fruit in L'reiter public cruih - 
dencc. 



What is the Function 
of the Distributor 

SELFRIDC.ES in London has done 
things that most English stores 
I i -mild never have done just because 
they had never done such thing-. One 
contribution with benefits that need not 
be confined to England i- its ilelinition of 
the function of a distributor. In the spare 
rafofau^y used in the London timet 
(!'. </, /;/ Edition, "Callisthencs" writes; 

We can imagine discussions in which the 
air would cpiickly tie eli :ired by -avmg 
'The function of llie distributor is to dis- 
tribute.' 

That ih our function in thin house, and 
sve do not allow it to slip from the center 
of our vision. We have to assemble mer- 
chandise from the manufacture!*, the art 
i»t«, the importers, from all the world, and 
diHtnbutc it. in accordance with public 
nerds. Everything that makes us more ef- 
ficient distributors we seek, everything 
that would muki us li -.- efficient distrib- 
utors we avoid 

We do not first k uUmt any new plan : 
"Will it make more profit for the firm?", 
or "Will it. give us a more comfortable 



time 



or "Will it n 



I;, Ike, I alKiut?" Them questions have all 
to be answered in their place. But the 
! "Will it help us to 
■ntly our duty la lh< 
in? Will tt hrlo us 



primary question 
I • il'i. i li, more elf 
public as distributors' 
toward lower prices am 
the public, which are 
commercial distribution 
a punitive answer to tl 
we adopt the new prop< 

ItiHtol u so BQad 
I ii.Mi.-liij- that it is 
of the llssiaivs reason 

menl Nut mi at Self 

iitnl haJU thai "the ft 



nutated. 

That phr.i 
rrady reckot 
hand. It hi* 
mmt to und 
moves all do 
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, . via Western Electric 

THE very program that goes on the 
air through the well-known Western 
Electric microphone and broadcasting 
equipment can come into your home 
through the Western Electric No. 560- 
A. \V. loudspeaker! 

Wake up your radio with this new voice. 
Let it tell you of the wonderful things 
there are in the air — things you do not 
suspect and cannot enjoy until you have 
a loudspeaker that brings them to you, 
in every delicate tone t'rom the higher, 
sheerest violin tremolo to the deepest, 
fullest 'cello note. 

All-around quality is inherent in this 
Western Electric loudspeaker. It is part 
of a 50-ycar old tradition covering a 
whole family of related products in the 
field ot communication, including the 
nation's millions ot telephones and net- 
work of switchboards and cables 



Western Electric 

I Ot DSP I UIH 

Distributed by 

GraybaR 

FlICTRIf COMPANY 

Through authorized dealers everywhere 




The Printers Show the Town 

By HOMER H. GRUENTHER 



Drive - 
Anchorage^ 

How it defied 
(be ton pidl of a tractor! 

• ' DROVE it," challenged a fac- 
I lory superintendent. He 
wanted convincing evidence of 
the tremendous strength of 
Drive- Anchorage. 
So a tractor was hitched to a 
Drive-Anchored post . . . the 
driver "stepped on the gas" . . . 
the tractor tugged and pulled 
with a draw bar pull of a ton — 
and stalled. It could not budge 
the anchors could not even 
loosen their linn hold on the soil. 
Tests prove Drive-Anchorage to 
be the simplest and most effect- 
ive support for a fence post. 
Frost thaws - tremendous 
strains cannot disturb it. Anchor 
Fences are held firm and perfect- 
ly aligned by this anchorage 
through years of hard service. 
Investigate this and the three 
other exclusive Anchor features. 
They give Anchor Fences great- 
er strength for longer life -make 
them more protective and better 
looking. 

Write or phone our ncurcst office for an 
Anchor Fencing Specialist -or Catalog 
No. 73 illustrating the Anchor features. 

ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 

Eastern Avenue nnd 35th Street 

Baltimore. Maryland 



Alhimy. BMl 
land. Drtn-nc. 
tmai L<>* Angi 
New York. 1 
I.i -i. i-v. San Vti 



:: Chicago; Clevc- 
lout ton. Imltanap- 
a, L. J . Nrw ,trk 
. Prtuburnh; Sr 
vcport. 



ftefimtntattvc* in other cities 
Consult phone <iiie<tory 

l^jences 



A NATION WIDE FENCING SERVICE 



PRINTING :m.l allied industries in 
Omnliii demonstrted their buying 
[inui't ri I'ditly W ll« II OH MIT- 

employes !•! printing establishments and 
allied trades purchased fsu.OiH) worth of 
merchandise in three hours. 

The buying power of tin- industry a- :i 
whole was ilt-iin >tisi r.Tcl in connection 
with :t promotion campaign now under 
way in which :in effort is being made to 
impress upon business men that "print- 
ing promotes prosperity." 

Tin- shopping tour wns suggested liy the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber argued thai it the industry 
really had buying power it should dem- 
onstrate it. 

As i re-ul I Omaha merchants pit 
(HIii worth of l.ii-iiii ;n those l tin e hours 
which otherwise they would not have 
got, or which at, the best would have been 
spread over a considerable period. 

Since the -Impping tour several queries 
have come to the Omaha Chamber and 
to the printing industrial from merchant 
associations asking how ihr tour was en- 
gineered. In all, merchants figured that 
the tour was a very timely as well as 
profitable suggestion on the part of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Advertising Brings Business 

Till! educational idea which the indus- 
try is trying to imparl to business in 
general is dint by the use of more printed 
advertising more bu-incss would be cre- 
ated. Another view of the promotion 
scheme is to draw printing ami allied in- 
dustries elo<er together, get them to work 
on a more ethical basis nnd to keep their 
prices uniform. 

It is the first time that such a plan lias 
ever been attempted in a city the size of 
Omaha. In Wichita, Kansas, some three 
year- ago the plan was adopted and 
proved mighty successful in awakening 
enthusiasm among the business men there 
to increase their printed salesmanship. 

In Omaha, 7ti out of 114 !irm> eligible 
have endorsed the plan. The list in- 
cludes prising, engraving, trade comjMJ- 
sition plants, material houses, paper 
houses, lithographers, letter shops and 
trade rulers. 

The motto '"Printing Promotes Pros- 
perity" has been adopted by the industry. 

To put over the idea an advertisement, 
is run in Omaha's largest newspaper each 
Monday. It i- -i\ columns wide and runs 
the length of the pace 

The reading matter of the advertise-, 
iin nt is changed after each insertion. 

In a recent advertisement it was ex- 
plained that when a business man wislns 
to do some printing on a big scale he 
should not call in two or three dozen 
printing house salesmen and a-k them to 
bid on the joli, but rather go lo a reputa- 
ble house or an iicqiiaititaiiec in the busi- 
ness who has a reputation fur honesty 



and integrity. Tile odd.- are all in favor 
nf the man who wants the printing done, 
the advertismmt says, for this reputable 
house Will do a belter and cheaper job 
thai ild be got by the competitive bid- 
ding. It is quite likely that the friend or 
reputable house will make several sugges- 
tions whereby substantial savings can be 
marie, which otherwise would not have 
been made, had competitive bidding been 
asked 

Another advertisement tells that print- 
ing and allied industries represent 5,000 
families in Omaha and that the industry 
is fourth in Omaha's business life on a 
basis of business done each year. The 
advertisement further says that giving 
this industry business means more busi- 
ness for the city. 

'I he adwnisi uieiit- ue to run once a 
w eek for 30 weeks. The houses sponsor- 
ing the campaign pro-rate the cost ac- 
cording to benefit derived. The net*, 
runs from $1.50 a week for the smaller 
firms: up to $1-1.50 for the largest. 

The drive thus far is having it? desired 
results. It is educating both sides. The 
industries spon-oring the program, who 
nt first were reluctant to enter into the 
affair because they could not see where 
it would bench! iheui, are now realizing 
that it pays lo advertise their own wares 
as it pays to advertise any other com- 
modity. Almost every tirm reports that 
it is highly satisfied with the results, ior 
men who do considerable printing are 
learning that they should discontinue 
competitive bidding, and business is in- 
creasing. 

Shows the Purchasing Power 

HPHP big blow was struck, however, 
*■ when the cmplove- and owners spent 
tfMMHH) in three hours. The papers car- 
ried front page stones al""it it and it at- 
tracted no little a Hen i ton. 

In order to spend this money employ- 
er- a-ked their employes to hold their 
regular Saturday purchases over to the 
following Thursday. At that time em- 
ployes in every printing and allied indus- 
try shop in Omaha were given a three- 
hour leave with pay. They were request- 
ed to take their families on the shopping 
tour. 

W hen a purchase was made, the amount 
was marked on a slip of paper and re- 
tained by the (inn, After the period was 
up, these slips were gathered and the 
amum 1 1 s calculated. 

It was a clever idea of the Chamber's 
and u assisted not only the merchants 
but the town in general. 

The merchants got an unexpectedly 
large amount of business , a lot of money 
was put into circulation, and the industry 
attracted attention from practically every 
firm in Omaha, The plan could l»e worked 
in every city in ihe United States with 
equal success. 
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\jnder no circumstances 
would we now be without one 

THE CENTRAL PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
REFERRING TO THEIR TODD CHECK SIGNER . . . 



5 5 



"The elimination of the tedious labor in 
sinning by hand thousands of checks — 
■which, by the use of the Todd ("heck-Sign- 
ing Machine, is accomplished almost auto- 
matically in a few hours — is so evident that 
under no circumstances would we now be 
without one." Thus writes the Central 
Public Service Company of Chicago. 

The Todd Check Signer illustrated takes 
checks in sheets of four, live or six, repro- 
duces on them signature and photograph 
(or other symbol), cuts them apart and 
has them ready for distribution at the as- 
tonishing rate of "."iOO per hour! A new 
Todd Check Signer, the Single- Voucher 
Unit, titthif; the needs of smaller businesses, 
is used to sign and stack single checks, 
double checks (two-to-a-sheet) or voucher 
cheeks at a rate of 1200 per hour! These 
remarkable machines produce the most 
nearly uon-couuterfeitable signature known. 

Todd Cheek Signers relieve executives 
for all time of the irksome, time-wasting 
labor of putting a hand-written signature 
on thousands of checks. Only supervision is 
required of the executive. The machines 



are double-locked and register every check 
signed. Their installation saves time where 
time is most important. 

Scores of users among hanks, investment 
houses, railroad--, industries, public utili- 
ties and businesses have endorsed the Todd 
Check Signer as one of the most progres- 
sive achievements in modern business. 
Every executive in your organization who 
is tied down to check signing will want to 
know about these remarkable machines. 

We will be glad to furnish you with com- 
plete information. Get in touch with the 
Todd office in your city or mail us the cou- 
pon. The Todd Company, Protcctograpk 
Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Proleetograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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TIM Tflllt) COMPANY 

/'rotrctofritpfi tlieitivn 

1130 Univmilr Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
IMiMific scnil DC further information nbout Oie 
QTodd Check Slcner 
O Super-Speed I'rotectorj-npti 

Bu*lnc«4 

AddroMi 




TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 



H ht >* wnt*»a to Tin Tw CnMPiNT ptr**e mtntnv* Xation'i li ,. > ■ . 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



would use the 

VOTING 
MACHINE 

other progressive States, 
V V Pennsylvania is seeking to re- 
place the paper ballot with voting 
machines anil votes November 6th on 
a Constitutional Amendment to au- 
thorize their use at all elections. 

Here, as elsew here, the State Chamber 
of Commerce is a leader in the move- 
ment to vote by the modern method. 

In all of New York City and in 2,000 
other cities and towns, from Hartford 
to San Francisco, voting machines 
arc employed today. In most cases 
an amendment to the existing elec- 
tion laws is all that is necessary to 
permit their use. 

Voting machtnts make balloting su-iff 
and jrirtt; frertde immediately at til 
tloit of fell: a mechanically accuratt 
count: render i fatted taltots emfomili; 
avoid cotrty recount t t and mater tally 
redact coil vj conducting tlictwnt. 




Chtmbtrt of Commerce «nJ oiher inrtfwnl 
C*£* mutiOflt CH i mi 1 1 1 1) 1 1 j'c invitctl *o ko4 
tor iUaurnt4 K»i Ifri drvbinf tUe opemuya 
of *0HDg mjihinrt or to l>l for ikmOQHMUOO. 

AdJm* Dcpjrrrwoi N-2 



'Automatic Registering Machine Coulnc) 

MAimrAnvuu or 
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Science Helps Purchasing 

By HARRISON E. HOWE 

various buyers. "There," said he, "yon 
think yon know how to judge cloth. Tell 
inr the peroi mage of wool." 

Not "til" buyer came within 25 per cent 
nf the 'rue amount when guided solely 
liy the tests he was in the habit of apply- 
ing, In these days of line :i rt in the spin- 
ning of yarn and (Ik- finishing of goods, 
the old te.-ts do not. snlhce 

Before these days of widely applied 
science, the purchasing aci ni 's judgmi nt 
was very likely to lie better than that of 
the avenge HJ*n. Be had more cxperi- 

ence. He cultivated tin expert judgment. 
He was constantly railed upon to exer- 
cisc his special knowledge. There were 
no specifications formuchthat lie bought, 
and small differences in merchandise 
meant less than at present when the 
presence or absence of some materials 
may he the dilference lictwcen a useful 
material and junk. 

In the old days ii was a case of buying 
as closely as possible, below cost where 
it could he done, studying markets, and 
practicing in too many cases _ various 
tricks designed to force the tow prices. 

Buying Becomes Scientific 

npt I DA V the progressive purchasing 
* agent realizes that he is merely a fittU 
agent and that those from whom he bin- 
are entitled to a fair profit. Whereas he 
once looked upon the chemist and other 
scientists as competitors [or his job, he 
now regards them as hisallies. Those from 
whom the purchasing agent buys may 
have the guidance and advice of a scien- 
tifie staff and without equal facilities the 
purchasing agent may l>e sadly handi- 
capped. 

The purchasing agent who buys but a 
few item.- may be enterprising enough Jo 
inform himself fully regarding them. At 
one time this was enough, but now the 
list of purchases is greatly extended 
The stores upon which a compounding 
room of a modern rubber products fac- 
tory draws will contain sorno fifteen hun- 
dred items, not including the various 
kinds - of rubber. No purchasing depart- 
ment can hope to know all that is neces- 
sary about the individual items in such a 
li-t without the records prepared by the 
testing laboratory. 

Then, too. these are the days of speci- 
fications and wherever possible these 
specifications have been set by technically 
trained men. 

The purchasing agent cannot be ex- 
pected to tell merely by observation 
whether the article bought meets the pre- 
serilied requirements, and since the cost 
of raw material is so small n part of the 
ultimate finished manufactured article, it 
is too much to risk even on the guarantee 
of a reputable source of supply. We 
make a practice of counting the money 
uud on our check by the bank cashier, not 
because we district the bank but merelv 



THE customer approached the coat 
luivcr at a department store, plain- 
ly showing her confidence in the 
action she was about to take 

"I bought thus coat as all wool. Here 
are the remains of a sample taken from 
an inner seam and boiled out in a lye 
solution. Had it been all wool, there 
would have been nothing remaining. 
What does remain is cotton. The coat 
has been unsatisfactory and should be 
replaced." 

Learns How to Buy Wool 

TI 1 K 1 iityer. who acknowledged nineteen 
years of experience, asked, "fan you 
really tell how much wool and cotton is 
in a piece of cloth?" And then the cus- 
tomer explained how she had made her 
own tests. The coat was replaced and 
the buyer had leaned lur lesson of the 
disadvantage of the purchasing agent un- 
assisted by a testing laboratory when on 
the opposite side of the question stood a 
customer prepared to prove the facts. 

This true account is of a retail trans- 
action w inch will become nmrc and more 
rare now that so many of our leading 
tetail merchants have takensteps to make 
their own guarantees less a liability by 
knowing in advance what it is they offer 
the ultimate consumer. 

In most cases the individual has no 
facilities lor testing, and the amount in- 
volved in a single transaction would 
rarely justify the employment of a con- 
sulting laboratory to make the necessary 
analyses. However, the retailer has come 
to understand the value of such services 
to his ow n purchasing agent and what it 
means to be able to approach the public 
eet tain of his position with respect to the 
quality of his wares. The great mail- 
order houses built up laboratory stall's 
years ago and within recent years many 
well-known department stores have seen 
the light. Still more recently groups of 
ret tilers and rnaiiul icturetv have united 
for cooperative work of the same kind. 
The public on the other hand is slowly 
coming to understand the advantage- cn- 
joved by the individual purchaser when 
he does business witha store w hich guides 
its buyers with the help of a scientific 
laboratory. There may still he buyers 
who think they can tell the percentage of 
liber of gre iie-i \ alur in a piece of union 
goods, but they are rarely found in the 
most successful stores. 

A chemist who had been called upon 
to explain to a grotqi of department store 
buyers Iht) help which thev could em 
from the laboratory was equipped with 
several samples of shepherd plaid in 
which the amount of wool varied from 
JO to DO per cent. He was about to ex- 
plain the accuracy with which the per- 
centage of wool could lie determined 
when the store manager slopped him 
and taking the samples tossed them to 
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to he suit. Ami errors have been made. 
Deliveries from a reputable house arc 

cheeked in exactly the same spirit. Labor 
ha* become loo costly an item l» make 
it wise to take any chances on the suit- 
ability of raw materials. The differences 
ln-t ween m»nl ami bail lor a definite pur- 
pose are sometimes represented Ivy lenths 
or hundredths ol a |>er eent of some iu- 
urcdient ol' special |iotentiality. 

They Look Almost Alike 
Trills ia particularly true anion;; the 

•I alloy steels, to »vhich we owe so much 
in this day of marvellous machinery. 
There is little difference in the appearance 
between members of this lariie family of 
alloy steel:-, and in the 'best shops mis- 
takes may happen. A constant cheek in 
the laboratory is the only sale method. 
Not only do the alloys differ in the 
content of the semi-rare element, but 
there is a long list of these alloys, any 
one of which may be wanted, or they may 
be present in combination. The user 
wants to know as exactly as possible 
whether expensive lime and equipment 
are being devoted to the right raw ma- 
terial. If not, then seconds may be pro- 
duced, profits disappear, and disappoint- 
ments OCCUr in deliveries. 

Another change in the .-ituaUon is the 
salesman whom the purchasing agent 
meets. The picturesque drummer of the 
gay 'nineties has been succeeded by the 
sales engineer. He comes prepared to 
talk technical data and expects the pur- 
cha.-ing agent to lake the time to check 
In- statements thoroughly More than 
likely the Irani-action of business will be 
facilitated if he is given access to the 
men who would use his material They 
talk I he same language, enjoy discussing 
differences and ultimately reach a con- 
clusion which will guide the purchasing 
agent in serving well his employer. 

A few years ago a salesman walked into 
a factory with a liquid for which he 
claimed superior qualities as a belt cleaner 
and reconditioner. To the master me- 
chanic the salesman demonstrated that 
I he liquid would do all he said it would. 
The price was ten dollars per gallon. But 
the purchasing agent refused to buy 
until he had consulted the plant chemist. 
The material proved to be a common 
chemical compound worth at. the time 
$1.25 a gallon. 

While such examples could be greatly 
multiplied from the experience of hun- 
dreds of purchasing departments, the 
service however important, at such times 
is less valuable than that given day by 
day in obtaining for the purchasing agent 
data to guide him as to the fitness of this 
or that material for plant use, the im- 
provement and perfection of specifica- 
tions, and the constant watch to ascer- 
tain I he true value of material as cheeked 
against orders. 

The purchasing agent having at his 
disposal the reinforcement which i test- 
ing laboratory can provide, is in a greatly 
strengthened position. Without such as- 
sistance he must frequently find himself 
at embarrassing disadvantages. 




The Hyattway is 

the Saving Way ♦ 

POWER saving — profit saving — longer life — 
faster production — these are the wonders 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are working in all indus- 
trial applications. 

Wherever installed on wheels, drives, shafts, 
gears and motors, smooth running Hyatts trans- 
mit power %vithout effort or waste. Practically 
friction less they avoid the sticking and drag of 
plain bearing surfaces. 

Equipment lasts longer when rugged Hyatts 
are employed. Immunity from bearing break- 
downs insures faster, smoother production. At- 
tention is confined to infrequent lubrications. 
Labor and maintenance costs are negligible. 

Throughout all industrial applications as well 
as in railroad, automotive, mining and agricul- 
tural equipment engineers have found that the 
Hyatt-way is the Saving Way. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 

HYATT 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

ygg l - P PRODUCT OF GENERA! . MOTORSf gjf _ 
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The New Age of Auctioneering 
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fir JOSEPH P. DAY 

O/ Joseph P. Day, Inc., Km/ / </«/<<. \tu York 



m:\vst \ I'll; 

man I have 
known for a 

jt umber of 

ve;ir8 once called mo 
"The Billion Dollar 
Salesman and Million 
Dollar Advertiser." An- 
other friend of mine, a 
prominent banker, at u 
luncheon held in the 
Bankers' Club, intro- 
duced me as "The 
World's Only $-250,000 a 
Year Advertising Copy- 
writer." 

Nowadays, when my 
business associate* and clients — 
yes, even the members of my 
family — ask me why I continue 
trying to get twenty-four hours 
of work out of each day, my in- 
variable reply is: 

''How else could 1 Plf TWfp to 
live up to the slogans that have 
been wished on me by my 
friends?" 

I have referred to these s!o- 
gaas by way of introducing the 
-ui.it i t ,,i p ;.l estate auctioueer- 
ing and the evolution of that 
important branch of the real 
estate busim.- <nu, the ,|., V s of bra- 
bands, fireworks, reil liulir.-, free presents 
and all the rest of the ballyhoo that was 
pari and parcel of the equipment of the 
pioneer real estate auctioneers who 
thrived and prospered during the days uf 
the ''Covered Wagon." 

Those old timer- had their troubles just 
as we auctioneers of today have ours. 
The outstanding difference between tin 
real estate auctioncerinir method of the 
pa-t and of today consists in the methods 
employed in creatine a market h>r the 




A RARI- sense of values, a distinguishing 
ability to read human nature and its 
wants, and an abiding faith in printers' 
ink have helped Joseph Day to move- 
mountains of real estate by auction. His 
sales of estates, industrial plants, factory 
sites and town lots have brought mil- 
lions of dollars to their owners 



property to be sold, in persuading people 
to attend the sale, and, then, :n getting 
l hem to buy. 

There are four fundamental principles 
in the art ol selling, whether it !» real 
i -late, stock- or bonds, works of art or 
any other commodity. These principles 
apply in this order: Attention, Interest, 
Desire, Action. 

The old timers who used the ballyhoo 
methods made up of brass bands, free 
lunches and prizes, employed these meth- 
ods to create the lir-t three of these prin- 



ciple*. When I entered 

the auction tield alum! a 
<|iiarti r ol a century ago. 
even llie most digmfo I 
of p al estate auctioneer- 
on occasions used brass 
bands and distributed 
free lunches. As a younit 
man and ln-fore I became 
an auctioneer, 1 attended 
several of these sales and 
dei jded i li.il 11 evi r I 
should ltecome an auc- 
tioneer I would do my 
utmost to do away with 
these false standards for 
creating attention, in- 
terest and desire, as 1 felt that 
they were undignified for Un- 
real estate profession. 

About st v en years ago at a 
luncheon of the Miami Chamlter 
ni ( ' ■ i ii i in r i e in Florida land 
mind you this was before tin- 
Florida boom I I objected to the 
prai tut s of brass bands, free 
luncheon and free prizes. The 
Coral (lalilcs project, which was 
then in its early stages of devel- 
opment, was using these ballyhoo 
methods. 

I attribute the great changes 
that have taken place in real estate auc- 
tioneering methods to the effort* of the 
\'< -a York ' it y n il estate auctioneer - 
constantly to raise the standards of the 
business. It has been a lone battle, but a 
successful one. And I believe that the 
buying public today has as great confi- 
dence m a properly advertised and con- 
ducted auction sale as in any other form 
of sales effort. 

The public has come to realize that real 
estate is merchandise anil that, as such, 
real estate must be hoiieht.-sold and 



JUST PLAIN LOVE OF THE GAME 




"'"T" , HE storm broke earl / in the day, and by 
X night our lines were in a state of chaos. I 
sat in the distribution office ail through that 
night and watched the battle fought out. What 
kept those linemen on the job without food or 
sleep? It wasn't wages — you can't pay men for 
such losses — it was just plain love of the game 
— just fighting spirit — Stone & Webster Spirit 
— that kept them at it. They sensed the romance 
in it. Why, they stormed in there, beaten from 
the towers by a 75 mile gale of sleet, soaking 
wet or frozen stiff, grousing like soldiers in a 
front-line trench, damning the cars, the tools, 
the wind, damning everything, till the cars were 
replenished with gas and oil and they were off 



TWENTY -FIVE THOUSAND 
STONE &. WEBSTER MEN KNOW THAT 
THE GROWTH OF A PUBLIC UTILITY 
COMPANY DEPENDS ON ITS SUCCESS 
IN SERVING THE PUBLIC. 



again. There was trouble to spare that night— 
everyone knew where to find it, and went out 
to get their share. Swearing? Sure- — Mad? Clean 
through — who but a moron or fool giggles at a 
blizzard — but happy? Every last one of them, 
and fighting with all they had." 

—A Manager's Rcpon 

Stone St. Webster men are recognized for the part they 
play not only on the job but in the community. Wher- 
ever there is a Stone &. Webster company, there you'll 
find a group of men, bound together by a common fel- 
lowship, taking an active part in local affairs; working 
for civic betterment, helping to develop local industries. 
The Stone 6l Webster training fits its men for public 
service. 



Stone & Webster 



INCORPORATED 
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Real estate auctioneering today is i\ plum U to the various steps a pros|icctivr 
igniticd business, The auction sale is purchaser nuut take in busing ■ lot On 
romotcd at considerable exr>ertsr tirior the dav of the auction he signs a contract ; 

I whirh is usuallx 
•base price, ami m 



|p it u pays nn initial de 
eondi- 10 per eent of the 



in- 



ing 
niR 



liecn raised. 



Uses Much Advertising 



onlv 



but on real estate in m 
idely separated seetk 
the opportunity t 
and how it would 
oney in a business or 
omc or incomc-produc 
am a firm believer in ne 
dvertisc my sales week 
group my advert isui 
offering has the slightesi 
any other offering included 
m the group. 

Another feature of the 
newspaper and magazine 
ng methods I have 



at each advertisement 
contain a summary of the 
salient facts relating to the 
property, its location and 
surroundings. This has been 
a long step forward in the 
right direction, as any one 
may ol>scrvc who takes the 
time and trouble to compare 
the advertisements of to- 
day with the stereotyped 
real estate auction adver- 
tising of the past, which was 
nothing more or less than 
merely an anotincement of 
the sale, in bulletin form. 

Real estate auctioneering, 
therefore, has grown to a 
business that is nation-wide 
in magnitude — world-wide 
in possibilities. The day of 
the old buckUiard, in which 
the auctioneer and his as- 
sistants drove from lot to 
lot, while the crowd fol- 
lowed on, has p 
tion sales today I 
real estate excha 
have a definite 



lancing tinned as long, as the bidders show n dis- 
lvrrtis- jiosition and willingness to buy. 
in rais- A number of aisle-men are present at 
miction the sale to answer questions and to pre- 
as any sent bids to the auctioneer. A temporary 
r have cashier's department is established for the 
receipt of payment?, and men are em- 
ployed to have the contracts signed by 
each of the -uin-shil bidders. Every- 
cd a thing is done "according to Hoylc" and 
con- there is no confusion, 
and Personally, 1 have handled numerous 
late, sales at which from 5,<XX> to 1(),()0() per- 
and sons were present, and a a which crowds 
is. I gave the of eager bidders literally swarmed over 
decide for itself the auction stand, 'taking my assistants 
ike to invest its and myself completely by storm. It ia 
•sidentia) site, a difficult at such times as these to keep 
ig property. I track of the bids and to see thai each bid- 
spa per copy. I der gets the property for which he had 
in advance and bid, but the organization 1 have built up 
that no single has been able to handle it. 
advantage over In the final analysis, however, it is all a 



usually at the rate of '2 per 
>nth. 



the 



111 




chase prii'c 
cent per mc 

This is known as the easy payment plan 
and is generally adopted Kxlay when the 
property purchased consists of vacant 
lota. 

After this, come* the settlement with 
the owner, who receives from ihe auc- 
tioneer the net amount due him from the 
total of contract payments after the de- 
duction of the expenses incurred. 

The principal function of an auction 
sale is to convert real estate into cash in 
the most expedient, way jHissible, anil 
without the frequently protracted nego- 
tiations attendant upon a sale by private 
treaty. 

For example, the Hunkers Trust Com- 
pany of New York anil the executors of 
the estate of the bite Commodore Charle- 
A. Gould had six million dollars' worth of 
real estate that they wanted to liquidate 
in order to meet certain cash bequests to 
various heirs. Many of the 
properties were located in 

g I -(TtlllllS n| M. inli.it - 

tan, but were involved with 
intricate leases. Other par- 
cels were in less active sec- 
tions and others were in 
districts where real estate 
activilv had ended. 



Y 



THE SCALE of advertising used by Joseph 
Day, modern auctioneer, is suggested by 
this sign at one of New York's busiest street 
corners. As an electrical gesture for atten- 
tion it invites comparison with the old days 
when hand bills sufficed for public notice 



i. Auc- 

cld in fully organized 
and salesrooms thai 
ding and which are 



wherever they sell — whether from under 
a spacious and comfortable tent on the 
premises or the grand ballroom of some 
Hading hold. There are no more fire- 
works and no more free gifts, no more 
circus stunts and free lunches. 



matter of long experience and a complete 
comprehension of auction-room psychol- 
ogy. In the course of every sale there are 
invariably numerous little disputes to be 
ironed out, and this must all lw> done with- 
out interruption of the sale itself. Over 
an experience of twenty-five years, I can 
safely say that none of my sales ever has 
l>cen seriously interrupted by a dispute 
between a bidder and my representative* 
In all of my advertising I make it vcrv 



Make Quick Sale 

CTIXG upon my ad- 
ice, the bankers and 
executors authorized me to 
sell these properties at mic- 
tion. In thirty days from 
the day they notified me to 
go ahead, the sale was made. 
A v« ry extensive advertis- 
ing, publicity and promo- 
tion campaign was entered 
into, and anticipating a 
very large attendance, I 
hired the ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore in which 

to hold llie -all' I >Ii the 

afternoon of the auction 
this room was crowded to 
capai it y. with people over- 
flowing into the corridors. 

One of the properties in- 
cluded in the sale was the 
Aeolian building, at north- 
cast corner of Fifth Avenue and 54th 
Street, which had been awarded lirst prize 
by the Fifth Avenue Association ior the 
fines! building constructed that year along 
Fifth Avenue. This award was a gold 
medal, which I capitalized in all my ad- 
vertising. I had a replica struck -off 
which 1 sent to large operators to interest 
than in these properties. 

Property owners, including the execu- 
(Continued on pnye IBS?) 
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From the Cradle of 

the Steel Pipe Industry 

WHEELING 

COP-R-LOY PIPE 



Reg. Oi S. Put. Office 




MADE OF COP-R-LOY, THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 



BEHIND every industrial devel- 
opment of consequence is a 
strong will that knows no 
obstacles in the pursuit of success. 
So it was with Steel Pipe, first per- 
fected in 1888 under the guidance 
and determination of FrankJ. Hearne, 
pioneer steel maker of Wheeling. 

Hearne recognized the Age of 
Steel. Realizing advantages which 
steel has to contribute to all progress, 
he turned those advantages into pipe 
and attained for all, new standards 
of economy and service which are 
today responsible for steel pipe con- 
stituting 96% of all wrought pipe 
produced. 

And now from the scene of 
Hearne's success, "the cradle of the 
steel pipe industry," comes another 
accomplishment in pipe manufac- 
ture, COP-R-LOY Pipe, 
made of COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel. By 
reason of its greater dura- 
bility, it is destined to take 
even higher rank in the field 
of sanitation, health and con- 
venience than even that of Steel Pipe 
which has become indispensable. 

Produced in many important forms, 
COP-R-LOY, the basic material, has 
demonstrated unfailing service to 




from Mine 

to Martrt 



industry, agriculture, transportation 
and the home. Known for 20 years 
is its performance under any and all 
conditions, leaving no question, no 
doubt, in the minds of all who know 
pipe best — architects, engineers 
and plumbing contractors — that 
COP-R-LOY Pipe is another for- 
ward step in the great Age of Steel. 

When you have need of pipe in 
building or for replacement, have 
confidence in your architect 
and plumber if they recom- 
mend and use COP-R-LOY 
Pipe, because it will in- 
crease the return from 
every dollar put into the 
job. COP-R-LOY Pipe is 
new and yet the refined alloy steel 
of which it is made has met the test 
of time. Write for a booklet which 
will explain the benefits obtainable 
from COP-R-LOY Pipe. 



""THE importance of Steel 
Pipe to present day living 
is seen in statistics for 1927 
which show a production o!" 
2,978,493 gross tons (2240 
lbs. per ton). This is equiv- 
alent to 55 pounds of Steel 
Pipe for every man, woman 
and child in the United 
States, and no other wrought 
tubular product compares 
with such overwhelming 

preference. 




WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 

WHEELING. WEST VIRGINIA 

Subiutuiry Companies: 

Wheeling Corrugating Company 

Wheeling Can Company 

Pin Iron Mining Company 

The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies 

Consumers Mining Company 

Ackermann Manufacturing 
Company 

La Belle Transportation Company 

La Belle Coke Company 
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he Why of the Midyear Meeting 

By WARREN BISHOP 



TIIF. Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Stab * nt li ast for 1 he 
purposes of this article, might be 
considered ns being, like "All 
Gaul," divided into thru' part.-, 

Fii-t there is the thing that is the 
Chamber, that makes it a real federation 
— the membership of 1,,'ilKi organizations, 
chambers of commerre biff and little, all 
the way from New York to San Francisco; 
trade associations of a 1,000 members or 
:i dozen. All are alike in one thing. They 
are groups of business men, who having 
:i common purpose find they can best 
work to aid that purpn-e by getting to- 
gether. 

Second, the officers and staff, directors 
chosen by the organization members, a 
president chosen by the Board, commit- 
tees, department heads, assistants — the 
working force of the organization. They 
are the agents of the members, carrying 
out plans and policies that are determined 
by the members. 

Third, th< re is a group which 
forms the connecting link be- 
tween the members and head- 
quarters in Washington. They 
are National ' 'ottnrillors. A fed- 
eration of I.'tIM) organization* i- 
a bulky thing — the officers of 
member organizations have 
other things to do than corn « ■ 1 1- 
trate their attention upon the 
National Chamber. So each or- 
ganization chooses its National 
CouneiDoi to represent it in the 
United States Chamber and at 
once to keep it informed of what 
is going forward in the National 
Chamber and to keep the Na- 
tional Chamber informed about 
the organizations' views and 
problems. 

It i< around these Councillor. - 
partieularly that the mid-year 
gathering of (he < 'haml >er cen- 
ters. This year the meeting was 
at. Hot Springs, Arkansas, and 
several hundred men journeyed 
there; stayed, some one dav, 
some five or six; met in commit- 
tee, talked in lobbies, ami wound 
tip with two days of discussion in 
open meetings. 

What ma niter of men and of 
what do they talk"* Take one 
subject, agriculture, mo.-t talked 
of throughout the count rv per- 
haps. Political platform.- and political 
orators plunge into it or walk around it 
as temperament dictate.-. It is talked on 
soap boxes at city corners and in front 
of cross-road* stores. 

And with all this talk the National 
Chamber's members have been working 



and working helpfully with this problem 
for years. 

Who does it and how '' Take the "who" 
first. Tin' Chamber has a committee on 
agriculture. Ii met a' Hot Springs and 
- it most of the tune for three days. Who 
was there? 

Dwi.iit R. ITkmui. chairman, rancher, and 
investment banker from Arizona. 

Mmisiio.i. Dana, editor of The Post of 
Portland. Oregon, who brought with him 
some of the Northwest's point of view. 

M. M. RvkKlt, vice president of the < '<>'■ r- 
pitlar Tractor Company, who farms and 
makes fanning mai-hinery. "Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Cows" they cull him in 
his own organization. 

JtMKS A Wu.KKU, head of the fihn Valley 
Creameries Company, Chicago. 

.Inns Riundt, president, of Land a'Jsnke* 6} 
Whim o/.j, friendly rival of Mr Walk' r'- 
in bii-incss bill Quiring with him a de-ire 
to see what American business can do for, 
and wilh, American farming. 



DAW A Mii.i.ktt, cattleman and banker 

from Deliver 
Wii.i.um J. DUMi of St. Paul, dealer in 

machinery, much of which funis it- way to 

farms. 

Hmihisos E. Howe, chcmisi and editor of 
the J&urn/il of hulutlriat ami BttgtM rrimj 
Chi mistry, asked particularly for Ins spc- 



■ i.il knowledge of the obligation by indus- 
try of farm waste. 
C li milks It ItoVLK.s, director. Farm Steil 
Auocialion of North America. 

There are two reasons for testing the 
make-up of this committee. 

First, that, such men as these were will- 
ing to make the trip to Hoi Springs, to u-e 
their valuable time in an effort to work out 
what American biisiue-s can do for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Second, that tin- committee was only 
one of a dozen similar groups that were 
meeting in a whole row oi rooms on the 
second floor of the \rlingtoit Hotel. 

What type ol subjects did this commit- 
tee ili-i ii--" hoi one thing the pending 
referendum on agriculture, the protest 
against the clause dialing with reclama- 
tion. Was the referendum drawn in the 
be- 1 possible form'.' I- there any le.«on 
to be learned in handling future refer- 
enda'.' What arc real common sense com- 
mercial possibilities of utilizing 
farm waste? 

At an open session of the 
meeting, Dwight U. Heard, 
chairman of the committee, told 
the Councillors and others what 
in his and the commit le. 's opin- 
ions the Chamber might do on 
agriculture. 

Some of the other subjects 
given consideration were state 
and local taxation, street and 
highway traffic, proposed 
change- in the Federal He-crve 
S\ -Tin, giivernmi ut reorganiza- 
tion, fire waste control, aeronau- 
tics, the share of business in com- 
munity development. 

By resolution the meeting de- 
clared its faith in the referen- 
dum as a means of sounding out 
business opinion but urged a 
need of improving the methods 
by which the member organiza- 
tions vote. 

Another change that was dis- 
t il.-sed and which w ill be sub- 
mitted to the membership is 
that the number of regional di- 
visions of the Chamber he in- 
creased from four to six with a 
resulting increase in the number 
of vice-presidents and division 
managers. 

To chronicle in any detail the 
work of this mid-year meeting 
would take not one but several pages. All 
that 1 have here sought to do is to set 
forth "why" the meeting was held and 
"how" it worked. The "what" of the 
meetings, the real things it did, will be 
reported and reflected in this magazine 
for many months. - 



NEVER hefore. perhaps, have the prohlems 
of business been so varied and so intricate. 
And I am sure that never before has there 
been greater need for a proper understand- 
ing and appraisal of the problems of busi- 
ness both by business and the public. Busi- 
ness needs to look to its own affairs frankly 
and candidly and in the proper perspective. 

There is need, therefore, of real business 
statesmanship; for its problems are so wide 
spreading and so intimately inter-wined 
with both business and public welfare that 
mere curbstone opinion based on snap 
judgment and half truths will not suffice. 
These questions require detailed, scientific 
studv by the best business brains of the 
country. Your National Chamher is a lab- 
oratory for such impartial, unbiased study. 
—WILLIAM BUTTER WORTH 
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The Candle Come* ISaek 



On Colonel Green's estate at South Dart, 
mouth. Mass., the spars of the old whaler, 
"Charles FT, Morgan," still rise aloft. Rut 
she is a museum, and the reminiscences 
of Captain Til ton who shows visitors her 
"points" arc touched with sadness a* he 
recall- ill. days when five hundred stauneli 
whaler- -ailed from tin: purl of New Bedford, 
(f Whale oil lamps faded before kerosene, 
just as llii' stage couch gave way to slcaiti. 
Tlic place of lionor on our grandfathers' ta- 
ble- went to a shiny glass contraption with a 
red flannel (lower floating in the oil reservoir, 
([jiioodhyes were said to the primitive caudle. 
€j[Then came gas, and the incandescent man- 
tle, with its glare and the sharp, hitiug smell 
of hurtling cloth a» it was hurned in. Fur- 
ther away faded the caudle's beams. 



tJ[Then came electricity, upon whose giant 
shoulders now rests the lighting of the world. 
And the candle? — merely an emergency de- 
vice when a fuse Mew out. 
^ One great company, singularly a leading 
producer of kerosene, gas and oil discovered 
that candles still are desirable; thai the 
dinner-table has new charms under the soft 
light of candles. Today, the output of the 
candle-makiiig plants of the Standard < til 
Company of Indiana is greater than the out- 
put of candles in all the Liiited States in the 
davs before kerosene. 

t "How far that little candle throws his 
beams!" said Shakespeare, and hi- words 
still arc true. For million- of candles arc be- 
ing used in a day when other forms of light* 
ing are j»erfected as never before in history. 



A The Candle Division of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana k 

^ it representative of those American industrial plants in which j 

A Sherman Engineers hare irarked u ith management in the sola- ^ 

1 tion of one or another problem of production and distribution f 
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^IIERMAUT CORPOKAT 



Industrial • Production ■ Sales • Management 

I. \ <- I \ E K K s 

New York: 292 Madison Avenue Boston: 31 Milk Street Chicago: 208 So. La Salic Street 
St- Louis: 314 N. Broadway Cleveland: I'nion Trust llldg. Toronto: Metropolitan Uldg. 
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HEAT WITH 
UNIT HEATERS 



LARGE INDUSTRIAL AREAS 



There are two significant reasons why you 
should have all the facts on the Sirocco Unit 
Heater . . . first, because it has features of de- 
sign and construction that heretofore have not 
been obtainable in any heating equipment, re- 
gardless of price or type . . . second, because the 
Sirocco Unit Heater is a product of American 
Blower . . . built as only American Blower, with 
its vast resources, complete facilities and forty- 
seven years' experience, builds heating and ven- 
tilating equipment The Sirocco Unit Heater is 
the companion to the world-famous Vcnturafin 



Unit Heater ... it is the built-to-order heating 
unit for large industrial areas . . . that forces 
heated air where you want it > . . when you 
want it . . . and as much as you want . . . that 
actually puts "waste heat" to work — reduces 
"heat loss" to a minimum, and distributes heated 
air more evenly in working areas . . . and it ven- 
tilates as it heats — or can be used for either 
heating or ventilating alone. Sirocco Unit Heaters 
are made in 28 sizes and capacities for both 
floor and ceiling applications. Mail the coupon 
today for complete information — no obligation. 



Please send me complete information op the Sirocco 
Unit Heater lor: 



Type ol Buildmi 
Full AdJm* 



American 



■C MIT INC MrtHANKAl UlAH 



AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD.. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Battle for the Dime 



By ROBERTS EVERETT 



O 

oiea. nickels 



R seemingly 
asual small- 
change expen- 
ditures of pen- 
and dimes, for 
both needfuls and trillos, 
may be conservatively esti- 
mated at some $23,000,000 
9 day — which makes a tidy 
annua) total of about 
400,000,000. This is two 
dailv dimes for each of the 
1] 5,000,000 person? in the 
.United States. Should it 
.it lirst seem far-fetched to 
i i , ki.n babes-in-arms, it 
may be remembered that 
for those same infants many 
a purchase is made hy 
adults. 

Should it seem unlikely that each mem- 
ber of every unskilled wane earner's lam- 
By on every day in the year finds an easy 
twenty cents in his pocket, it may be re- 
membered that, it is b>r such families fre- 
quently that a vide range of food and 
household necessities is acquired in five 
and ten cent volumes. 

This eight billion dollar estimate is po.— 
sibly quite low. Food-producta items 
w ithin the dime-or-li'ss classification prob- 
ably alone account for several billions. 
Consider bread, to that end. 

Today, we have with us the sweeping 
"Battle for the Dime! " And for its com- 
ponctus, loo — ill'- single pennies and the 
live-cent pieces. 

This is a new battle among us. At least 
new at its present scale. The luxury motif 
in ileinaud and in selling has in "part 
widened its fray. The mechanization of 
industry has, almost automatically, 
helped il spread. 

Mighty Trades from Little Coins 

'T'HE small coins are now potent coins. 
* It is the ilime or its children which are 
at the base of practically all short-haul 
passenger transportation in the country. 
They are the five cent and ten cent pieces 
which are for the most part responsible 
for our great telephone system. A well- 
known monument to the miscellaneous ten 
cent purchase long ago jutted into the 

fat - -kylitle of New York. 

It is a rather startling list of industries 
and divisions of manufacturing aild com- 
mercial pursuits which reveal themselves 
largely dependent upon the direction of 
How of the small-change stream of pur- 
chases. Some industries seem as far re- 
moved from a dime, as a locomotive frame 
from an ash tray. 




Illustrations by Stuart Hay 

The short-haul 
1 1 an.-ii industry al- 

readv mentioned, as 
a matter of fact is 
the cause for exist- 
ence of extensive 
equipment, and sup- 
ply industries. 

These t hen, also 
live on the former's 
dimes and nickels. 
The publishing in- 
dustry, whether its 
product be a nation- 
al weekly iii some 
millions of copies, 

j ;t BZ-bl no -heel 

music or any one of 
2,000-odd daily 
newspapers, has 
largely a penny-to-dime market. But. 
makers of aulomatir presses weighing 
-ome --rores of tons and taking from sev- 
eral months to more than a year lo build 
are also dependent upon that industry. 

1 Nivetly or indirectly almost every food 
product in some ultimate or penultimate 
stage comes within the odd-change prov- 
ince. Almost every milk food product 
docs, just for example: milk; cheese; ice 
• ■ream. 

I ii 1926, t'he wholesale value of the 
United States' milk destined largely, pre- 
sumably, for eventual household use was 
$3,120,935,000! In the same year com- 
mercial ice cream's wholesale valuation 



Errand girls shall have 
pearl-like necklaces 




wa-i at lea.-t .+:;(ll).lllHl.li(UI, and the like 
\ alua t ion ol condensed ami dt ied milk u a? 
some .f] .'15,000,000, and many of these 
commodities were sold at retail in small 
quantities. 

Dependent on Small Purchases 

1\ T ACiilNElJ Y, supplies and cquip- 
V* ment enterprises, which form a line 
of support for the milk products indus- 
tries, according to certain estimates pur- 
veyed in the same year $'10,000,000 worth 
of items to dairy food plants generally. 
Again the dime and the nickel were be- 
hind the scenes. 

Nor are our five and ten cent spend- 
ings noncompetitive in nature. For milk 
and tobacco — again just for example — 
are in many ways competitive products, 
as close investigation will show. Shall it 
be cigarettes or a milk shake? "Bill, 
have a cone, or a cigar?" Competition 
inheres in the two commodities but it 
easts also because both products are 
odd-change equals in price. 

The laundry industry — today it is far 
greater than is commonly thought — is, in 
"by-the-piece" reckoning, a penny-nickel 
business, too. Soap is primarily a five 
and ten cent product. So are many cos- 
metics. And any chain drug store has in 
stock fifty different ten cent irems which 
seem to belong very clearly to no recog- 
nized products' family. 

Paper products as they reach the final 
consumer, are penny products, to a sur- 
prising degree. A vast 
range of notions, many 
of them related closely 
or remotely to textiles, 
an- ten cent purchase 
items. 

Almost all small con- 
tainers — although in 
some of their commcr- 
I i d stages they may be 
purchased by the carload 
— in strict cost account- 
ing practice a nd in the 
final consumer's outlay 
for cont ainer plus its 
contents, are small- 
change products. They 
may be of metal, glass, 
fiber, wood , paper or 
what-not. Se\ era! mil- 
lion dollars within the 
last few years have been 
invested — some of tjtem 
profitably, some uuprof- 
it.ahly — in automatic 
vending apparatus and 
ventures. These are all 



Sonny has acquired a 
thin dime. The pres- 
sure on him to ipend 
it becomes terrific 



At Tin X -S Bl'SI X K N S far Xotrmber. lDtti 

tnrnt ptctorudly are » checker or chea wi, nine-pin* ami 

dime, in toe packet of the pansrr-by. t>-imr "Buy Candy" rem i rule r *t ring* whistle*, even it mcrluuiiraJ train, m l 
.Some day industrial ccnso* mm will around American finger*— of the rarl«>- npnng- towered toyi in minim, table 1>»< 



» iwrfomied it is 
teiv a dime trade. 



Pressure on the Dime 

'ALLY the procurement , mann- 



it he decide* for ice cream; 



it buy any of tb 
Mi- tnav Imv i 



iircarut* irm i|nmi». num itur> 
(trunienu, toy watch**, toy 
jncounleil puzslr* — which to 
ong their allurement* „n.| 

(and 'hi- i* not even unlillv 
e» many importer* of novel- 
i innumerable American ami 
lufarturen., ami donu-tic dis 



grrnt section of the 'tut 



Mir: 



activity set.* itself in 
otion to get that one 
coin. 

It is dramatic and 
complex, this industrial 
and commercial mler- 



try, in 
te uniti 



and his dad and his 
mother and little sister 
of any moderately pros- 
perous family of any 
community, urban or 
rural, any where in the 
country, and the small- 
change which each 
spends. 

Picture any ten or 
twelve vear old Ikjv who 1 



dustrics and pr 
imself will Ik 
errific. He wi 
eeling toward 
alate. 

Yet what m 
himself torn !»' 



Or 



world liest a restricted i 

leir pur- that he is [tosses* 

ike sur- an absolutely fret 

imunity out any period of 

by the has a variety of 



>n. 

urge toward 



choice* Well, its at 
Dice, because, for nil 
of a dime, he is not 
igent. For through- 
Mi than a second he 
■sires and vague l»e- 
;irul there us thus 




Pi 

iH'tll 



finest radio »f 
ever const run 
to pencil lam 
cils and jtens 
amazing mi: 
learning; to ( 
crayons, or 
bnisl 
he tr 



bo 



ral— and the rest of the 
<l dimes tht« way, say, a* 

pven tmitnent, this par- 
is both food and amuse- 
I seeks knowledge or hi* 
His attention may In- 
to a variety of thing-um- 
he can easily put the 
tit of commission, how- 
his intentions may be; 
ontaituug not only pen- 
t small note books, and 
llanie* to assist him to 
orate assortments of 
ter-color paints and 
;tosmall tool- with which 
fashion anything from 
a phi v-liouse "lean-to ; 
lplete pair of sjiectaeles. 
ity find that the ten cent 
ivhieh compete for hi* 
e almost nil-inclusive in 
neompasstng. apparently 
unmmity. the work* of 
i «nr, Scott nml 



er, \ lrgii 
modern 



the 



him, or s 
pressurt 



ire<i one 
it piece 
s of in- 
mc and 



The publishing industry has largely a 
pcnn> -to-dime market for its product 

His dime will admit him to many a 
motion picture "palace," to a flea cirrus, 
to an amusement park, to a pup|>ct show 
.it In* school: it will admit him tad hi- 



s of 
■klv 



of hying, contain* 
p tions for building 
racers. . . . Sent 
ive cents." 
may duplicate 
ger brother's pur- 
hooses to emulate 
nay select (under 
i sc i o us or uncon- 
m equally wide 
range Of gratificn- 



lomc slight solace for the 



ie do, when he finds 
a the subtle suasions 
of the ice cream men, who have plas- 
tered the country in a variety of methods 
with cooperative advertising— of the 
manufacturers of confectionery, who, in 



there are, of course, the scenic racer, the 
games of skill and the game* of chance — 
barkers and electric light* grasping more 
than once (or his dime. 

Toys'' There are card games (scores 
of them intrinsically eou.diy tempting), 



tions strictly feminine. 

Mother, herself, with a casual 

dime in her change purse, may 
hesitate among choice* that are probably 
literally beyond cataloguing. What shall 
she buy* There are tint rimmed hats, rib- 
bons, lace, soap, manicuring implement*, 

. h , ;-, hnld tool.*, v. .-!> »-!■•» I ■ - . 

kit. hen in e.*nru - pot* and pan-, imita- 
tion silk stockings, fancy combs, hnmlkcr- 
rhiefs, hair pins, dishes, glasses, polishes, 
moth balls, curtain rod.*, pins, UoqoM 
postal card*, greeting cards, fresh ami 
r.-uineil fruit products! 

Industry has drawn upon the artistic 
accomplishments of the past to a sur- 
pn*mg degree in connect ion with the de- 
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Willys-Knight trucks 
meet every demand of rapid, 
economical transportation 



1-TON CHASSIS— 130" W1IEELBASE 

*1095 

1 1 2-ton chassis — 134" wheelhasc . $1545 

l'/^-ton chassis — 151" wheelbase , 1595 

2-ton chassis — 150" wheelbase . 1945 

2-ton chassis — 164" wheelbase . 1995 

2Vj-ton chassis— 150" wheelbase . 2545 

2Vi-ton chassis— 164" wheelbase . 2595 

Prices!, o. b. Toledo, Obio, aad »pecificn- 
liooa lubicct lo change without DOticc* 



Progressive operators are turning more and more to 
Willys-Knight trucks as most successfully combin- 
ing the speed, stamina, economy and reliability de- 
manded by modern commercial transportation. 

Willys-Knight trucks are powered by the patented 
double sleeve-valve six- cylinder engine— acknowl- 
edged by engineering experts to be the simplest and 
most efficient of automobile motors. This superior 
engine is notable for lively pick-up, sustained speed, 
ample power for the roughest going and remarkable 
freedom from carbon troubles and repairs. 

Other important advantages of Willys-Knight trucks 
include four-wheel brakes, heavy duty truck-type 
clutch and transmission, Hotchkiss drive, extra deep, 
low-hung frame, strong metal spoke wheels, balloon 
tires, chrome vanadium steel springs. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 

Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 



UtCotcrr Tracks 



Whin bwlrilU Wn i w-Kmuit Mr>TP« Tnrcss i>U<»r wumtlm .Wi'om'i Rtttinrt* to the ilrnlcr 
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\V T Ii«M'e there is 

such Growth 




there must be 
PROSPERITY 

"Win \ i eilv grow* a* 
rapidly— and stradily-a» Roanoke it t hotM 
not be oii-rlooknl Jm any manu facturer 
i onlvmptating nru plant laeations or hranch 
warehouses. 

Analyze )he progressive growth of 
Koanoke. Mi re arr the figure-. In IHKH. 
Hi.. in. .k<- <ml\ 'ifi'l inhabitant-, four 

>. .ir- lat. r it wa» a real town vi ilh a popula- 
tion of a, 0011. Six inure jear* ina.h- It a 
citj of 1 fi.lHMI |ie<i|ile. Fu-ler anil faster it 
grew, jet a- so a.lib an.) solidly ji an oak. 
Now the r< • 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 11 i ( > population of Koanoke 
is over 80,000! 

V hat rare eonihination of industrial ad- 
vantages is rcspon-ildc for tin- umi-iial 
gr.wlh? VI hat hrmight the world's largrsl 
artificial silk (rayon) mill !•> Koanoke? Why 
1 * Koanoke Ihe loeatiou nf IH different 
industries —w ith some plant- here the large*) 
• >f their kind in the South? Whj is Roanoki- 
the distributing eenter >•( »<ime of ihe coun- 
try** leading tnaniifai liirers? 

The ROANOKE RRIEF will tell j„n the 
whole s)..ry. Write for it today on your 
lui-iin — l.-tt rhead. Now is the time to 
plan \.>iir move to Roanoke. Ad-Ire-- : 
( hainh. r of ( oiiiiuerce,207 Jefferson Street, 
Koanoke, \ irginia. 

ROANOKE 

VIRGINIA 

T/tr Molarlmul Sttprt'ttf! 



J \KK tnurnrit Hiiii^ 
ln-ilnl.- III). llic.U^tj tl.i« n.4;'tii|ji~nl 
aernir -.»..... Mm Knanokr ih. tr. 
cilir of ^ irpnu'* Vullrv I;. .... an.) 

Mm 11, t.mfiiri . Villi ibr .rlrbralrj 
tn.t.ii.r alirlnra, rir . rlr. t.i.jn. ll,r 
Our roail- au.l bi.lrl*. Ort rraih Mow. 
Vk r.r. luf Ibr flrr illuatalr.l tour 
bouMrl : *"Tbr Lop of ibr M.>l..na 
tl.t. .,»;-)» ttii- Vallry tif Yirglula snil Ibr 
Sbrna».l.iab. R 

CIIAMHEH OK C.OMMKBCE 
207Jrffcr»on Sirrri . R<uuh»Lc ( \ .ryicu* 

Whtn wrilina plcatcmenfim .Vofiun'a ttutiw 




sign of these new ten crtH products: a 
-hoe hum — a hair [mi — a stamped metal 
iln -- urn. 1111. Ml — may he traced, ill tlieir 
spirit, to the tombs of the Pharaoh* or 
to dead Oe(ioe-e goldsmith' 1 . By-wastes 
of .1 few years ago are now ten rent by- 
priiiiu. ts which l.i.l fair tomorrow to he 
primary products. 

And 1 >a.r, - dime, of course, too, is the 
kernel of a daily tattle of products. In 
sonic respects he is the < lnef spender of 
the country's small change, although he 
indivnlually may nol realize this. In one 
important province he is the least of our 
spenders, happily delegating to "lie- lady 
of the house" ihe family's daily buying of 
1 — in' Nils. Hut whether it may happen 
that in a selected instance he disburses 
In- odd .Mill- eh.trily or fluently, there is 
the same competitive beckoning for them 
on e\ cry side, e\ erv hour. 

They may be saved in some ordinary 
Way — deposited in a Travel Club— given 

away. Or lost in a game of poker! 
There is a greater probability that they 
will go, half for impulsive, half for rea- 
soned small want.'* — for, as random ex- 
amples, an electric light bulb, a small 
rake, a cigarette case, a bill fold, shaving 
cream, a mechanical lighter, a measuring 
tape, magnifying glasses, patterned hose, 
a key ring. 

Competition in Charity 

FOR curiosity's sake return to the 
small-boy spender for a moment. As- 
sume that he has (perhaps not too char- 
acteristically), decided not to spend his 
dime but to give it away or save it. Be 
i 1 1 1 • 1 - competitive pn --ure tin re, loo 

His dime's easiest avenue of charity 
is probably through a mendicant's tin 
cup. But a giver today, be it the boy or 
another, is adjured to make useful con- 
tributions by appeals more scientific than 



that He may 'give until it hurts" to 
any of many nationally active philan- 
thropic funds which aggressively, and 
with admirable "merchandising" skill, 
seek small coins at one time or another 
throughout the year. They are funds for 
famished Chinese, for hospital beds, for 
orphanage youngsters, for the Salvation 
Army, the Near Kast Belief. And there 
are the Sunday School envelopes 

As to savings, today's small boy's 
school, his neighborhood's savings bank 
and national thrift organizations work 
upon him to have him "put away" hi- 
wealth. 

Perhaps his school is one in which sav- 
ing.- accounts are handled in their first ai - 
cumulation by the pupils' own thrift 
groups. In Bochester, New York, since 
the establishment of a school banking 
system there n dozen years ago, more 
than one million dollars has been de- 
po-ited by school children, until now 
some l").(KH)of them make deposits every 
neck, of an average of ten cents each. 

Actually, there is no bank in the coun- 
try so great that it does not directly or 
indirectly seek 1 In- ten cent savings of the 
country, no governmental fiscal policy or 
effort that does not in fair part depend 
upon the pennies, dimes and nickels of the 
thrifty. 

It is only by the same token that to us 
normally the nail file is an article but 
the automobile is an industry that we so 
seldom think of the scope and fervor of 
the ten cent struggle which now surrounds 
us. We are la miliar enough with the 
many diagrams of the consumer's dollar, 
cut in differing pic-portions to illustrate 
many a matter relating to the long famed 
•battle" for that coin. But how often is 
that more imposing warfare really only 

a sequence i.l i-tlgagenienl,, each ol them 

a "Battle lor the Dime?" 



Bright Color Helps Workers 



IT WAS Ruskin'a belief thai the pur- 
est and most thoughtful minds were 
those which loved color the most. 
For its part, industry is providing evi- 
dence for belief that the worker's state of 
mind is largely a matter of shop colors. 
Reactions to colors arc various, of course, 
yet the averages do support some general 
conclusions, as the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company has discovered in ex- 
periments with color in its Richmond 
plant. 

On the assumption that bright colors 
can make rooms more attractive and 
employes more cheerful, this company 
discontinued the use of dark and drab 
hues. The experiment with bright col- 
ors liegnn in the carpenter shop, where 
woodworking machines were painted in 
eonl rasting enamels. 

The results were so satisfactory that 
gayer coloring was then applied through- 
out the entire plant. Lively orange and 
bright blue are freely used, and in every 
prospect is the restful green. 



No scientific study of color and its ef- 
fect on the worker has liecn attempted 
by the company, nor has increase of out- 
put been the decisive intent in adopting 
the use of color. The chief nun is the 
cheerfulness and the contentment of the 
employes through more inviting working 
conditions. 

That 'In- purpose 1- well served is at- 
tested by ,1. B. Hayes, superintendent ot 
transportation. "It is not possible to 
measure the effect of the change on the 

output, either in quality or in quantity." 

he writes, ''but the innovation is popular 
with the employes and they take pride in 
keeping their equipment at its licst." 

Avoidance of shades that literally make 
a man "see red" does seem a useful pre- 
ventive of plant wear and tear. More 
than that saving, this experiment prom- 
ises a new and practical consideration ot 
the toll of monotony. The revised ver- 
sion may be that all tlrabness and no 
brightness would make every man Jack 
of us a dull bov. 
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Alaskan Weather 
by Radio 

xk FTKR years of cffori on tin- ] iart ul 

Z_\ cornrnercial interest* concerned, 
_/ ^ a radio station wit] be opened foi 
business at Pin nl- Harrow, Alaska, on the 
rim of the Polar Sim, in eharce of Hirhard 
Heyser, Signal Corps, U. S. A. Point Bar- 
row is the northernmost bit of land any- 
where in the territory of the Uuiied 
States and so far as oiiicers of the Signal 
Corps have knowledge the station there 
will he further north than any oilier in 
the world. 

The fur industry, a San Francisco H ad- 
ing post, the mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior, which has at 
Harrow a school lor native Alaskans, and 
the United State? Weather Bureau will 
luniish most of the business for l'nvale 
Ileyser and his fid-watt, -liort-wave- 
length set. 

Ships that come into these waters in 
the few weeks in summer when the ice 
cap moves off shore, also are expected to 
make use of it. Point Harrow i> tin- cen- 
ter of population of perhaps 1,500 per- 
sons, with about 230 of them living actu- 
ally in the village. Heretofore it's only 
method of reaching the outside world was 
by dog-sled in winter or by sea for a few 
weeks in mid-summer. 

Foreshadows Conditions in U. S. 

THE Weal hi r Hurean IS very much in- 
terested in the establishment of the 
radio station since it will enable it to re- 
ceive reports twice each dny that may be 
very important in forecasting weather in 
the United States. Alaskan weather af- 
fects the weather below the Canadian 
line as far east as the Atlantic Ocean and 
down into the South. 

Observations have been made at Point 
Harrow in the past but when the data 
reached the outside world by mail after 
the observations were actually taken, it 
had very little practical value. On the 
other hnnd daily observations for con- 
tinued periods, sent out when fresh, 
Weather Bureau officials hope, will mark 
another step toward the day when mete- 
orology will come still closer to lienm :m 
accurate science with results of great 
importance to ngricullure, shipping, and 
especially to those in the future who 
t ravel the airways. 

In spite of the pressure fur such a sta- 
tion it- might not have been established if 
Heyser, on furlough, had not taken a por- 
table set with him in a (light from Seward 
to Point Harrow early in June, He Hew 
with some film representatives who were 
looking lor a lost polar explorer. Al- 
though Harrow is 1/200 air miles from 
Seward Heyser had his set working in 54 
hours and a few minutes after they flew 
north, notifying the world of the safety of 
the explorer. 

That demonstration led to the decision 
to try out the station permanently. 



Natural Stone meets the 
Banker's Tests of a Good 
Investment 




3 Reasons 

for the swing to Indiana 
Limestone as given by 
leading building 
authorities 

II ndi an a L im esto ne bu i 1 d- 
ings yield high income 
because they attract tenants. 

2 Walls faced with Indiana 
Limestone rarely need 
cleaning, caulking or repairs. 
Exterior upkeep is lowest of 
any. 

3 Bankers and mortgage 
firms regard the perma- 
nency of Indiana Limestone 
with favor.Thus builders are 
olten able to secure better 
terms. 



The Foreman NaricruW Bank 
ButUtng. Ii. ; t - ■ . ; 
an tow base of Granite is being 
wed for thitmonumcntalsrruc* 
cure. Qraham, Anderson, 
Piubjt & White, Architects. 
PaKhen Bros.. Builders. 



' I 'HERE is no more conspicuous trend 
J- in modern budding than the extent 
to which Indiana Limestone is being se- 
lected tor all sorts of commercial projects. 
Modern production methods have 
brought this beautiful, bght colored nat' 
uml stone into the price range of less de- 
sirable buildmgmatenals. The result is that 
not only the outstanding new buildings 
of the metropolitan centers but all sorts 
of medium-priced buildings as well are 
being faced with Indiana Limestone. 



The beauty of these fine buildings has 
caught the public eye. In addition to 
provingun usually profitable from a rent- 
ing standpoint, buildings faced with 
Indiana Limestone are economical in 
exterior upkeep and the stone becomes 
more beautiful as time goes on. Wc will 
gladly send detailed information regard- 
ing any type of Indiana Limestone build- 
ing. An illustrated booklet mailed free 
on request. Address Box 740, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 



INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 



General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 



Executive Offices. Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Adding Efficiency to Messengers 



By HARRY L. ROGERS 



WII VT has become of ihe 
old-fashioned messenger 
boy, whose laziness, care- 
|i ..!:••-. unci gem r.d un- 
fitness for ihe role of winged mercury 
were a prolific source of humor, and 
itlmni cartoonists pictured cither as a 

.1 lei inc oi«i in:: n. <>r as n areh - youth 

mo r ifl g at a snail's pace? 

That figure has nothing in common 
with the alert, neatly mill < i rnu ■■ i yoiing- 
ster who walks into your office toilay, 
removes his cap, and in businesslike 
fashion hands you a telegram. The mes- 
senger of today is a comparatively new 
roduet, evolved in the progress of inod- 
eru business j»raciice. 

He is the product of a definite, carefully 
con-idercd policy, designed to help the 
youngster become a worthy citizen and 
.1 ii-eiul l.u lor in the business world. 

No Improvement on Messengers 

Xl.Wt'iiMi: CARLTON, president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
panv, is responsible lor that policy. Since 
1'rof. S. F. B. Morse ticked off the first 
public telegraph message from W.i -hnitr- 
toti to Baltimore in 1M4, engineer- have 
devised many improvements in mechan- 
isms for ihe transmission and reception of 

telegram-, lltlt )>o one has bi'en able In de- 
velop anything better calculated to get 
a telegram delivered than a quick-witted, 
energetic, dependable boy. How were 
|, l>V s those qualifications to lie made 
always available in sufficient numlwrs for 
the projier functioning of the telegraph 

service? 

Thanks to the constructive work of 
Mr. Carlton, this question has been an- 
swered, though it has taken time, and 
ihe delivery of telegrams is still to be 
ranked ns a major task. 

Mr. Carlton himself has stater! the 
situation succinctly: 

"Within a single year," he said, "the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
transmits and delivers approximately two 
hundred million telegrams. These mes- 
- ages are Hashed to the iour corners of 
the continent and abroad over wire- and 
equipment that eo-r millions of dollars to 
build and maintain, but the task of de- 
livery rests in large part with some six- 
teen thousand messenger-. Without 
prompt delivery, the speediest transmis- 
sion over great distances would be nulli- 
fied and the value of ihe service destroyed. 

"Here we have a, glimpse of one of the 
big jobs confronting the Western Union. 
Briefly, the task is to recruit, train, and 
maintain a small army of messengers! who 
are resourceful and dependable. The so- 
lution was found in making Western 
Union messenger service a desirable inter- 



mediate training school for young men of 
character and intelligence seeking an op- 
portunity to express themselves in tin- 
world of Useful work." 

The Western Union is the largest in- 
dividual employer of Iwys in the world. 
In New York City alone the company 
employs sixteen hundred Im>vs Except 
for Boy Scouts and the V. M. C. A., no 
other organization in the world is so di- 
rectly interested in the problem of han- 
dling boys. 

The new plan of the Western Union 
iltraets boys of a le tter class than lho«c 
generally drawn under the old system 
Among the inducements offered are ade- 
quate pay, neat uniforms and, in Ihe 
larger cities, efficient continuation schools, 
with messenger bands, orchestras and 
athletic teams a*-" a means of improving 
interest and morale. 

But more important still, the messen- 
ger service has lieen made a clearing 
house for boys. Youngsters of ambition 
and promise not only have reasonable 
pay, hi neliei d training, and a chance to 
continue their schooling, but they also are 
aided m finding job- that offer an oppor- 
tunity to launch themselves cm a perma- 
nent business career. 

A Job with a Future 

IT would be difficult to name a class of 
*■ work in which greater opportunity is 
afforded the boy for looking about liefore 
choosing the line of work he wishes to fol- 
low. In the course of a day's deliveries 
the messenger visits many offices, fac- 
tories or other business establishments. 
He makes acquaintances, and gains some 
idea of the scope of each enterprise. As- 
he is intelligent, courteous, and depend- 
able, he attracts at tent ion, and when there 
is an opening for a boy of his qualifica- 
tions, he often gels first call. 

The company does not oppose such 
changes. On the contrary boys are en- 
couraged to find positions which offer a 
future, and are aided in every practical 
way to make the advance. In New York 
City, for example, the messenger per- 
sonnel manager for the company cooper- 
ates with personnel executives for the 
leading big business concerns of the 
country, including organizations such as 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, New York Stock Exchange, Chase 
.National Bank, American Surety Com- 
pany and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

Through the reports of messenger 
supervisors and the showing made in 
the continuation school, careful check is 
kept and the boy is rated. By means of 
the connections with personnel executives 
of other big concerns, new jolis ojiening 



up are offered likely individuals. S«i far 
as conditions |>ermit, this same procedure 
is followed in other cities. 

While the boy remains iti the messen- 
ger service, he is constantly subjected I ■ ■ 
a course of practical moral (raining 
E\ery messenger is furnished by the com 
pany with a complete uniform, including 
cap, rain-cape, shirts and a maekinaw loi 
winter wear.- Since pride in personal ap- 
pcaranee is regarded as of first impor- 
tance, the necessity for neatness is con- 
stantly impressed. Boys are reminded 
that for many patrons and a good par! ot 
the public, they alone represent the com- 
pany. 

"To be a good messenger," says the 
'Manual," which every boy learns by 
heart, "you must, first of all, be prompt. 
Kcpnrt at the oflice to which yon are as- 
signed promptly at the time you are to 
go on duty, fully equipped as a Western 
Union messenger. This means that your 
uniform and cap must be in first-class 
condition — brushed clean and free from 
spots; coat buttoned from top to bot- 
tom, your face and hands clean and your 
hair comlied. 

"Your shoes and leather puttees should 
1* shined with paste every morning and 
brushed up again during the day if they 
have lost their polish. If this is done 
your appearance will support your po- 
sition as an important link in a great pub- 
lic service." 

To enforce these instructions messen- 
ger captains, lieutenants and sergeants — 
boys given special duties and rank for 
merit — make frequent inspections, and 
no boy who fails to pass muster is per- 
mitted to go out with messages. On 
bulletin boards in delivery rooms are 
large charts showing the correctly uni- 
formed messenger; and to assist the Ixiy 
in keeping neat, free cleaning and press- 
ing service is provided at uniform depots. 

Good Code for Boys 

THE Code of the Messenger" — some- 
times called the "Seven Command- 
ments of the Service" — is impressed upon 
the boy a hundred times a day m pam- 
phlets, in posters, at inspections, by pre- 
cept and example. Epitomized, this Code 
says: Be neat; be dependable; be punc- 
tual; be courteous; be resourceful; be 
efficient; be determined. 

W. S. Fowler, who at 105 Broadway, 
New York, is in charge of Western Union 
messenger service for the entire system, 
likens the messenger's work to that of a 
newspaper reporter. 

"The l>oy never knows what sort of an 
assignment he may get," said Mr. Fowler. 
''Of course, much of his time is spent in 
making routine deliveries to the neigh- 






• • • Xheii 
Brought the Impossible 

TO DODGE 



EVERY industry, every plant, sooner or Lter has a seemingly 
impossible problem to solve. Yours is surely no exception. 
Industry in general can profit by a recent experience in the cement 
business. Cement roiils, making one of the most destructive abra- 
sives known, faced a costly production problem. Plain bearings 
required re-babitting in most cases within 90 days. The Dodge- 
Timken steel -sealed bearing would hold up for several years, 
many times longer than others — but still not long enough to 
w satisfy Dodge-Timken engineers. 

^ Dodge studied the problem lor months, then built the product 
that solved it. A new Dodge-Timken Bearing with Abrasive 
Dust Closure, for cement mills was announced. Even though 
buried in cement dust, operating under heavy loads at maxi- 
mum speed, with proper lubrication there would be no 
wear. And proper lubrication meant grease once a month 
-instead of several times daily! 

k> an entire industry benefits from Dodge ability, thor- 
oughness and unmatched facilities. 

That is but one recent accomplishment of one of the lou. 
divisions of Dodge. Individually, they stand as stalw ,,ri 
guardians of low cost, high speed industrial production. 
United, they offer you the economy of centralized 
buying. 

rl There's an added measure of service and satisfaction 
■ when your production equipment is a complete unit 
H — like the product it makes for you. Parts made 
B together, work best together! 
K Whatever your problems — or your needs— come 
B to Dodge — the World s Market Place for Indus- 
trial Equipment. Dodge Manufacturing Corp., 
A Mishauiaha. Ind.. Factories at Mishauraha, IntL 
and Qntida. N V 



Your production equip- 
ment should be a com- 
plete unit like the prod- 
uct it makes for you. 



POWER TRANSMISSION 



MATERIAL HANDLING 



The Four Divisions of Dodge 

POWER TRANSMISSION —Complete equipment la 
the transmission ol power. Every rype ol pulley, hanger, 
pillow block, etc 
MATERIAL HANDLING — Every type ol conveyor 
to handle any type ol packaged or hulk material. 
DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS- For power tran«m» 
■ aiotJ and machine application* A type lor every service. 
I SPECIAL MACHINERY— A manufacturing depart 
K merit ior those who prefer to devote their attention H 
B wiling rather than making. 




DODGE 




SPECIAL MACHINERY 



DOIX-.E TIMXEN BEARINGS 



M . . . 



When your letter 
asks a favor — 

Supposing your letter is one of those . . . 
"Our representative will call next week". 

Then it simply h.is to make a favor- 
able impression on the executive it is 
intended for; /wj to build sufficient good 
will to carry it over the initial apathy 
which surrounds almost any solicitation. 



is your present stationery up to the 
task ? • You'll he pleasantly surprised at 
the effectiveness of Crane's Bond in creat- 
ing good will. A 100% new white rag 
business paper ; crisp, durable, authorita- 
tive, it gives your letters a dignity and 
poise to which almost any executive is 
sensitive. 

Ask your engraver to submit samples 
of Crane's Bond. It is quite possible that 
you have been overlooking an asset. 

Crane's Bond 

CRANE &- CO., INC. • DALTON. MASS. 
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botbeod Tint he may come on duty in 
the morning to find that he ch to be sent 
to Kime distant city to deliver a package 
or document. 

"Not long ago one of our messengers 
trawled from Rochester to Detroit with 
a valuable chcmicaJ formula. During an 
epidemic 111 the Northwest another boy 
earned a sample of city water from an 
inland town to Seattle for analysis. Al- 
tnmt daily, legal documents, parts of ma- 
chinery, money, films and other article* 
needed in a. hurry are entrusted to mes- 
sengers for swift and safe delivery." 

Daniel Hodge, a lb-year old London 
messenger, traveled across the Atlantic 
on the steamer A<]Uitnni.i with $"_ > .">,bOit 
worth of master phonograph records for 
1 he IW'thovcn Centennial celebration in 
Xew York. Young Hodge was met at the 
pier by the New York City Western 
I'nion Messengers' Hand of WJ pieces, 
anil was greeted on behalf of the l.fiOtt 
Western Union messengers in the city by 
Luke Mnldoon, captain of the New York 
ines-j-nger force. 

Curious and varied are sonic of the as- 
signments boys receive. They range from 
walking the dog. minding the baby, tend- 
ing furnaces, beating rugs, escorting blind 
men, to rescuing pet eats or climbing 
transoms to ojien locked doors. liny- 
have been asked to deliver live turkeys,, 
live lobsters, a bucking horse, to ad- 
minister medicine to a sick person and to 
culled pennies from slot machines. 

Messenger as Interpreter 

ONE day a big customer from Cuba 
who spoke 110 English, called at a 
Dallas whole-ale house. A- 110 one 111 the 
firm knew Spanish, the Western I'nion 
was asked to furnish an interpreter, A 
Mexican messenger was sent and filled the 
bill satisfactorily. 

A boy from the Detroit, messenger 
force recently gave a demonstration of 
i,uick-thinking and resourcefulness A 
train wreck had occurred near that city 
and a newspaper correspondent assigned 
to report the disaster took along a mes- 
-enger. The correspondent gave the hoy 
photographs of the wreck and instructed 
him to return to Detroit and get a cer- 
tain train for New York. 

' The messenger reached Detroit just 
twenty minutes before train time," said 
Mr. Fowler in relating the incident. "He 
hadn't enough money to pay his fare to 
New York. The OOITespondfiDl had told 
him to get expense money from his De- 
troit office, but the othee couldn't 1*> 
reached in twenty minutes. What the 
boy did was to hurry to a nearby savings 
bank where he had a small account, and 
withdraw his own funds for expense 
money. He got the train and delivered 
the photographs on time." 

Such cases are out of the ordinary, of 
course, hut hardly a day pusses without 
some unusual development that calls for 
the-exercise of initiative on the part of 
the boy. Impressed with the need of 
making correct deliveries, lie also knows 
the importance of making extra effort 
when difficulties are encountered. 
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THE LARGEST AIRSHIP 
SHED IN THE WORLD 

Near the western-most tip of India, 
where the great dirigibles of the Royal Air 
Force, throbbing their way down from the 
homeland across 4,000 miles of foreign 
soil, will catch sight again of British terri- 
tory . . . there the British Government has 
built the world's largest airship shed. 



On the roof of this giant shed at Karachi are 
680,000 square feet of Robertson Protected 
Metal (RPM). Part of the year it will have to 

stand tropic heat and desert heat. Four or 

five months it will have to withstand damp 
winds from the Arabian Sea. Then for many 
months, terrific winds and the pelting of fine 
sharp-edged desert sand. 

The Air Ministry chose RPM with full knowl- 
edge that RPM can do these things. RPM has 
been used in more than 10 air fields in Eng- 
land, as well as in Egypt and Jndia. 
RPM (and Robertson Ventilators and Sky- 
lights) have played a part in the development 
of airports all over the world. In the United 
States alone they have been used for hangars 



in 50 Government flying fields, and in many 
private and municipal fields as well. 
These Robertson products won this quick rec- 
ognition in the new field of aviation because of 
the splendid service they have given in indus- 
trial and commercial buildings in almost every 
part of the world. 

H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 

First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



WORLD 



WIDE 



BUILDING SEKVICE 



ROBERTSON 
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The winter 
wanderers 

friend ^ 




AT the busy seaports in foreign 
J~\ lands; at foreign railway sta- 
tions and frontier points, the winter 
traveler will find a friend. 

He wears the uniform of the 
American Exptcss. He is stationed 
at most of the principal points where 
tourists gathcr.to make travel easier 
and more comforrablc. Wherever 
and whenever assistance is needed 
—with baggage, passports, tickets, 
reservations, accom modat ions, etc. , 
he is there, ready and smiling. 

This friend is part of the I lelpful 
Hand of American Express Service 
to which all travelers are automat- 
ically entitled when they purchase 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Besides introducing the 
traveler to this personal service 
these sky blue Travelers deques 
safeguard money against theft or 
loss and arc spendable everywhere. 

Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 7 5c for taib $ 1 00 
Sold by 22,000 Banks. American 



and American Kam 
When you aretrave 
Helpful Hand will I 
to the fullest extent a%M 
if you cany f f/t fU/'' 7 " 
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ALL AMERICAN EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 

H'/itn Kiting plroir mrnfion Saltan t /( ,.rrr,« 
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Facing Chain Competition 
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Used Two Best Methods 

KACH • merchant met this 
new competition in what seemed to 
be dinmetricallv opposite methods. Yet 
l*>th were right. Results prove that. Nev- 
er! hele«i, the plan used by one most like- 
ly would have proved disastrous if em- 
ployed by the other. 

'T immediately admitted that I find 
serious competition," explains one of the 
merchants, "and I began fighting it 
openly." 

The other declares, "So far as my busi- 
ness policy is concerned, I don't know 
that flic chain store is in town. I ignore 
it entirely." 

The frrst merchant went to his town 
about twelve years ago with less than a 
thousand dollars cash anil opened a tiny 
drygnods store. Because he could buy 
more low-priced merchandise with this 
amount of moncv than hieher-prieed 
goods, and because' there were more peo- 
ple in this town who seemingly were in 
the market for low-priced than high- 
priced merchandise, he selected the goods 
that provided the greatest quantity for 
the money. 

It was evident that with this chain store 
coming into the field also featnring^low 
prices, a clash was due. 

The independent merchant continued 
his same policy of advertising prices. He 
watched the chain store's advertising 
closely. He made recular trips through 



ter than his own, he adopted it. He made 
no -" ret of hi- Hi' I hods to 'I..' in in iger 
■ if the chain and extended to him the 
same privileges. 

'Whin a chain store comes into your 
town and begins playing your own game 
:ind ex]x-cts to bent you at it , it is folly 
to ignore it," this independent declares. 

"The chain store in my town makes a 
big play with a few items which are in 
popular demand, priced exceedingly low. 
By watching Hum item*, 1 can feature the 
tame item that the chain features. 

" 'Bid buying power' is an overly- 
abnscd phrase. As a matter of fact, the 
verv higne.-» of the order- which the large 
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'When the chain lir>' came to town we 
observed that price was its chief aptieal 
and we saw, with dismay, some of our 
customers walk past our store and into 
the chain establishment. I had been tak- 
ing only a secondary interest in the man- 
agement of the store for three or four 
years prior to the coming of the chain. 
I hired a merchandise man of wide ex- 
perience lii compete «"|» the new cotnpe- 

tition. 

"He believed that the way to fight a 
chain store was to beat it at its own price 
tame. Accordingly, he began 'buying 
down' for our More He -earched for 
merchandise priced to compete with the 
featured prices of the chain. Our volutin- 
held at least its own. 
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A New Type of Customer 

DOT it took only two month.- for me 
to realize that wc had made a terri- 
ble mistake. Although we had gained n 
number of new customers, they were not 
of the type which Mended with the char- 
acter of customer which had built our 
business from the lieginning. We were ex- 
changing customers who bought from u- 
because we were we and because wc car- 
ried high quality merchandise for those 
who considered price tin- predominant 
factor in buying. Although our volume 
w i- holding up, our profits were great lv 
curtailed. 

"I dismissed the expert merchandising 
man and went back post haste to our old 
system of buying merchandise up to a 
standard of quality and l< ttitm price come 
as a matter of course. ( iradually our old 
customers began to come back; snd onr 
price customers, in most cases, disap- 
peared." 
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LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPIR SYSTFM )*- 

PANIC HIT THE 



Flop House 



VOTE! 




A crooked gang in a middle-west city 
was making a desperate fight for political 
power. The town was wide open. Pick- 
ings were good. Liquor, vice, gambling 
■and fat jobs paid big rake-offs. 

The local Scripps- Howard paper was 
aligned with a citizen's ticket. It collected 
and presented evidence that registration 
hooks had been changed. It proved that 
fake voters were everywhere. It induced 
the Governor to call a special Grand 
Jury which issued seventy warrants. 

Finally the election was held. And in 
the home ward of Ihe corrupt adminis- 
tration, the actual vote was 1,000 less than the 
registrations! Most Scraps-Howard Newspapers 
have fought, or are fighting, political battles. A 



Painted roc Scripps- Howard Newspapers 
by Jamct MpnUomcr} FUtfil 



city cursed with a corrupt government is 
static. Libraries, streets, parks, every 
improvement must await the pleasure 
of the bosses . . . And so the Scripps- 
Howard papers carry the fight for civic 

decency to headquarters Win or lose, 

the city benefits. 

Each Scripps-I toward editor strikes or 
stays his hand as he sees fit. No class, 
party, or outside pressure determines his 
action. But he is never silent on ques- 
tions that involve his city's welfare. He 
fights, even when he is certain to be 
beaten, always on the side of honest public service 
. . . Idealism? . . . Yes, and a sound, successful 
business formula, as every advertiser knows. 
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This Business of Being an Artist 

By)OSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 

Illustration hy the Author 
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Artists gel a smile when (hey hear, "The artist works when he feels like 11 ' 




LL my life I have been hearing 
the expression, ''The artist 
works when he feels like it." 
As the years gt i hy whenever 
the expression recurs my smile broadens. 

Christy, Flagg, Morgan — one alter an- 
other — rome to the surface with extra- 
ordinary stories of turning out work — 
often i heir best work — under tremendous 
pressure within merciless limits of time. 

Mark Fendcrson -ays tint when he 
secured hi-' first newspaper :i--igtniicut 
it was to make twelve portrait sketches 
in one hour at an important political 
conference. He made the twelve on 
time and the drawings were rushed 
through the engraving de]iartiiiei)t. In 
another hour they were in print. 

"Next day," says Mark, '"there were 
twelve lil>el suits against the newspaper." 
Assuming that the lil>el suits were 
prompted by the twelve wives of twelve 
politicians it is safe to bet that the suits 
were never pressed. A multitude of 
artists pet a smile when they hear that 
expression, "The artist works when he 
feels like it." 

The so-called "successful" artist, be 
he a newspaper artist, an illustrator, or 
a painter, is sure to discover that day- 
light is not long enough to accomplish 
his work, and that working at night is 
absolutely necessary. He finds that the 
real trouble with days in general is that 
they are made tip of only twenty-four 
hours. 

Probably my experiences have been no 



mote exacting than are many other per- 
- but a i< w of them may 1 xplain my 

-mil.-. 

My difficulty with days being too 
-hort began to trouble me away back in 
I itCHJ when I found myself a new-paper 
draughtsman at a Republican National 
('■invention. For a lew days in succes- 
sion one day just continued along into 
the next. 1 was unwilling to rni-s any 
opportunity to sketch the people who 
from hour to hour unexpectedly sprang 
into prominence in the doings of the 

' "nll\ i-l n. 

The newspaper writers who wi re fur- 
nishing the "running story" for their 
papers were just u industrious. I was 
diarmg a suite of hotel rooms with Irvin 
S I 'obi. ol Th, Worhl and I he Ailamsoll 
brothers, one of The TToWJand the other 
of The Brooklyn Eagle, and very little 
sleep was noticeable in that suite. 
Sketches and more sketches there were 
that must be posted back to New York 
City or sent by special messenger when 
the doings got to l»e particularly im- 
portant. 

An Artist's Day's Work 

/"\N on*' 'lav at a Democratic Conven- 
V/ (ion in Kansas City I made forty 
sketches from life, inked over the pencil- 
ing?, and at the railroad station con- 
signed thm to the keeping of a con- 
ductor along with a sizable ponrboire 
(and a promise of still more apprecia- 
tion when he should personally place the 



drawings in the hands of my managing 
editor). The forty sketches were re- 
produced, covering two pages entire, 
with a large caption at their head which 
read, "Chase at the Democratic Con- 
vention," and when the youngster, who 
was [, saw :i copy of that edition he was 
fully and glow ingly compensated for the 
twenty-four-hour day. 

Then came the years of illustrating 
for book- and magazines. And again 
those twenty-four-hour days were not 
unusual. For example, about five 
o'clock of an afternoon one of the editors 
of 'flu Scientific American called me on 
the telephone and asked, "Will you paint 
me a cover by nine o'clock tomorrow 
morning ''" 

"Yes," said I. "What do you want 
■>n the cover?" 

Then the editor explained that a cover 
painting had just been delivered that 
wa- so bad it could not be used, that my 
finished cover design must be in the 
hand- of the engraver early the follow- 
ing day or the magazine would not be 
out on schedule 

"What we want on the cover," he ex- 
plained, "is some sort of painting that 
will show power being generated from 
the waves of the ocean." 

"How is it done?" I felt it my right 
to ask. 

"Well, the idea the inventors have in 
mind," said he, "is that somewhere out 
on the end of a pier or slip there is an 
arrangement of various sized cog-wheels 
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Six styles of pen 
point. Gnduj- 
red from fine to 
nlunt. 




freen 



STANDARD— Suiti most writer*. A splendid corres- 
pondent:? point. Medium fli-vihility. Far home and 

RIGID — Tempered to nrmor-pbtr hardnnK. Wilt not 
sh.idc even under heavy prfMure. LTnequaled for m.inr 
MdihK The s^U-mtum'* Iriend- 



Makes a 

clear line and -m .11 Hiturcs with unerrinit 
accuracy. Popular with Jccouni<int9. 

FLEXIBLE — FINE— A* resilient as a watch *r»ririR 
Vine, i.ipoTcd point, ground line to shade ai any 
angle. 1 . . v . . J by .<■<,■■. \ tl t . ; - 

BLUNT — An improved siuh point, Thin pomi 
nuke* a brond line. May be held in any position. 
Liked by rapid writer*. 

V,// . ROUNDED — A different pen point. The tip 
^/t i IOW is hall shape. Make* a heavy, characteristic line 
without pressure. Suits Kit handed writers. 
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The Color Band Inlay on 

the CaJ> Identifier the 
Character of Every Pen Point 

Waterman's 
Number 

/he popular way today is to pick your pen 
point by color. Thousands by this simple 
method are now enjoying real writing com- 
fort for the first time. Quickly and accurately, 
from six different styles, you select the pen 
point best suited to your way of writing. The 
perfectly balanced No, 7 stainless holder of 
Ripple Rubber, fitted with a personally selected 
point, assures permanent fountain pen satis- 
faction. Without further delay ask the nearest 
merchant to show you all six styles of No. 7- 

Number Seven Desk Sets 

The same accurate method for securing perfect pen point performance is now 
available in Waterman's new movable Gyro-Sheath Desk Sets. By far the 
most practical desk ornaments ever offered. Of Onyx and marble in modern- 
ized classical outlines, they are creations of rare beauty. And the Special 
No. 7 pens, with color band inlay on artistic tapering holders of Ripple- 
Bluyreen, Ripple-Olive and Ripple-Rose, complete a variety of ensembles of 
exceptional charm. Ideal for office or home use, or, as gifts of distinction. 

L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boiton San r.m. ... . Muncrc.il 





De>k Sel No. 7167 — Onv* him:. Breer, 
M hnithi'd frame and name place, 
3 x 4 1 .■ ; price * I K.OO 



Desk Sel No. 6467-Hlackand sold marble 
oval ban-, 7 * JO; two pen*; prite SiJO.CO 



De>k See No. 6067— Onvx 
hasc. I s t »■!'(; price $10.00 



Desk pens may be had in all color holders and all styles of nibs 





The Emperor of All Men 

...Husbanded their Strength... 

Genghis Khan— Mongol chieftain, whose whispered name in 
Europe was Scours<f of (Sod; Master of the cities, the plains, 
the hills from Europe to Korea, from the Volga to Tihet; 
greatest warrior of all times and peoples; Einpvrur of All 
— these are his words, the sum of his soldier's knowledge: 
"A general . . . should husband the strength of his men . . . 
That statement is as canny now as when the Great Khan 
made it, as applicable to modern industry' as to war. Em- 
ployers should husband the strength of their men — and for 
the cogent reason that it pays. 

Bartlett-Snow material handling machinery' husbands the 
strength of men. It pays dividends no other like investment 
will return. It prevents the daily decrease in efficiency that 
is inevitable when men must do both laborer's and artisan's 
work. In moving materials during the course of manu- 
facture or on the production line, it reduces the cost of every 
operation. It increases output by multiples of two or four. 
Bartlett-Snow engineers have studied problems like your own 
for 43 years. They will gladly give you the benefit of their 
knowledge. 

THE C. O. BARTLBTT & SNOW CO. 
6500 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

Bartlett - Snow 
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BUCKET CONVEYORS 



At'KON CONVEYORS 



BELT CONVEYORS 



SCREW CONVEYORS 



ELEVATING CONVEYING PROCESSING MACHINERY 



NA T ION'S BUS I N E S S for November, L928 



connected up with a large wooden wheel 
tho edge of which is a groove in winch 
is carried a metal rope that in turn is 
attached to some >ort, of paddle or some- 
thing that extends down to the water 
where the waves 'lake a crack at 11' and 
keep it in motion. Huvc you got the 
idea "" he asked rather anxiously. 
"Sure!" said I. 

We hung up, and I sat down to think 
out the contraption. Presently I tele- 
phoned a model to come on the run and 
fetch with him a suit of oilskins, a hut 
to match, and a pair of rubber boots. 
At nine o'clock the next morning I de- 
livered the painting at the magazine of- 
fice and the editor, after looking at it, 
said, "Hereafter I shall never give you 
more than fifteen hours to make a 
cover." 

"Anything you want changed?" I 
asked. 

"No," he replied. "I think the in- 
ventors will get a whole lot of new ideas 
out of this painting. It seems to me that 
even the Atlantic Ocean couldn't turn 
an iron shaft as thick as that one, but 
here's luck to the Atlantic Ocean." 

George Doran had commissioned me to 
illustrate a new edition of "The Night 
Before Christmas." And all the text 
was to be lettered by hand. I was get- 
ting on fairly well with the illustrations 
when 1 was called up by the Doran of- 
fice and told that the book was to be 
printed in England and the plates for 
the pages were to be engraved over 
there, too. It would be necessary for 
me to have everything finished by 
Wednesday of the following week for 
Mr. Doran to take with him ou the 
steamer sailing Wednesday evening. 

Lettering on Schedule 

¥ BEGAN to figure. If 1 completed the 
*■ illustrations by Sunday night I would 
then have nearly seventy-two hours to 
do the lettering. Then I counted the 
number of letters in the text and figured 
• hat if, from Sunday evening on, I drew 
and inked-in one perfectly good Roman 
letter each two minutes we could catch 
the boat. And the plan was carried out. 

A few years ago William H. Walker, 
then cartoonist for Life, accepted an in- 
vitation for himself and me to go to 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and make col- 
ored-chalk caricatures at an afternoon 
and evening charity fete for the benefit 
of the Greenwich Hospital. The eager 
public was to be charged the sum of five 
dollars for a pair of colored life-sized 
caricatures which Bill and I could turn 
out in about five minutes. I imagined 
the "leading citizens of means being 
driven into a long line waiting their turn 
to be caricatured — male citizens, of 
course. Bill missed the train, and after 
a complication of misfortunes gave up 
going, so alone I went on to Greenwich. 

It was one of the hottest days of the 
year. I was established in a marble 
temple d'amour into which the rays of 
the sun slanted unmercifully, and my 
guide started off for vietims. Straight- 
way she returned with a smartly dressed 



woman and two little girls, iniotmmg 
me I hat none of the men would lie along 
until c\ t iling, bui thai here was Mrs. 
So-and-So who would like a pastel por- 
trait of herself and one of each of her 
little girls — at live dollars per. So I 
squirmed and boiled in the sun and made 
the port raits. 

To avoid a long story, when 1 boarded 
the train at ten o'clock that evening I 
had made— single-handed as it were— 
sixteen pastel portraits of nice ladies ami 
charming children at the price mentioned 
m the name of sweet charity and there 
had been a considerable waiting list thai 
I had gone away from and left Hat. In 
the few weeks that followed -everal citi- 
zens and citizcnosses of Greenwich, with 
and without children, either called ai my 
.-audio or wrote to me offering them- 
selves as sitters for pastel portraits at 
live dollars. 

And 1 should say that from the time 
I entered the tram on my homeward 
way, and all through the night, I was 
in physical discomfort as to aches and 
pains that amounted to nothing short 
of agony. 

More Overtime Work 

BUT to bring this "artist-works-when- 
he-feels-hke-it" more up to date and 
have it relate to the serious matter of 
portrait painting, I must tell the story 
of painting nine portraits in five days for 
the lobby of the new Haminerstein The- 
atre. This new theatre was to open on 
a Wednesday night. The theatre had 
been planned by HammeTst.ein, fi/s, as a 
memorial to Hammerstein, pire. 

All the energy and devoted care of 
Arthur Hammerstein had been put into 
the growth of the project. Day and 
night shifts of workmen were toiling to 
make all things ready. The elaborate 
musical drama with which the house was 
to be opened was marking time to 
crowded houses at Shubert's theatre in 
Philadelphia. 

Ten day- before the -chednled New- 
York opening Hammerstein's friend, 
John Golden, look a Sunday afternoon 
drive from his home in Bayside to the 
new theatre at Broadway anil Fifty- 
third Street. There he found Hammer- 
stein jumping all about the place, 
wearied and anxious. He bundled his 
fellow producer into hi- automobile and 
bore hirn away to his Long Island home 
for a few hours' rest. 

The part of this story which concerns 
that afternoon is just an Haminei-lein 
later told it to me. In the automobile 
a steady st renin of conversation about 
everything pertaining to the new theatre 
flowed along until Golden suddenly alli- 
ed, "Arthur, what are you planning to 
decorate the lobby'.'" 

"I haven't even given it a thought," 

replied Hammerstein in an awed voice. 

"You are not going to desecrate thai 
beautiful stone entrance with the usual 
'•heap photographs, are you 0 That 
would look awful," said Golden 

"Have you got an idea for me. John?" 
And John had an idea. When In- home 



\\a- leached Golden led Hammerstein 
straight to a picture hanging on the 
nail. It was a portrait-sketch in oils of 
Frank Bacon as "Lightmn'," He said, 
Arthur, instead of sending you a horse- 
shoe of roses for the opening night, I 
would like to send you portraits of this 
kind of vour nine principals in 'Golden 
Dawn.' " 

"But it can't be done in time for the 
opening night," objected Hammerstein 

"Yes," said Golden, "if we can get 
hold of the man who painted this Bacon 
portrait, I think it c:m be done, f,el \ 
try." 

Some years before when I had painted 
die picture of "Lightiim' " 1 v.a- living 
in the suburbs. This Golden remem- 
bered. With the suburban telephone di- 
rectory Arthur and friend John sat 
down by the 'phone and began to ring 
up Chases in Long Island, in Westches- 
ter, in Connecticut. Two hours went 
by, until Golden had a thought which 
expressed in words was, "Chase painted 
lots of portraits for the Niantic Club in 
Flushing. I'll call up that club." 

The response from the Niantic Club 
was, "He lives in New York. Why nor 
try the telephone directory °" 

"We sure are a couple of dumb-bells," 
s:ud Hammerstein, as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his face. 

In a few minutes Golden was speak- 
ing to me over the 'phone. "Are you 
busy ?" he asked. And I was busy. 

"Can you meet Arthur Hammerstein 
and me at the new Hammerstein Theatre 
tomorrow morning?" 

"At eleven?'' said I. 1 met them 
there Monday morning, stepping ginger- 
ly over openings in the floor and dodging 
the workmen who were hustling about. 
Golden outlined his plan to me saying 
that these portraits were to be a gift 
from him to his friend. I could not re- 
sist the poor joke-line that he must think 
the show "Golden Dawn" had been 
named "after" him. 

Too Many Rush Jobs 

' "VTOW," said Golden eagerly, "the 

^ ' show is playing in Philadelphia up 
to Saturday night Then the cast will come 
to New York after the Saturday night 
performance to get things tuned up over 
here for the Wednesday premier Will 
you go right over to Philadelphia this 
afternoon, see the show tonight, and 
Start right in painting?" 

"No," I said. "I will go over Friday " 

"But, don't you see'.' The portraits 
must be ready for Wednesday night " 

"T see all right," I told him, "but I 
am working now on a canvas fifty-five 
feet long and it must be finished by 
Friday morning I am painting nine- 
teen or twenty hours a day on it — have 
been for three weeks — so I can't leave 
ton n until Friday " 

"But, can you gel them done by 
Wednesday night"" 

"Yes," I assured him, "1 am so tired, 
and will be so fired li\ l-'n.liv, ilia' I 
can get them done." 

So I went over to Philadelphia Friday, 




Rust-Proof 

Because 

Parkerized 

-^JoT only does Parkeriz'mg pro- 
long the life of the fine enamel finish 
of the Watson Stahilator hut it pro- 
tects every metal part (except the ac- 
tuating spring which is packed in 
grease) from the corrosive effect of 
mud, smm and slush. 
All manufacturers of shock absorbers 
and other exposed automobile acces- 
sories now realize the value of Parker- 
izing as an effective protection from 
rust. 

The Parker Process is available to any 
manufacturer who will install the few 
simple tanks required. It fits per- 
fectly into modern production meth- 
ods. 

Parkerizing is accomplished by im- 
mersing cleaned iron or steel articles 
in a solution of hot water and "Parco 
Powder" a clean dry chemical of con- 
centrated rust-proofing energy, pro- 
ducing adequate results at low cost. 
Our engineers and chemists are qualified 
to advise you concerning ihc use of the 
Parker Process at applied to your individ- 
ual requirements. 

Pdrl;rnc-irig jcirihinj! service plants are located 
in 1 1< i i. .' . ' . <-j ' ittdmlritll center* 

PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 

a 170 E. Mil«»ukee A*e.. Detroit. U. S. A. 

Send me. without utilisation, your monthly 
THE PARKER JZFR and vour hook PARKER 
RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 

\1IM 

Address 



how th.it night, and Iwforc the 
....Jiff was ended had sot up my 
painting paraphernalia in one of the 
. 1 1» — 1 1 iii i ii'in- and h:i<l begun In paint, 
.lammed into those tiny typical Shubcrt 
• 1 r» — i n i£ [ .••in- I painted on until early 
Saturday morning. There were fnnr 
hours' sleep Saturday morning anil an- 
(ithcr lour hour.- of it Sunday morning. 

Then hack to New York I came in 
time for a sitting: with Miss Hunter at 
The Plaza at twelve o'cloek Sunday. 
Three of the portrait? were painted up 
to the time of leaving Philadelphia. In 
Now York 1 kept :i palette .it the the- 
atre, one at The Plaza, and a third at 
the studio, jumping from here to there, 
from star to star. 

"Mis? Hunter," they told me, "is very 
temperamental nnd you may have 
trouble with her alxiut sittings." 

So in Philadelphia I had begun with 
pictures of Madam Marguerite Sylva 
and Chisholm, the Australian baritone. 
Pioth of them were perfect sitters, as- 
-iiming ] - that wen: lull of -pou- 

tiuteHy. 

(Ill Si)uires, the Methodist mini-ter's 
comedian son, was the third, ami In- was 
a joy. By the evening of Saturday the 



Iltt shall own the salesman's 
automobile? How shall oper- 
ating expenses be paid? What 
provision shall be made for gasoline, oil, 
tires, repair-, license fees'' 

Should the company or the salesman 
own the ear" What should the expense 
allowance be? 

These are the questions most fre- 
quently asked by companies which are 
beginning the operation oi salesmen's au- 
tomobiles, it has been found by the Do- 
mestic Distribution Department m the 
National Chamber. 

A survey of current practice among 
companies u>intr salesmen's automobiles 
shows- that the tendency is toward sales- 
man ownership, although some compa- 
nies believe company ownership is more 
practicable. 

A few years ago, company ownership 
was widespread. Recently ownership has 
been shifting to salesmen. A national 
trade association funis that two-thirds of 
its members reporting follow the sales- 
man ownership plan. Many large com- 
panies employ both methods; company 
ownership for salesmen with low salaries 
or unusual operating conditions; sales- 
men ownership and mileage expense al- 
lowance? for others. 

When the salesman owns the car, he 
usually feels a greater freedom in using 
it over the week-ends, and the company 
has no worries on that score. A large 
automobile concern, however, says that 
companies can operate automobiles more 
cheaply than salesmen and should there- 



rcmaining six principals were eagerly 
looking in at the three paintings that I 
was working on, and asking when they 
were to pose. All were keyed up for the 
New York premier and in New York 
the other six, including Miss Hunter, 
were ready to jwse at any hour of the 
twenty-four. 

Of course, the frames had been ordt r- 
ed, and late that Wednesday afternoon 
I took the nine portrait-sketches to tie 
framer and helped him put them info 
their frames. 

Then with two taxis and a helper 1 
reached the theatre a couple of nimuti- 
before sevi not lock \ c iriH-nlcr helped 
hang them in the lobby, and, as agreed, 
\vc were all set as the big crowd began 
jamming the place. 

1 was almut to depart, thinking I 
would get a bite to eat, n shower, ami a 
shave, and put on party clothes to ap- 
pear later in the evening, but Golden 
came in, and Hammerstein, and would 
not let me go, so I found myself, per- 
spiring and nnshaved, sitting down 
front in a rather untidy light suit oi 
clothes, watching the whole performance 
through And thai w i- that. 

"The artist work- w hen he feels like it." 



fore own the cars and accept added o 
sponsibilities. Several companies helievi 
otherwise. They think that if the sales- 
man owns the ear his interest in it will 
reduce operating expenses. 

1 i record-keeping by both company 
and salesmen is one of the chief reasons 
for the shift from detailed expense "ac- 
counts" to the expense allowance. The 
company pays a flat rate for the mile; 
the salesman is no longer required to pre- 
pare vouchers for every expense; and the 
company is not required to handle a mul- 
titude of accounts. Time is saved Ik»iIi 
tor the ollice force and for salesmen. 

What Cost Per Mile? 

IF a mileage allowance is to lie adopted 
what, should it lie? How much doc? it 
cost to run an automobile of a specified 
make a mile or ten miles' 1 When all ex- 
penses are taken into account, for ga-- 
oline, oil, depreciation, repairs, tires, gar- 
age — this is a nice question. Many com- 
panies have made field tests to determine 
precise transportation costs. So many 
tests have been made that an average 
liegins to appear. It is alwut seven cents 
a mile. 

Several concerns allow a fixed yearly 
sum for depreciation, while others include 
a figure for depreciation in the fixed al- 
lowance rate. 

Some firms retain the day allowance— 
$2.25 or .$2.50 a day, but the mileage rate 
is becoming more general. The tendency 
seems to be toward salesman-ownership 
and a fixed mileage allowance. 



The Salesman's Motor Car 

By WILLIAM GIRDNER 
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HERE'S A ROOFING AND SIDING 
that laughs at exposure, because it 
cannot rust. Zinc is its own protector.* 

No repairs, no replacements. Juet in- 
stall it and forget it. The New Jersey 
Zinc Company's Corrugated Sheet Zinc 
is its own maintenance department. 

Zinc is the permanent protector of your 
property and product — and also your 
pocketbook. The New Jersey Zinc 
Company's Corrugated Sheet Zinc is 

the lowest cost permanent metal roof' 
ing and siding. 

" Zinc rapidly acquires an impervious, tenacious and pro- 
tective coating of basic zinc carbonate and zinc oxide 
which clings tight! y to the metal and is removed only with 
considerable difficulty. If removed, the underlying metal 
at once rebuilds this tough oxidation product. 



THE NIEW JCK/cy ZINC CCMPANy 

Established 1848 Product, Disi.ibwed by 

The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 

1M> FRONT STREET. NEW > ORK 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company's 

Corrugate d Sheet Zinc 





Rolls-Royce 

Vzckwick at Resale 




Pickwick Bs-419-xH will indicate to those interested in the purchase 
of a used Rolls-Rovce, the kind of cars which are available. They offer 
new-carsafety, performance, comfort and appearance, at attractive prices. 

Specific jtious 

fit /pen — Thoroughly rccondi tinned 
to give new-car performance. 

Coach work — Type, Sedan. Divi- 
miiii kick of driver converts it easily 
for chauffeur driving. 

Seating Capacity — Roomy accom- 
modations for seven passengers make 
this an ideal family car. 

Finish— N'cwlv rclmishcd in Marine 



blue — black fenders and upper body. 

Uphoi.sti.ry— New tan BcdfordCord. 

Prick — $Sooo. Terms arranged with- 
out finance charge. Your present car 
taken in exchange. 

Only a minute inspection would 
reveal the fact that this is not a new 
car, )ust out ol the Rolls-Royce — 
Bicustcr works. 



Similar facts about the seven types of coach work offered at resale 
from $4000 to $i2.,ooo may be obtained through all Rolls-Royce 
branches. If interested, arrangements will be made for an inspection 
of any particular car and a r . -mile- trial trip. 

liavkht on rtquat 

ROLLS-ROYCE 



Ntw York— 58th St. at Eighth Ave. 
\ fcvv ark — 190 Washington St. 
Boston — 103$ Commonwealth Ave. 
Chicago — 11} Oak Street, Fast 
Cincinnati— 1 1 East Sth St. 
Los Aswiii — I'jfi Wilshirc Blvd. 
Cleveland — 7505 Carnegie Ave. 



Pittsburgh — 3939 Forbes St. 
San Francisco — 461 Post St. 
Coli-.mm.is — 361 East Broad St. 
Philadelphia— Walnut and 11st Sts 
Montreal — 4010 St. Catherine St., 
Springmkld, Mass. — 454 Bridge St. 
Hart»ori>— 316 Pearl St. 
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Theories! Yes, And 
They Worked 

(Continue if from fxiyc 29) 
driit of the company could have the ben- 
efit of ailvire on short notice — the ad- 
vice of a small committee of the board 
of directors. 

" Immediate retrenehmeiil. in overhe.nl 
expenses was effected, a step which had 
lieen contemplated fur a long time but 
which had not U-cn carried out. 

"The budget sy-tem 01 operating ami 
linanriid control was introduced, based 
1 1 l>«"ii sab's ami current levels of prices 
and costs as workeil out and revised from 
time to tune by modern methods of mar- 
ket analysis to keep it in accord with 

chancing conditions and prices. These 
budgets -1 r\ r .1- - di- 1 plot as, lor a stud\ 
of the trends of conditions in the com- 
pany's markets, as a guide for purcha-c- 
and for inventory control. 

Statistics up to Date 

" I IXST1TUTKI 1 a system by which the 
* company's statistical organization 
constantly studies and reports upon worM 
.irid domestic conditions affecting the in- 
dustry. 

"A- far .1- possible, 1 stopped open and 
public buying of hides and instituted a 
method of making hide purchases that 
minimized the po-sibility of the 11,111- 
pnny's hale purchases being niade the tar- 
get for speculation attacks by competitors 

or hide sellers. 

"I provided for installing a method 01 
accounting by which we can ascertain at 
any time ihc value of inventories on the 
basis of cost or market ol raw material- 

"I saw that the timber lands and busi- 
ness of tlx mpaliy should be conducted 

primarily as lumber operations and sec- 
ondarily for their bark .-upply and took 
int asures to liquidate these properties 
prolitably. 

"An effort has been made to have the 
company take the lead in the industry 
toward standardizing and reducing the 
number of kinds and grades of sole leath- 
er, and to bring alxnit uniform terms of 
sales contracts and practices appertain- 
ing thereto. 

"An effort has also been made to estab- 
lish friendly relations with other unit- 01 
the leather industry — for better cooper- 
ation for the stabilization of the whole 
industry within the limits permuted by 
our American laws. 

"I am doing my best and I think with 
some success to bring the doubtful, suspi- 
cious ami antagonistic elements of the 
leather industry together uihiii 11 new 
basis of understanding and good will, re- 
moving old-fashioned and futile ideas of 
trade warfare, convincing the units that 
cooperation is the wise and profitable 
thing, since the restoration of an entire, 
industry means necessarily the prosperity 
of its parts. 

"What happened was that, after a 
remarkably short time, hardly more than 
1 vear, the distressing conditions which 
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had confronted mc upon entering t hi- 
business in August, 1025, bad been greatly 
improved. 

"There hail been abnormal aeeumula- 
i inn of stocks and excessive post-war pro- 
duction. There had been excessive hca\ y- 
leather tanning rapacity, stimulating ex- 
cessive product ion. There wore violent 
fluctuations in hide ju ices, due to the con- 
flicting positions dI' packer, packer-tanner 
and manufacturing-tanner. There had 
been unbusinesslike methods of merchan- 
dising heavy leather, particularly sole 
leather; methods lacking in leadership and 
cooperation. All of these poor factors 
had made the industry speculative, un- 
sound. They were conditions possible of 
correction. 

"The position of the Central Leather 
Company at the time was that it was 
the leader of the industry. It handled 
about one-third of the total tanning ca- 
pacity of the United States. Its product 
was unexcelled. 

"By the treatment of its customers it 
had established valuable good will. The 
organization included men of great indi- 
vidual ability. Those men are still with 
the company. 

"But notwithstanding all these excel- 
lent factors the company did not exercise 
the dominant position it should have ex- 
ercised. 

"It had not brought about cooperation 
in the industry. Tanners were secretive 
and suspicious. They were not inclined 
toward cooperation. Dependable data 
was difficult to secure. There was de- 
structive competition in hide buying and 
leather selling. The cue for all this was 
to educate the company and then the 
industry in the modern prosperity value 
of cooperation. 

"Does it, pay'.' Well the $22,000,000 
bonded ilel.it has been wiped out. The 
loans have been paid off. The company 
does not owe a dollar. Instead of a 
deficit , it made a net profit of 100.1 100 
in 1927 and a net of $3,000,000 for the 
Brsf half of 1928." 



Checking a New Theft 

IX ITS establishment of a bureau for 
1 the registration of designs, the .Silk 
Association of America professes to see 
the practical abatement of design piracy. 
The notion that imitation is the sincerest 
flattery is now likely to react unpleas- 
antly against the imitator of a competi- 
tor's art. Warning and vigilance come to 
a sharp focus in the words of E. Irvine 
Hanson, spokesman for the MallLnson 
Company: 

"We have unmistakably proclaimed 
t hat in imitation of our designs there is no 
flattery, but real danger to all who mon- 
key with the buzz saw." 

I nilicult as it may be for the mind to 
associate the hardness of saws with the 
softness of silk, there is the admonitory 
emphasis of precedent in that old respect 
for the iron hand beneath the velvet 
glove. 



Send for the booklet 
that will help you 
avoid accidents - 
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A Wife Looks at Business 

A few pages from a diary 

Illustrations by J. D. Irwin 



SEPTEMBER 22— My shops 
came buck from New York. 1 
knew Dan wit* too op ti mi* tic 
when he fonistrd on my return- 
ing thern. Of course, a Fifth Ave. store 
like Brown's shouldn't have sold me a 
pair of shoes at $18 that completely 
spoiled "Strange Interlude" for me after 
I had ached to get-to New York to see 
it. I sujely hadn't anticipated aching 
while I ,snw it. As it was, in those slip- 
]>ers, 1 suffered more even than the actors. 

Still 1 had paid cash, I had worn ihem 
all the evening and the soles were n bit 
.-cuffed. And merchants <or all their 
guperservice slogans aren't Pollyan- 
drews. I can't use the shoes — they might 
have. I could use the $18 — and they will. 
Anyway it's worth something to tell Dan 
he was wrong — and in a matter of busi- 
ness, his own line. 

To cheer myself up I went over to 
Maurice's for a wave. 1 thought if 1 
could lie chic enough at the top 1 might 
fouget that I was, and shall be, wearing 
my old pumps. Maurice is one of those 
hair-dressers who makes a woman aware 
of her own individuality, whether she 
has any or not. For example, he frankly 
admits my nose and almost succeeds in 
making it an asset. It shrinks a full half- 
inch with a certain twist of the shears 
fend the iron. I'd tell him so but his 
concentration quells conversation. 

Who ever started the nonsense al>out 
frivolous Frenchmen? If there is any- 
thing more serious than a Frenchman, 
it's a Frenchman giving a marcel. One 
of them in a shop seems to tone up the 
whole plaec. The American operators, 
jealous oi the jmptilarity of the Maurices 
i>n the appointment hook, come to learn 
'hat hair-dressing is not a trade alone but 
a creative art as well. 
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*Yes, right here," Mr. Rcxford, 
'where you see five new contract*" 



A p.iir of shoes at $ 1 8 that com- 
pletely spoiled "Strange Interlude" 



It's hard work, too. I overheard one 
of ihe ojieralorw, a fiery little Irish girl, 
hurrying to the next booth and an im- 
patient client, mutter: 

"The only girl 1 know who can give 
lour heavy shampoos in an hour is the 
one at the appointment desk!" 

KEPT KM 1 1 1 '. R 24— Dan was right after 
all. A letter from Brown's arrb'cd this 
morning enclosing a check for $IS. They 
"would not wish a customer to pay for 
shoes not entirely satisfactory" so were 
returning the money. As for the slip- 
Jiers, I might be able to find some use for 
them; if not, I would have lost nothing 
by the transaction. Sporting of them, 
surely. Still I'm not quite comfortable. 

I >l>e hair- lielitig under obligation. F'lli- 
cally I shouldn't po->ess both the shoes 
and the money. I'm sure they could have 
resold the former. 

However I was so inspired with faith 
in ihe altrnt-m of all merchants, and 
shoe-dealers in particular that 1 dragged 
Bobby from the baseball field and drove 
downtown to Lick's where I have always 
bought his school shoe-. He bought the 
l.i-t pair himself ami the clerk gave him 
a size too large. 

When 1 got back from New York I no- 
iced that he walked awkwardly and real- 
ized that his shoes were too long. En- 
couraged by the chick in my bag and 
wholly in the mood to spend it at lack's 
on a pair of pumps for myself, I showed 
Bobby's oxfords to the manager. He ad- 
mitted they were too long, but merely 
said: 

"We don't exchange shoes that are too 
long. If they were too short, now — " 

"But you do know," I replied, "that 
shoes too large do just as much harm to 
growing children as shoes too small?" 

"I'm ,-urrv. Madam,'' he drawled with 



weary tolerance, 'I'm sorry, Madam: it 
is a rule oi the house. Anything cL«c 1 
can do for you today?" 

"Nothing,'' I replied. I took the re- 
wrapped oxfords from his profcrring 
hand, and my-i If and the !»1S from his 
store. 

Hcally that seems to me poor business 
I'm a good customer of Lick's. A new 
salesman obviously made a careless mis- 
take. Tlii v might, I tluuk. have cred- 
ited a portion of the price toward an- 
other pair, conceding something. 

Brown's too altruistic; Lick's too un- 
yielding. There must be some middle 
cour»« in .-ih h case-, fair to both parties 

SEPTEMBER 25 — J ust by chance— in 

111- brief-ca-e, while hunting for a -hup 

pencil — 1 discovered some marvellous 
photograph proof- of Dan. Some maga- 
zine, it seems, wanted his picture — "execu- 
tive at his desk" or some such. Then the 
photographer, being likewise good at his 
job, took the usual extra poses with a 
view to a personal order. He had caught 
jn-t that most. elusive expression of Dan's 
— half-whimsical, half-dominating, alto- 
gether individual. 

"How did he get that?" I demanded 
Dan laughed. One of the nice things 
tdxmt my husband is that he can and 
dor- laugh at himself. 

"Oh, I was pretty much bored, busy 
getting off for the convention, probably 
looking my most hard-boiled. Then the 
photographer said: 'Just let your eyes 
ri st abmi — about —here! — t running 
along the wall with his finger) 'Yes, right 
In it, Mr. Kexfunl, where yoij see one — 
two — three — four — five new contract* 
rising above the horizon — '" 

Photographers are real psychologists. 
They know that the "contracts" that 
soften the eves are not the same at 40 
as at 20. 

SEPTEMBER 26— When some towels 
1 hail ordered came I unwrapped them in 
the linen closet. Out wafted a blue slip 
of paper headed: "Arc you looking for 
a school 0 " Below was a blank to lie 
filled out for catalogs and information. 
"Representatives on first floor balcony, 2 
to 4 daily; home appointments may be 
made for any other hour." Women buy- 
ing towels for large families would pre- 
sumably be interested in the problem of 
schools. 

There's no problem about Bobby. lie's 
headed straight for the Reform School. 



SEPTEMBER 2-S— Peddlers 
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GONE with the cigar store 
' Indian are the days when 
business can be done-leisurely, 
slowly^ — 'new-day merchandising 
steps at a lively pace. 

Goods must be bought rapidly, 
made rapidly, packed rapidly . . . 
and packed rightly to withstand fast 
shipping, fast handling. 

Your customer's customer ex- 
pects your product to reach him 
unblemished, unmarred . . . and in 
the quantity most convenient for 



him to use. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing . . . high warehousing expense, 
small inventories are here to stay 
.... your packaging must fit the 
trend of the times. 

Th is is the reason why 2 1 H&D 
Mills and Factories — 'Strategically 
situated to give you localized serv- 
ice' — 'are finding new customers 
every day. For H&D service is 
designed to aid you in keeping 
your packaging abreast of present- 
day selling methods. 



A Package Engineer 
Can Help You 

H&D Package Engineers have but one 
mission — to help you meet new-day 
merchandising with packages that an- 
swer the trend of the times. 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 

304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 



Write, wire or 
phone — Hinde & 
Dauch package 
engineering serv- 
ice is available at 
the time you say 
— it's ready now. 
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re burl enough, as .ire Iniys selling 
Hies you'll never read, III order to 
eir college tuition. At least, there is 
imaii-nitcrcst coriqionsation. The 
in who insisted on j» >Ii~)iiiie the 
li.nl s|w»nt two years in Denver for 
and 1 could 1-e mtere-ied in 'hat 
if not in an inferior furniture |m>1i-1i. 

The vacuum-cleaner man was a total 
\aeuum so far as selling went, l»nt he hail 
a unique way of erooking hi? ellxnv ami 
hw little finger at the same time that I'd 
tovt to give to a eharaeter in a play some 
time. And the freckle* and enthusiasm 
of the lasl magazine salesboy who was 
breathlessly "going to be a doetor, 
ma 'am" were sufficient to compensate 
for the time he consumed and the money 
I yielded. 

Hut the telephone solicitor! Can noth- 
ing he done to uproot !))«• • \ il ill )t- early 

manifestation?? 

After lutirli Barbara lay down to nap 
off a heailaehe lieforc going out again, 
and—' Mis.- fletcher ealling Mis* IVir- 
bara, ma'am." Photographer, of course. 
So clad Barbara was back — couldn't 
they just send out and take some new 
poses — as one of tin- charming -uli-deli- 
they would consider it such a privilege." 
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lie asked to take the blue georgette 
to his organization meeting 

Well, 1 suppose it does work or tin v 
wouldn't keep it up so persistently. But 
all the women I know simply loathe it. 
1 have liecn assured that "there couldn't 
1* a better time for that photograph of 
you in your garden, Mrs. Rexford" while 
Bobby, writhing with measles, screamed 
for nie.sheels mm being disinfected in the 
bath tub, the maid was leaving ami ihe 
doctor ringing tin front door bell. 

SEPTEMBER 29— "No man is a hero 
to his valet." Nor i- a woman a In toinc to 
her chauffeur. Coming out of a -hop 1 
overheard the driver of a tine limousine, 
referring to his dowager-employer, say 
breathlessly to another chauffeur: 

"She didn't come out while 1 was in 
that there cigar store, did she'.' Kinda 
good-looking dame with awful fat legs'.'" 

OCTOBER 1— Dan has just phoned 
that, he is bringing some business asso- 
ciates from Cleveland out to dinner! My 
-oul made a quite peevish face while my 
loyally was assuring him it would lie 
perfectly convenient. As a matter of fact 




Just standardized mai hiocs grinding 
out one product day M night 

1 have been doing chores all day in the 
anticipation of a lazy evening. 

I don't feel like hearing strange men 
talk shop and prohibition. 1 love hav- 
ing guests and I love meeting new peo- 
ple. But so many of the American men 
today don'l seem lo be ' people" — just 
standardized machine- grinding out one 
particular product day and night. And 
they're surely not "guests." Merely 
diners. 

Many times, so far as any awareness 
of me as a ho-ie.-s i- concerned, 1 might 
equally well be head-waitress at a cafe- 
teria. 1 don't mean that they're dis- 
courteous. They're perfectly nice, ad- 
mirable, polite business men. But can't 
a man dining in a- private home be a 
business man and also a person and a 
guest'' Personally 1 have a fondness for 
: etive, -Ui rex-hll \tncrii an men I lllly 
last week 1 had a violent argument with 
Eleanor who wants to live on the conti- 
nent where men "aren't all Babbitts." 

I contend there arc Babbitts and Mr-'. 

Babbit t s even :: here ; and I'm It ' 

comfortable with the American brand 
than the Roumanian. It's because 1 like 
our men that I believe their life in the 
'lit' k of thing- should make their con- 
versation more generally stimulating and 
interesting than that of the re^t of us. 
That il doesn't is, I suppose, a result of 
: he tnoi li i n ha I lit of lunch and dinner 
conferences. 

Bvety lunch and every dinner lend- in 
become but the selling (or the "confer- 
ences." Tonight I feel like taking a book, 
a sandwich and a glass of milk to my 
own room and leaving a placard in the 
diiiing-moin "lf social note de-ired in 
conference, ring three, times for hostess." 

Same day— II p. m. — Dan has driven 
the men to their hotel, and 1 have rushed 
up to my desk to apologize to the Amer- 
ican business man. He can be a person 
and a very charming guest. This one 
happened to lie an official in eome big 
retail dry-goods association. Anil he 
talked shop, very literally, most of the 
evening. But he also talked shopper. 
Ami I'm if, so I like it. He didn't emo- 
tionalize like a jioet or theorize like a 
philosopher. He just was thoughtful 
enough to select from hi* own great 
-tore of facts that particular group that 
were of interest in themselves but par- 



ticularly uitcrc-tiiie to Barbara and mc 
Amusing li''le sidelight! on feminine 
nature as seen from the department- 
-lorc offices — tragic tale* of refined wo- 
men with kleptomaniac tendencies — drn 
malic adventures he had encountered 
\< lulc on business tour.- in far countries 

Then 1 found myself "speaking up" 
with shopping incident* that had seemed 
of no consequence at the time, and. in- 
spired "by In- intere-t, delivered them 
\\iUi a eerjain vividness far beyond my 
u-»i«l manner! 

OCTOBER 2— Dai.'- eyes bother. ,1 
him, so the radio and 1 took turns at keep- 
ing hun aiiin.-eil. When a researcher wa- 
discoursiiig heavily on the home habit- of 
wasps it \\a- lom cileil that even 1 WW 
preferable 1 read him a clipping I found 
telling how, during I he presidential pri- 
maries in one slate v. lu re the trout -ca- 
son opened the day of the balloting, re- 
sults were what they were because the men 
went fishing and left the vuliug in the 
women. 

"You -ee." 1 challenged, "women haif 
more political conscience than men after 
all. They stay on the job, and the best 
candidate wins." 

Th-htih''" floated from the davenport 
pillow: "Heaven help the be.-t candi- 
date il tin election ever falls during the 
eiid-of-the-month bargain sales!" 

' M 'TOREK in— Mr. Young. Dan's re- 
tail man who dined with us the other eve- 
ning, flattered my intelligence by -ending 
me the report of a Conference on Buying 
which fascinates me more than any "hl- 
erature'' that has come to my hand in 

-nme tune. I feel fnglll fully obsolete 1 
didn't even know women were organizing 
and eoiiterrmg on tin- problems of hou-e- 
hold buying. And here are half a dozen 
feminine federations and association- and 
leagues meeting together under the au- 
-picc- of ? In- Department on Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Chicago and 
inviting representatives of the Federal 
Bureau ol Home Economics and of the 
big department -tores to discus- the re- 
tail market. 

It seem- to have Ix.-en a sincere at- 
i erupt on the part of the consumer, ihe 
leononm market and the Government 




You see, women have more political 
conscience chiin men after all 
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ustomers 



Domestic has served many of its present customers uninterruptedly tor 8, 10 
and even 12 years. More recently, scores of other substantial and successful 
appliance manufacturers have chosen this organization as their source of 
motor supply. 

We believe investigation will reveal many interesting reasons for these long 
continued and highly satisfactory business connections . . . entirely aside from 
Domestic's exceptional service in the design and manufacture of special fractional 
horsepower motors. 

There has been established, in Domestic's relations with its customers, an un- 
usual policy of frankness and understanding that has made it easy for them to do 
business with us. We have readily co-operated in any plans for the improve- 
ment of either motors or appliance ... in experimental work for the develop- 
ment of new products . . . and in the working out of financial, production or 
marketing details. 

These policies have operated not only to the direct benefit of our customers, but 
to the advantage of appliance dealers . . . through better products and increased 
satisfaction on the part of users. 

THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland. Ohio 
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Plant of I h Jr.: ul i. Prrtu-d Steel Diyiiion, CtertlanJ, Ohio 

Here Resources Back 
Experience to Produce 

PRESSED STEEL 



Hydraulic— with its experience and un- 
excelled plant equipment, reinforced 
by the vast resources and facilities of 
Truscon — offers to the industry a 
definite service in the design and manu- 
facture of pressed steel. 

Realizing this, many manufacturers 
have found in Truscon a dependable 
source for large as well as small sections 
of pressed steel. Some have sought our 
assistance in developing their products 
— others, asameansof improving pressed 
steel parts. But all have come to us 
with more than usual confidence. 

They felt that in our organization they 
had at their disposal competent en- 
gineering talent and complete manufac- 
turing facilities— and that all factors com- 
bined assured them pressed steel parts 
of high quality and maximum utility. 

One of our Pressed Steel Engineers will be 
glad to survey your problem and make recom- 
mendations — without obligation to you. 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

HYDKAUUC Pkbssku Stekl DIVISION 
6KH) HYDRAULIC A V KNUR, CLEVELAND, OHIO 




Main Plant of Truscon Steti Company, Youngsto»n, Ohio 
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hi "confer in regard to the buying prol>- 
lenis of the consumer and the various 

wnjv* and means 'hat have lieen mig- 
gestcd for meeting ihiiu." The women 
presented the grievances of the consumer 
charging (hal "lie has, practically speak- 
ing, no lalioratories which work fully and 
Frankly in In- In-half and which will eiw 
him fact." in terms of good* obtainable 
in his iH-ighl>orh<H>d .-lore." 

They arraigned i|u- market with offer- 
ing too mneh irrelevant infonnntion and 
too little of an e-=eittial nature, meaning 
— I gather— how to determine the grade 
f an artirle in referei.ee to laundry, wear 
and so forth 

I lovedwh.it Janet Ramsey said — she's 
the vice president oi t h<- League of Wn- 
men Voters — concerning the purchase oi 
a lied and its accessories "|s there noth- 
ing to guide the purchaser except the 
pictures jiortrayed in newspapers and 
magazines assuring you ihai ihe socially- 
prominent Mrs So-and-so — who look- 
exceedingly well rioted indeed — would 
sleep in no other?" 

I thought her point, too, was well taken 
when she said, "One who can afford to 
purchase a high-priced ice-making ma- 
i liine can afford to pay for the opinion 
of experts, luit the ordinary individual 
Inlying an ice-box primarily for the pres- 
ervation of fond — must use the trial and 
error method." 

The constant and intolerable prc-.-ine 
toward useless buying excited upon llie 
housewife was the second charge against 
the present market. 

The merchants "came back" at thcrn 
though. Mr. K< lly of the Chicago "Fair" 
claimed that the "lowering of prices Ins 
entirely with the public li they will 
work with the merchants and eliminate 
needless selections, operating costs may 
be materially reduced." Almost unlim- 
ited choice in goods is today offered the 
shopper and convenience and service un- 
dreamed of a generation ago 

I blushed when Mr Si haeffcr, adver- 
tising manager of Marshall Field quoted 
the manager of their floor-covering de- 
partment as saying: 

Should Know Room Sizes 

WHAT would I like the household 
buyer 1 n know '' Well, it would 
help tremendously if she knew definitely 
the size of the room- and the size of the 
-paces she wants to cover. Fully "rfl per 
cent of the women who come in here to 
buy do not have tln< prerequisite of sim- 
ple information." 

The merchant thinks, too, that the 
housewife- should know how to care for 
things after purchase — should know how 
to make things with her hands in order 
tn appreciate and judge other manufac- 
tured articles. Hut that in all technical 
gradations in the great volume of mer- 
chandise the coi.snmer should put her 
faith in the specialized stall of the repu- 
table store she has chosen. 

"Specifications and laboratory analy- 
ses," he thinks, "disregard what we 
lieve to be by far the greatest factor in 
the satisfactory buying of merchandise 
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for the home and personal wear — namely 
the factor of taste. Taste cannot be 
standardized or specified because it pro- 
vides opportunity for entirely individual 
conception and expression of beauty. 
Economical Inlying is careful buying." 

OCTOBER 1.5—1 found Schlink's "Your 
Money'-- Worth" in Dan's bookcase. I 
risked him if he had read it. He said he 
had, but didn't seem rabidly enthusias- 
tic. He said he'd like to write a satire 
on some of theae writers who denounce 
'market conditions." 

"How can /," he would parry, "1*? sure 
when I buy your product, Mr. Author, 
that I'm going to get my money's worth? 
Most books cost about the same, but 
they lack standardization of material; 
'here are no definite specifications as to 
contents. I might pick a poor one. I 
-hall buy no more books under existing 
nefarious conditions." 

Being a sort of a writer, myself, I 
wasn't going to agree to such insinua- 
tions. Dan is a bit satirical, anyway, 
especially when he has had a bad day. 

Men must live, even writers. And if 
they can write successfully — speaking 
financially — so much the better. One of 
the most satisfying things about today 
in my mind i- the artnv ni writer- aiM 
irti-t- lining good work and -till piliim 
up a bank account. Voltaire, who, I 
fancy, was alwut the first "literary mil- 
lionaire" has a line somewhere: "Pov- 
erty enervates the courage." 

A parasite can't reform, can't attack. 
So he kept an eye on his publishers, di- 
verted some of his intellect to studying 
finance, made millions and therefore 
dared to make enemies. 

OCTOBER 27— They brought back 
Barbara's yellow flannel dress from the 
cleaner, looking as though Bobby had 
; ri -i,| it! They had kept it over a 
week and she nectls it for tennis. I sent 
it bwfe by the driver and the manager 
himself appeared with it at noon. 

We had a long "conference" in the li- 
brary where I was w rit iiil: check.- and 
wondering why I bought anything, ever. 

lie uas -i wide-. make per-nii and we e\- 

chanced ideas t ir nT , .| • ■ 

lb says 'In '. i.-t c 1 1 i:i n T i I v of new IiaIiV- 
put on the market makes the cleaning 
^u-uie-s a gamble rather th.m a trade 

I'titil recently chloroform was safe for 
the ninsi delicate nf materials. Now cer- 
tain goods are ruined by its application. 
Maiiv can't stand gasoline. Manv "u . -li- 
able" fabrics shrivel under water. The 
price of the material or the dress u no 
indication of its "cleanahility" — labora- 
tory tests are the only authoritative 
guides to the method of procedure. 

Me was astounded t" find that on the 
Pacific Coast they give a twrlve-hour 
-ervice for cleaning even pleated silk 
dresses. I had Barbara bring him her 
blue georgette with the accordion-pleated 
ilmincc*. and he asked to take it with 
linn to show at i meeting nl hi- organi- 
sation this afternoon Since it can L< 
done, he', not going t,. n-st nil he dors it 



Detroit Edison Company adopts the 

Telephone Typewriter 




The ttar rrpmmtM thr Detroit 

£duon Company 't dttuniou-n 
<iffu r . . . the ctf lei i (J outiv- 
ing branch**. Sari th* com* 
party : ~Thm installation ha a 
air cutty paid far utrif in 
grrairt custuowr uuii/m (ion " 



They use it to flash typewritten messages from their 
tiown town office to eight outlying brandies, some 
of which are located six and seren miles away! 

The Detroit Edison Co. i^ another of lilt; manv 



big corporations that are giving vastly better 
service to their customers because of Teletype 
. . . the Telephone Typewriter. 

By means of this remarkable device a tvpist 
in your genera] office can send typewritten in- 
structions, over telephone. «in-s (,> any part 
of your factory, or to di-tanl plant-, branches 
and warehouses as fa-t a- -be can tvpr them. 

As the sender sees exactly what i- being printed 
by the receiving machine. error- in Iran-uii—ioii 
are virtually itnpn— ible. Ma< hinei ran be u-ed 
in either direction, thus making it possible to 
-end a mr— age and receive a replv within a 
few minute- time. 

A di-lini l advantage of TeleUpe i- ibal it pro- 
vide- a t\ ["-written record for tiling at both 
ends.. It combine, the speed ami convenience 
of ihr telephone \Mlli tin- authority and per- 
malu m \ of the printed word. 

Telcti |>e mt\ ier i- not r\|ien-ivc, and will |>a\ 

for it-elf repeatedly by eliminating errors, 
doing awav wilh nie--engers and -perrling up 
the How ol lm-im \\ ilbont obligation, per- 
mit us to deriioii-l rate how Telrtvpt: i an -ju- 
time and money for von. 

I 



Notable I >«t- 
A A A 

Ford Motor t..... Hi lout 
Insurance Co. of North 
America, i'liihulelpliiii 
vim ri' .m< an I >•..• Im-.i^n 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
L'monTruM Co., I'ltt-liurgli 
New York Central 
Kailroaii. New 'inrk 
iloi- ' Motel, 
New York 
Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 
Genera! Elertric Co^ 
New \ nrk ami I In. ago 

American Surety Co., 

INrw >, urk 
Ami. i l. .in It.nlialor ( <• . 

Chicago 
Consumer* Co., 
Chicago 
Brooklyn I nmn Caa Co., 
lirnoMt n 

l!..nl.riflil \ to. 
New York 
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(Anticipate . . . 

your directors' meeting 



. . .In the hands of your directors your 
yearly statement — in their minds a question, 
"W'har are we doing to cut these costs?" 

Anticipate their tjuestion and prepare its 
answ er — right now before the directors convene. 

Call the Remington Rand man today and 
let him talk to you in your own language — 
the language of costs and eontrol. Let him 
show you how properly compiled information 
can reduce expenses on sales, stock and produc- 
tion. Ler him give you the picture of machines 



at work for ycu, saving time and money with 
evefy operation. 

Ask him for facts and proof on increased 
sales or production volume. You wan: to know 
more ahout larger net revenue. He can tell you 
ways and means to attain it. 

Your directors will expect larger profits 
for the coming year and by conferring with 
the Remington Rand man you can show them 
how their expectations will be realized. 

Because the Remington Rand man draws 

Whrn wrilinn in HrwiNr.Tnx Bisk 
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from the annals of the pioneer companies which 
comprise the great organization lie represents, 
he can recommend plans which will send the 
board of directors away from the meeting con- 
fident in you — convinced that the manage- 
ment of their business is in good hands. 

Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 




BUSINESS 
SERVICE INC. 



Remington Rand 

REMINGTON KARDEX SAFE-CABINET DALTON 
KALAMAZOO POWERS BAKER-VAWTER 
LINE-A-TIME LIBRARY BUREAU 

Ht'M.SKKM Siiivict. Ivl . flm.f imriffon Sat ' /'■<• ■ 
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Institution 

exclusively devoted to the development 
of special fractional horsepower motors 



THE Wisconsin Electric Company bears the 
reputation of pioneering many new develop- 
ments in the field of small-electric-motor ap- 
plications. Diversified and difficult problems of 
fractional horsepower motor applications have 
been successfully solved by the adaption and use 
of a dynamically-balanced, precision-built Dumore 
universal fractional horsepower motor. 

For instance, the International Register Company 
of Chicago says: "We have found, not only tli.it 
the Dumore Motor possesses more power and life 
than the motors formerly used, but also when deal- 
ing with the Wisconsin Electric Company we secure 
quicker deliveries and better cooperation from the 
engineering department on changes and improve- 
ments." 

Our engineers are exceptionally skilled in technical 
knowledge. Our laboratories arc adequately equip- 
ped for any type of research work. To manufac- 
turers whose products require fractional horsepower 
motors of the high .speed, universal type, the serv- 
ices of this company will prove a profitable asset. 
Address our Sales and Engineering Research De- 
partments for further details. 

WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

& l > Sixteenth Street Racine, Wiiconwn 

DUMORE 




The Map of the 
Nation's Business 

(Continued from jn)gc 37) 
11 "> and 0.1 per cent were recorded in 
out [nit and demand. Storks at the end of 
Aiieu-t were the smallest since January 
Hid with that exception the lightest for 
three years. 

Mention baa hitherto been made of the 
fact that Rains in mail order sales in re- 
cent nimilhs exceeded those reported by 
chain stores. In Sept end >er, however, 
chain stores stepped ahead of mail order 
houses with an increase of 2'i.H per cent 
over September, l'iJ7, against 21.8 per 
cent increase by the latter. The two com- 
bined Rained 12.7 per cent over Septem- 
ber a year ago. For nine months the 
chains Rained 1S.4 per cent and the mail 
order houses 13.7 per cent with a com- 
bined gain of 17 per cent. The competi- 
tion of these two types of organisation 
with the department stores lias appar- 
ently increased. The latter IlilO Stores) 
showed for eight months a Rain of only a 
minute fraction of one per cent over a 
year ago when an increase of six-tenths 

n[ one per cent was shown over 11120. The 

following table of monthly increases and 
decreases in chain, mail order and depart- 
ment store sales with the trend in wbolc- 
-ale trade for like mouth* will repay pe- 



rusal: 
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I r:>< I ional Horsepower Colors 



l or the month ui September, this year 
department stores report a Rain of per 
rent over the like month last year. 

September failures fell 4 S per cent 
from a year ago but this has not greatly 
affected the year's total which IS .-'till 

slightly in excess of a year ago. Liabili- 
ties shou i i! a perpendicular drop, mainly 
In-caiise the stream of bank failures seems 
to have dried up as compared with re- 
cent years. 

The situation m world's wheat sup- 
plies does not lose anything in interest 
with the passage of the months. What 
is .said to be a record high aggregate of 
world production, certainly a new high 
United States ami Canadian output, has 
resulted in a new high aggregate of visi- 
ble supplies for the two countries com- 
bined. 
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Are You a Businessman 

or are 
You a Botanist? 



A CELEBRATED BOTANIST had 
/\ perfumed the World with many 
JL.new and beautiful flowers. But 
he sought a blossom different from all 
the rest and set out on a long journey 
to find it. He returned home disap- 
pointed and empty-handed, to find it 
growing in his own door yard. So 
runs the old fable. 

There is the perfect picture of the 
Businessman who feels the need of 
Quality Transportation and hasn't be- 
come acquainted with The Erie Rail- 
road. 

If you, or the customers who depend 
upon you, are doing business in the 
great Midland belt between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Seaboard, thc 



Erie Railroad and its connecting lines 
are running through your door 
vard. v 

Right there, waiting to serve you in 
the way your business never has been 
served before, is the modern, high 
speed, heavy duty railroad. It is 
equipped for every demand you could 
make upon it. Its trains are powered 
by the mightiest locomotives of their 
kind in the world. Its terminals are 
equipped to handle every sort of busi- 
ness. It is setting the pace for fast 
dependable deliveries and Service to 
the Shipper. And behind its millions 
of investment in road and equipment 
stands a human organization of 3 5,000 
employees with a single objective — to 
fmt the traffic through'. 



ERIE RAILROAD 
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Th e Economy 

of Speed in Figure Work 



In the battle for lower costs 
of machine figuring, Spced- 
with-Accuracy is the dom- 
inant aim. Accuracy, of 
urse, is indispensable. 
You can get accuracy with 
either mental or machine 
figuring by slow, painstak- 
ing care, checking as you go 
along. A safe way, but too 
expensive. For real econ- 
omy speed must be joined 
with accuracy. 

Speed has always been a 
distinguishing feature of the 
Comptometer. For forty 
years the Comptometer has 
held its place as the high- 
speed machine tor all add- 
ing and calculating. 

With the introduction of 
the Controlled-Key (found 
only in the Comptometer) 
came thesvstem of automatic 



control which safeguards 
operation at highest speed, 
by compelling correct mechan- 
ical operation of the keys. 

This coupling of speed- 
with-accuracy in the Comp- 
tometer makes for greater 
production of, not one a/one, 
but every kind of figure 
work at less cost. 

Proof of its effectiveness 
may be determined by an 
infallible test- - the test of 
measured production. 

Try it out for yourself. 
Time it on a cross-section of 
your daily routine for com- 
parison with your present 
figure work costs; or com- 
pare the results with the per- 
formance of other machines. 

A Comptometer man will 
be glad to assist you in mak- 



ing the test, if you so desire. 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONTROLLED -KEY 




ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 
If not made by Felt & Tarrant it's not a Comptometer 



A New Era Opens 
in Industry 

(('tmtinui il from 25) 

takes rare <if its manufacture. Cities will 
not \<f burdened with the disposal of such 
materials, and farm* will lie benefited :it 
a day Dot far distant. 

Then there I- the ureal battle of inner- 
(aides. 1 recently a.-ked l>r. L. O. How- 
ard, the entomologist in charge of the 
Government's experimental work at 
Washington, how the struggle between the 
human race and insects w as coining along, 
. i int lie replied, "The human race is los- 
ing." It is to chemistry we must look for 
new weapons wuh winch to light that 
I >atile. 

Practically one- third of the eoro that 
reaches the market in this country to- 
day iH'mg utilized chemically. Then- 
were more than NW.CHKl.OtKl poumL- of 
corn sugar mainifiirtured m this country 
last year, and that refined product is as 
beautifully crystallized as ordinary cam- 
sugar. It isn't quite as sweet. Hut there 
are increasing i|iiautilies of it all the lime, 
and there is where your corn surplus will 
find itself. 

Industrial Taste for Alcohol 

r plIKN there is this question of indus- 
I trial alcohol, at present so largely made 
from waste ( 'nban molasses, but also from 
the com nf T hi' Middle West. 

Notee how alcohol production has in- 
creased. In 1008 we made 3,500,000 gal- 
li ins of alcohol in this count ry and in 1925 
we made ItiOlHIO.OIK) gallons, a jump from 
.'i.'iOU.OOO callous to PiO.ODU.OlNl gallons in 
seventeen years. Or take it this wav: In 
I"W we made 19.000,000 gallons, and in 
HC5 we made 100,000 (KM) gallons of al- 
cohol in this country. That figure, I know, 
has gone up to 200,000,000 gallons at this 
lime, showing the constantly increasing 
need for alcohol in the chemical indu*- 
try. 

What has that great alcohol produc- 
tion meant? For one thing the present 
revolution thai i- going on in the varnish 
industry is entirely due to it; new sol- 
vents are coming on the market daily 
One of the factors that is helping our 
automobile hiiHiie-- goes right back to thi.- 
mailer of alcohol production. A tremen- 
dous amount of space was formerly re- 
i|iiired in order to varnish a mass of 
automobiles. The lacquer is now sprayed 
on; there is less space, less labor required, 
and a shorter time for capital to be tied 
up in that car before it passes on to the 
buyer. 

That one item in the development of 
lacquers has meant much to the great 
masses of people who buy cars in 'his 
country, and it means much and WW mean 
more to the men who raise corn in this 
country. 

If we look back then at a few of the 
marvels chemistry has wrought can we 
doubt that in this new age of cellulose, 
we shall see tremendous changes in the 
factory, the forest and the furm? 
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We invite your attention to this unsurpassed concentration of permanent sales 
quarters and merchandise displays hy the country's foremost manufacturers, 
wholesale distributors and importers. For them, it offers lowered selling cosl> 
and tangible prestige because this great central Merchandise Mart will be a 
superlative magnet for buyers from the richest trading area in the world. For 
the merchant, it means a new conception of Economy in merchandise buying; 
because of logical location at the travel-traffic center of the Nation. For the 
entire retail mercantile world— less time buying— more time selling, which 
is becoming more imperative in the successful merchandising of today. Q, Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers will desire space here because of its location, its character, 

its contribution to New Economy in mercantile 
distribution and its possibilities for increasing busi- 
ness. Many leading industries are already leasing 
at space rates surprisingly reasonable. Occupancy 
for spring, 1930. It is not too early to consult 



The building as pictured above will 
be two blocks long, ttvcnty -three 
stories high, with twice the floor area 
of any other business building in the 
world — a $32,000,000.00 project, 
occupying the Air Rights over the 
Chicago and Northwestern railroad 
between Wells and Orleans streets 
on the Chicago river front. 



regarding suitable space. Write or telegraph now. 



THE 
MERCHANDISE 

MART 
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CHICAGO 

PEST WACKER DRIVE. CHICAGO 
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Bungalows by Rail 

TO the vast virgin forests of the Pacific slope, 
the country now turns for lumber for its 
homes. Billions of feet of fir, pine, spruce and 
hemlock are annually transported to the East, 
over thousands of miles of mountain and plain, to 
be converted into homes of beauty and comfort. 

Into the greenland of towering trees. The Mil- 
waukee Road keeps pushingit sway, bringing forth 
a constant flow of material for a thousand varied 
purposes. Of all the tonnage that moves over its 
1 1 ,200 miles of line, one-fifth is forest products. 

In providing efficient, economical haulage 
from forest to market. The Milwaukee Road is 
contributing to the progress of a great industry 
and to the welfare of the American people. 

For a eofcy of booklet or drtuili'ii information on any 
iub|(ct concerning this railroad, addrtsi The Mil- 
waukee /toud. Room 884P. Union Station, Chicago. 




FAMOUS TRAINS 
Tht OI\ mpian 

^■»°{t e P ;,\r.T.,. I m. 

The Pioneer Umited 
Chicago - St Paul • Mmneopnli* 

The CofambUn 
Chic a no jYellowoone Sprkaoc 
Twin Ciliea I Seattle- - Taeonta 

The Sohthunt / imtted 
Chicago / Earehior Spring! • 
Mil wa ukcet Kanaaa City 

Tht Arrow 
Chicago f Oct Moioet - Omaha • 
Milwaukee) Sioux City 
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oast of not Making Money 1 



By WILLIAM FEATHER 




What right has an intellectual to complain if he's broke? 



IF you ask nw what a business man 
is I'll tell you lie is :i man who :ul- 
uuis he is engaged in making money 
by selling i lnim^ in people. If 1 
must (Mini 1 an intellectual I'll say lie is 
a man who denies that hi' is engaged in 
making money by soiling tilings to people. 
That's tin- liest 1 ran do. My definitions 
havi' lite sole merit of suggesting a differ- 
ence which I consider important. 

I can't escape being classified as a busi- 
ness man since I own li printing plant and 
am compelled to devote my best intelli- 
gence to selling. My definition of an intel- 
lectual excludes me from that croup. I 
wish to be excluded. I have no quarrel 
with llic type of intellectual who honestly 
faces realities, but 1 dislike the breed that 
blinks at the ugly facts. 

The lirst duty of all ol us is to support 
ourselves and our wives and children if 
we have any. If we are not doing work 
thai is sufficiently useful to command 

enough money to pay our bills something 
is wrong with us or the product we are 
striving to sell. I have scant sympathy 
for the poet who complains because the 
world does not appreciate his genius and 
support him in luxury for the privilege 
of reading a new sonnet each month. 

Make Your Own Living 

I DON'T see why a poet has any more 
right than a grocer to complain if he 
happens to be broke. Let both of them 
line! 8 job in a chain store, or failing that, 
let them hustle subscriptions for Tltr Snt- 
iirdny Evning Pttst. Let the people pat- 
ronize whom they wish. Let their choice 
be absolute. If they prefer Harold Lloyd 
to Beethoven, let those who have a finan- 
cial interest in Beethoven go about their 
job of booming Beethoven in a business- 
like way instead of calling Harold Lloyd's 
public fools and swine. 

Chase and Schlink are an irritating 



pair. They are the authors of "Your 
Money's Worth," a book which pretended 
to expose advertisers as a gang of swind- 
ler.-, engaged in selling ten rents' worth of 
bicarbonate of soda for $1.51). The bu*i- 
ncss man's answer to t 'base anil Srhlink's 
I inok is: 

"If you can sell ten cents' worth of 
bicarbonate ol soda for ten rents and 
make a profit why don't you go into busi- 
ness for yourselves and do it ' 1 Are you 
interested in making money or are you 
just trying to Do Good? There is no law 
in this country against price-cutting." 

Adventures in Publishing 

/"AN'CE there was an intellect n il ulio 
^— * always stepped off on the wrong 
foot. This gentleman, distracted herau-e 
more people didn't buy bis books, con- 
cluded 1hai the publishers and htmksell- 
ers exacted loo much profit. lie wanted 
to Do Good. 
He became his own publisher. Wba1 

happened? Soon he was in financial dil- 
liculties, and was sending out pleading 
folders asking people to back him with 
money. It did not occur to him to take 
a cold survey of the situation and to tell 
himself : 

"Something is wrong with my hooks or 
my marketing system." Eventually he 
discontinued publishing his own books at 
.">() cents and $1. He now deals with estab- 
lished publishers who are selling his books 
at standard prices ol +2 and ">n. oi 
thereabouts. His message is still the 
same: Business men are robbers; but 
with his breakfast at stake he cooperates 
with the thieves. 

Several years ago a group of people in 
New York decided thai the theater, as 
conducted, did not afford adequate oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of first-class 
plays. When people feel that way several 
courses of action are open to ihem. 



1 1 they an- intellectuals: 

1. They can write letters to the news- 
papers, denouncing the play producers 

2. They can start a magazine, offering 
wider scope for denunciation. 

3. They can invoke the power ol the 
law or legislature.. 

A Panacea that Works 

/"^ilt, IF they are business men, or have 
li,,. bu-Mirss point of view, they can 
start a theater of their own. This take- 
courage and ability and fortunately the 
Now Yorkers had both. The result of their 
efforts is what is known as the Theater 
Guild, a cooperative organization of 
actors, playwrights, producers and the- 

aler-goers. 

The Guild plays have been of excep- 
tional quality, well-staged and acted, and 
they have been presented at reasonable 
prices, that is, at about the prices of com- 
parable plays in commercial theaters. 
The venture has been an artistic and 
financial success. First-class salaries hav c 
been paid to first-class actors, and first- 
class royalties to first-class playwrights 

The Guild has demonstrated that the 
effective way to cure evil and inefficiency 
is to offer competition. Is a business con- 
ducted wasteftilly and stupidly'.' Why DOl 
go into that business' Why talk, write, 

and prearli ? 

Parasites of Business 

r I'MIL intellectuals have had no little fun 
* the [last few years, and have earned 
many an honest penny, by satirizing the 
practices of business men. That's fair 
and it- will be equally fair if a business 
man presents his views of the non-ense of 
intellectuals. Some intellectuals find there 
is less money in royalties than in offering 
t henis-elves as living exhibits before a room 
full of Kiwaniam 

The bonking of intellectuals (or trained 
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Hardened Metallic 
Dru e Screws.. 




lower assembly costs 

and improve 
appearance of tlie 
McDonald Binder 2ii*E*£*i!C 

LtiiU .V„«M 
«M mtU m I** 

'PHROUGH the Adoption of Parker- 
• Kalnn Hardened Metallic Drive 
Strews in pluce of rivets, the McDonald 
Ledger At Loose Leaf Co. of Chicago 
effected a saving of from 33-1 3' ,'. to 40' o 
in time and labor and materially improved 
the appearance of their Binder. 
The binder hinges are fastened to the fibre 
cover on the inside, the Drive Screws being 
driven into blind holes so that the fasten- 
ings ore not visible on the outside as 
formerly, which detraclcd from the appear- 
ance of this high quality product. These 
Unique Screws also simplified the operation 
of attaching the leather guards to the steel 
edges of the Binder. 

Because they eliminate the costly tapping 
operation end make better fastenings than 
machine screws, escutcheon pins, etc.. 
Hardened Metallic Drive Screws arc uni- 
versally used for making assemblies of 
almost every description to iron, brass 
and aluminum castings, steel. Bakelite. etc. 
More than 211.000 manufacturers have 
reduced costs, increased production and 
improved their products through the use 
of these screws. 

Perhaps you. loo, can use them advan- 
tageously. Return the coupon for free 
samples and full information. 

PARKER- KALON CORPORATION 

i02V.ri. kStr.-ct New York, N. Y. 

PittntiH'J in ( .in*£l ly 
1 Lti . It'MI , >< ■;(■ >•*. t \(, , . r !.<■*<■■ 

Parker-Kalon 

tianlvrwii Metallic 

Drive Screws 

FATfNTtO JAN. 28. 1.X4 * No. 

omim PCKDINO 

Easy to use— no skill requircJ 
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so> Varick St , New York 
1-1. . .. lend mc a lianjful of Hardened Mrral- 
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seals :is they are more often known) is 
now a Big Business 'flic- more successful 
of these platform entertainers |itit on a 
-how lliat is almost good enough for 
Keith's vaudeville, and the lee I wars a 
ilirerl relation to tile hokum. 

A laily poet appeared m the Mitlillo 
West, with a husband attached to her. As 
I recall it he. sat Ity in a flaming rube, 
beaming, when she was interviewed by the 
press. In the evening she appeared on 
the platform in a flimsy, flowing gown, 
and read her poems. At her suggestion 
the chairman announced thai there would 
lie an intermission, during which the 
ladies might smoke a cigarette, while 
(hose who wished might go hack stage and 
meet the poet. When the intermission 
eame the poet went hark stage and 
smoked, as the chairman stood by, hut 
none of the audience hudged. When it 
was all over the crowd went onf-idc and 
laughed. 

Profits on Autographs 

AXOTHKK common practice of I he in- 
tellectuals is to arrange with a local 
bookshop to meet customers and auto- 
graph copies of their books for prospec- 
tive purchasers. This has been found 
more profitable than going lo tea parlies 
because the hooks are not for sale at tea 
parlies. Sometimes at one of these after- 
noon soirees as many as twenty-five books 
are sold, from which the author collects 
royalties amounting to the gr ind sum of 
*.-> to .*JJ.',i>. 

The business man objects to none of 
Miesn practices as long as Ihose who in- 
dulge in them admit they are good 1 > 1 1- i- 
iii---, and do not sneer at the confessed 
business in iii when he resorts lo methods 
fur drumming up trade which are no 

worse. , 

1 am a sul iscriber to a group of intellec- 
tual publications and an equal number of 
publications which bear nu taint of intel- 
lectuality. I have found interest in ob- 
serving the enterprise and honesty of the 
business manager- of both groups. There 
i- ,i postal law w hich requires publications 
enjoying serond-cla.-s rates to remove ll 
name from the mailing list within six 
months after the subscription expire-. 
W ere n not (or this law, some publishers 
would never bother to ask for money be- 
cause it costs as much or more to get it 
than one receive-. 

How well is this law observed? Maga- 
/ities such as The Saturday Kvinlin) l'>»t. 
Life, Printers' Ink, Barron's, quit with 

ihelasl t^si f the .subscription. Vanity 

Fair, The Ami neon Mercury, The Atlan- 
ta- Monthly, and the other commercial 
-uccesses among the highbrow or sophisti- 
cated magazines are equally businesslike. 

The degree to which the postal laws are 
abused by others on my list is usually in 
inverse ratio to the affected righteous- 
ness of the editors and publishers. II ■ 
publication cartoons Business as a thug 
I can depend upon it that the magazine 
will come lo me as long as it is issued, even 
i hough I never forward a renewal. If the 
publication is ■ literary review I will re- 
ceive free issues for 7f> week- If it is a 



single-tax, or a socialist magazine it will 
ciime forever. This violation of the jiostal 
law is a mere detail and would lie of no 
significance were it not in contrast with 
the lofty lone of I he editorial contents. 
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Hunger Allows Hokum 

POINT is that business mak< 
"trange bed fellows In scralchin 
for a living none of us is alx>ve a little ho 
kum, or a little nonsense if our stomachs 
are empty. The intellectuals get just a 
hungry as the rot of us and when they a 
hungry there isn't much difference I 
i ween them and Lowell Sehmalz, as ever 
publisher or honking agent who ha- dealt 
with them will testify. 

Business men never fail to extend n 
-peri to any man, whether an intellectual 
or a cream jmlT manufacturer, if he ha 
i he capacity to sell the product of hi 
brain or bakery in sufficient volume t 
qualify as a productive citizen. If he ra 
do no better than earn the wages of 
onion carpenter, business men assum 
that something must be wrong with hi 
stuff. 

The business idea is that a first-ehi 
product, well presented to the publi 
lnnl- a market. A business man weeps it 
more over the bankruptcy of a dramati 
critic than over the same misfortune of 
delicatessen dealer. The dealer's inten 
lions may have been honi'-t and he ma 
have stocked the same brands of liver 
v.'ii-i -l- his suer, s.i'u! competitor, Inn 
something must have been wrong with In- 
salesmanship. 

•lust so with the critic, if his work m 
good he wasn't a salesman and cons 
queiitly must suffer. Usually, though, the 
bii.-tne-s man ha- observed that the world 
rarely missi s giving approval to anything 
t hat is of high merit 

No Hidden Geniuses 

/ i EXITS seldom die.- unnoticed; if 
^* does ii i.-n't genius because part of 
the art of genius is ability to compel rec- 
ognition. 

The business men who are engaged ii 
publishing book--, printing circulars, sell- 
ing baked be.iii-, and manufacturing stee 
believe that the public rewards its serv- 
ants in proportion to their usefulness Ii 
i business man can earn $■_'.'»< ),0<X) a year 
his business friends conclude he is rnor 
Ottfu] to the public in that particula 
year than an editorial writer of an ad 
\ anced magazine who gets a tenth or 
t weni leih of that sum. 

In the evaluation of their respect m 
work twenty or five hundred years henc 
it may appear that the editorial write 
was a superior citizen, but that does not 
alter the fact that we are living today 
and making choices today. 

I do not anticipate that business me 
will ever rank above jKiliticinns and poet 
in history, and I doubt that such an eini 
would he desirable, but there is no doul 
that the American business man is tin 
foremost hero of the American people tt: 
day, and I for one think the (>eople have 
chosen their heroes wisely. 
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papers 



... as you pick men 
for the specific job tbey are to do 



WOULD yon hire a man for a key position with no 
more knowledge of his abilities limn (lie fact that 
he asked for a large salary? 

Choosing papers in much like choosing person- 
nel. In every business there are .several different 
classes of duties which paper is asked to perform. 
Some require strength and lasting quality; others 
demand clean-cut appearance; still others call for 
nothing but u reasonably good writing surface. 

To use a high-grade rag paper for inter-oflire 
memoranda or shipping-room blanks is just as 
ridiculous as asking a $10,000 executive to clean 
inkwells. And typing an important contract on 
sulphite bond is like placing a careless youngster 
in a position of trust and responsibility. Yet in the 
tame offices where employees are carefully picked 
according lo their qualifications, papers are Still 
bought in haphazard fashion, without regard to 
the requirements of the job. 

Buyers of printing are not to blame. They often 
lack the exact knowledge of the paper expert who 
is qualified to choose the correct paper from among 
the thousands of brand* and grades. 

In a recent survey made for a large financial 
linn, the Paper Users' Standardization Bureau 
found that the company was buying a lOO'/i rag 
bond for all its permanent forms. In idea this is 
correct, but laboratory tests shotted that while the 
rag content of the paper was actually I00 rr f . the 
rags used were of inferior grade, and for 
thai reason it was less than half as 
strong as it should have been for use in 
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permanent records. Rag content is not always a 
safe basis for buying paper unless the grade of 
rag, which determines the quality standard, is a 
known factor. 

The Paper Users' Standardization Bureau now 
places within the reach of every large business an 
individual service which simplifies aud systematizes 
I he entire problem of paper buying. 

In the past year standardizations have been made 
for more than 400 companies, in all lines of busi- 
ness. In every case greater efficiency has resulted 
through the use of the right paper for the purpose. 
In most cases, appreciable savings have been made. 

JLr This confidential service 

is yours upon request 
\ on can have the broad experience and unusual 
laboratory facilities of the Paper Users' Standard- 
ization Bureau applied directly to your own busi- 
ness papers. On the basis of its analysis the Bureau 
furnishes a complete report giving the proper 
specifications for every form, letterhead and card 
index record which you employ. There is no cost 
and no obligation whatever involved. You are left 
entirely free to buy any paper which meets the 
standards set. Because of the -cope of tlii- -cr% ice 
it can be rendered only to a limited number of 
corporation-. 

AMI KH \\ WRITING PAPER COMPANY, In.. 
Holyokc, Ma-sachiioctN 
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1HK RtCHT PAPFR FOR THE PURPOSE 
Eagle- i /I<i»i</ , . 

Coupon. A:a»tm. C> r im Cnntr.rl, Airnoif. 
Chevron. Arrffilanrp, Norman. Trl«-phone. 

Eugle-A Ledger Paper* 
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How the 
Binks Spray Gun 
Cuts Maintenance 
Painting Costs 

Grupiiic Comparison of Costs 
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SPRAY 



4 Days' Work 
now done in 8 hours 

The Saving is Enormous! 

Great savings made possibte by 
the Binks Portable Spray Painting 
Unit enable owners of business 
property to punt more frequent- 

Spray-paint keep envuonment brightened, in- 
r . crease sanitation and operating 
Factories e(5cKncy . 8 

1 1 otels Any workman can quickly adapt 
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Equipment A| 
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Furniture 
at a low 
Cost! 



i. Air pres- 
into cracks 
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vn outfit. It pays for 
id over. Widely used 
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Refrigeration Stabilizes Trade 

By RUEL McDANIEL 

w 



"DKKMEN for a Rocky 
Mountain mining company, 
sinking a 12-foot abaft to- 



orc alioul 600 
nly encountered a 
etest variety at u 



ward a vein of gol< 
feet underground sn 
quicksand of tin 
depth of 400 feet. 

Apparently the -and went on indefi- 
iiilely. When :i man would .-ink his Snivel 
into the substance and pull it out loaded, 
the hole would (ill Lie tore the shovel could 
he cleared, ll looked as if the hole would 
have to be abandoned, or a great deal of 
money would have to go for expert engi- 
neering and materials. The owner.* of the 
proposed mine were not positive enough 
of tlie percentage of gold in the vein be- 
low to spend so much money to reach it. 

After a .-core of plans md -iitxtif-t it>iir- 
had been tried or considered and discard- 
ed, a young engineer who was on the job 
as crew foreman made a suggestion so 
radical that it forced attention for its 
novelty if for no other reason. The pro- 
posal was that the company rent an ice- 
making machine and freeze the shaft 
through the quicksand. 

The company ordered a commercial re- 
frigerating machine of one-ton capacity 
from Denver, set it up near the mouth of 
the shaft, hooked a gasoline engine to it, 
and by means of a line of pipe forced 
compre.-sed ammonia through an expan- 
sion valve down into the quicksand. 
Freezing of the sand around the pipe in 
a r.idms of three or four feet was almost 
instantaneous. 

Blocks of Quicksand 

vyOllKMHN followed up the freezing 
* » by simply cutting the frozen mass 
into convenient blocks and lifting it out. 
After clearing the space, they constructed 
walLs to hold bark the flow of sand and 
water when the substance should thaw. 
In this manner the shaft was cut through 
the quicksand and walled in at little more 
than the average footage cost of lowering 
a shaft through rock and clay. The expe- 
rience opened up new vistas for this min- 
ing company and for excavating engineers. 

That is merely one of scores of novel 
but practical uses to which industry is 
putting mechanical refrigeration today. 
It. is something of a hint as lo the future 
of this comparatively new industrial tool. 
What the mechanical ice man is already 
doing for indusiry is of interest to any 
man in business or to the average lay 
student of business!. 

Mechanical refrigeration is making the 
torrid zone livable and comfortable for 
w lute men ; it is making it possible for the 
owners of hotels, office buildings, theaters, 
to manufacture their own weather to suit 
the particular needs of tenants or cus- 
tomers. It has made the show business a 
profitable year-round enterprise; where- 
as just a few years ago the better thea- 
ters closed for three or four months dur- 



ing the .summer. It has come to the aid 
of the yeast manufacturer, the linker, the 
candy maker It helps the embosser to 
put the gloss on hue stationery; and i' 
affords .-moot her \ animus in X-ray tube* 
;;i'»,lMNj industrial re 
III il~e m the United 
have n total capaf i'\ 



there .ire alxiut 
frigerating machine 
St ites toil iy The) 
of about 1,1)1)0,000 h 
lent in refrigerating 
industrial cooling i- 



Arliheial refrigeration m it- simple- - 
form was employed hundreds of years 
ago; and strangely enough, the same basic 
principle* employed then to cool the 
water in a skin-e o\ ered jug in the .Sahara 
Desert are used today in modem hakerie- 
lo produce better bread and cakes. 

Can Control Temperature 

JUST a.- mechanical refrigeration cool- 
a certain substance by extracting the 
heat from it, so does it cool a room, vault 
or building by drawing the heal from lh> 
air and reducing the pressure of humidity' 
The mechanical ice man is beginning to 
be recognized in nearly all fields where Dm 
control of temperature is an advantage, 
mid obviously that co\ its countlc.v- indu— 
tries, from hotels to slaughter houses. 

Recently a refrigeration engineer work- 
ing in collaboration \\nh a prominent hor- 
ticulturist froze fresh strawberries, then 
ili iv • '[ them '.v nhoui injuring the fruii 
Almost any fruit may be frozen and 
kept in the frozen state for an indefinite 
p< nod. provided the temperature remam-i 
fairly steady at a degree well below zero; 
but it must be eaten immediately niter r 
is brought aliove a temperature of '12 de- 
gree-, , (r it will disintegrate. Under pre- 
cut practice, when most fruits, especially 
-r i aw tarries, are frozen, the delicate walls 
of the cells break unless the freezing i- 1 
done quickly, ll the cells do not break in 
the freezing, then they certainly t ill down 
when the tenqierature of the liernes is 
permitted lo n-c Willi the cells destroy- 
ed, obviously the lierries spoil quickly. 

By the .ud of mechanical refrigeration, 
this engineer subjected Iresh. completely 
ripe strawberries suddenly considerably 
below zero. They froze so quickly that 
the cells did not break He then main- 
tained a steady temperature for several 
days, ;il ,d thereafter brought the berries 
back to their natural state, by taking two 
or three days lo bring I' up to the freezing 
point. The cell walls adjusted themselves 
to the slowly changing temperatures, and 
the fruit came out apparently none the 
worse for its frigid experience. The ber- 
ries were as fresh, juicy and luscious as 
the hour they were put under refrigera- 
tion and remained in their natural state 
as long as they would have without any 
form of preservative. 

This experiment obviously suggests a 
proper apimrtionitig of the various fresh 
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Expert Package Engineering 
Can Put an End to Many Wastes 



KEEN competition is causing executives 
to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity that offers possibilities of cost savings, 
however remote those savings may seem. 

Such an opportunity is offered you in the 
services of T. B. M. A. Packaging Engi- 
neers ... at absolutely no cost. It is a service 
which will prove whether there is a more 
economical, more convenient and equally 
safe container for your product. 

These engineers will make a careful 
study of the packaging requirements of 
your product. They will make all necessary 
investigations and tests. And they will 
submit their findings in writing. 



They will show that Textile Bags are 
saving money in one or more of a dozen 
ways in scores of industries — in first cost, 
in make-ready costs, in storage space costs, 
in filling and closing costs, in handling 
and loading costs, in freight costs. 

They will show that Textile Bags offer 
marketing advantages in many industries. 
Many of the economies which manufac- 
turers enjoy are equally saving to distribu- 
tors and users. Therefore, buying prefer- 
ence is frequently given to Textile Bag 
packed products. 

Will you accept this no-cost engineering 
service? Write us for complete information. 



TEXTILE BAG 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 



205W WACKER DRIVE 




CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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that can \eep 
stefftvith every, 
change in your plant 



Nearly all plants, at times, 
have these conditions to 
meet: 

A change in production 
methods; the introduc- 
tion of a new product; 
the need for greater pro- 
duction facilities. 

Not only are these prob- 
lems most easily met 
when the fuel employed 
is gas, but, with gas, they 
can invariably be met in 
the way that insures 
utmost operating effi- 
ciency. 

Rearranging or extend- 
ing heating facilities, 
when gas is employed, 
often involves nothing 
more than the rearrang- 
ing or extending of gas 
piping. 

Gas service can bereadily 
taken to parts of the plant 
where it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to 
apply other forms of heat. 

The availability of gas to 
all parts of the plant is 
hut one of many advan- 
tages inherent in this 
superior fuel. Your local 
gas company will be glad 
to tell you of all these 
advantages and what they 
will mean to your plant. 

Telephone or write 
them today. 




For free copy of book, 
"Industrial Qai Hear", mi. in- , 

American Gas Association 

420 Lexington Ave., New York City 

You can do it better with Gas 
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fruit can no longer he obtained, thru 
marketed at n profit. 

In practically any imjiortant industry 
the mechanical ice man i - at work provid- 
ing desired temperatures for specific 

Heed-. 

The Crowlcy-Milncr and the J. L. Hud- 
son department stores in Detroit lwvc in- 
stalled mechanical refrigeration to main- 
tain an even temperature and provide 
li. h air in the basement department of 
the stores. In summer the temperature 
I.- lowered to a comfortable degree 
i hrough the n-e of washed air, ami the es- 
tablishments do not suffer the lo-- that 
usually challenge* the progress of base- 
ment departments in hot weather. The 
.1 ir is washed and tempered by a "pray of 
cold wafer as it enter- the building. The 
water is cooled by a regular mechanical 
refrigeration plant, such as is used tn pro- 
vide ice w ater for factories ami buildings. 

Theaters Operate Year Round 

r rMlK -imp application of refrigeration 
* has practically revolutionized the the- 
ater business in the last few years. There 
was a time when motion picture houses 
could not be operated at a profit in sum- 
mer Today people go to the theater in 
-ummer to keep con!. 

The refrigerating s\ -tern of the modern 
theater is considered about aa essential a« 
the drop curtain. Though it cost.- any- 
where from $50,000 to $150,000 it pays, 
theater owners report, for refrigeration 
has exactly reversed the peak of attend- 
ance. A few years ago the peak business 
was in mid-winter; the lowest was in mid- 
summer. Today the peak of attendance 
is in August. 

Kveii the legitimate theaters are lim- 
ing with refrigeration. Not so long ago 
the Woods Theater of Chicago made a 
bid for the play, Hose Marie, and the full 
New York cast. It was available only for 
a summer run. After due deliberation the 
theater owners had a modern refrigerat- 
ing and cooling plant installed. It is re- 
ported that the profits from that single 
run more than paid for the installation. 
Mechanical refrigeration may have 
doomed to slow death the so-called "oft" 
season among the legitimate theaters. 

Theaters are cooled by spraying water, 
reduced to I temperature of 38 to 40 de- 
grees by the refrigeration machine, into 
ihi- air supplied by the ventilating sys- 
tem. That not only cools the air but re- 
duces the humidity, which in turn deter- 
mines the heat of the air. 

It is authoriiathely reported that in 
St, Louis there is under consideration a 
I nge hotel in which every guest room will 
be mechanically refrigerated w ith washed 
air, the management thereby actuall"' 
controlling the "weather" in each individ- 
ual room, and making the hotel highly de- 
sirable in summer. Obviously such a sys- 
tem would not Lie used in winter, unless 
the incoming air were washed in warm 
u iter for the sake of purification 



in tne average large city the lower 
floors of office buildings are in leant de- 
mand because both the noise and the diurt 
are disturbing to the occupant*. The new 
Union Tru-t Building in ( 'hicago used the 
steel ice man to turn its second door 
offices into the mo-t desirable in the en- 
tire skyscraper. 

Instead of the usual windows and doors 
to lie found on all the other floors, this 
floor was equipped with heavy, double, 
pl.itc-gla.-s w indows that could "be raised 
The doors were built for their sound and 
dust-proofness. Such construction prac- 
tieally eliminated all dust and ordinary 
-•Hinds. Then the offices were rigged for 
mechanical ventilation and refrigeration. 

Powerful fans drive the air between 
walls In an opening in each office and dur- 
ing the process it is driven through a 
-pray of refrigerated water and not only 
cooled tu a temperature of about 40 de- 
gree- but washed el.-ir ol all clu-t arid 
other impurities. Thus on this floor of 
the building the weather has been taken 
entirely out of the bands of the official 
weather mail. 

The same principle of refrigeration i- 
being u-ed in a few c i-es in expensive and 
modern residences which ihe owners ex- 
pect to occupy during the summer, not 
merely for the sake of cooling the air in 
hot weather but for purifying it as well. 
Tie- pan is likewise used in torrid cli- 
mates by white men to make life livable 
and comfortable there. 

Nearly 22 years ago the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago, startled the restaurant and 
hotel indu-iry when it installed a system 
of artificial cooling in its famous Potnpe- 
ian Koom woli the idea of making the 
ilining room profitable in summer as well 
a- oilier season.- of the year. 

Several Gases Used 

r PHEHK are three forms of gases gen- 
' erally in use in mechanical refrigera- 
tion today. The most common is ammonia, 
which condenses to a liquid under a pres- 
sure of about 150 pounds. For plants 
where I relatively high temperature is suf- 
ficient , sulphur dioxide is used because it 
takes a le.-s substantially built plant For 
its use, and condenses under a pressure of 
about 55 pounds. Where extremely lo\\ 
temperatures arc needed, CO., (carbon 
dioxide) demanding a pressure of 700 to 
1,000 pounds is necessary. Obviously it 
requires a heavy piece of machinery and 
a carefully const ruefed condenser to han- 
dle this gas. 

The basic uiiiis of the mechanical re- 
frigeration plant are the condenser for 
compressing the gas to a liquid, the gas 
receiver in which the substance is cooled 
alter the intense compression heats it, the 
expansion valve through which (he lique- 
fied ga« sprays and turns to a gaseous 
form to be forced through the coils and 
draw the heat from the container or par- 
licles to be cooled, and the pump which 
draws the gaseous substance back to the 
condenser for liquification again. 

Refrigerating plants are designated ac- 
cording to tonnage. Machines are of one, 
two, six or seven-ton capacity; but this 
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IKT ibis manufacturer tell vim his doubts ami 
J worries when lie moved his first factor\ lo 
Pi«*ilmont Carolina*. 

"\ few >cars ago we decided to move one of our 
plants away from the old. highly industrialized 
section where we had alwa\s operated. 

''Our engineers studied the industrial possibilities 
of the whole country. They recommended a loca- 
tion in Piedmont Carolina*. 

"I want to tell you that every executive in our 
company watched that one unit like a hawk. It was 
aa experiment. We wondered if the labor could 
turn out work as pood as our old hands. We were 
worried ahout supervisors, the foremen and minor 
executives. 

''But soon the shoe was on the other foot. That 
Piedmont plant began lo 'show up' our old units. 
Despite the fact that everything was new — land?., 
buildings and so on — our overhead there was much 
lower than here. \^ e couldn't have duplicated that 
plant here at anywhere near its cost down there. 

''Our heating, of course, was much lower. So was 
our lighting. 

''But it wasn't those items that counted most heavily. 
Our labor costs showed the most significant differ- 
ence — not so much in weekly payroll as in produc- 



tiveness* We have practically no labor turnover 
.unl absolutely no labor trouble. 

''The men who direct our company soon hail -oiiie 
fai ls before them that made it eas\ to decide thai 
Mill No. 2 had better be moved to ihe Piedmont. 

"Todaj we have four out of our five plants down 
there. Mow soon the fifth goes, none of us knows. It's 
just a matter of the margin of profit* on its operations. 
If lhe\ drop much inure, il will be brought, loo. 

'"Our management policy is to reipiire each unit 
to earn enough extra profits to pay for the cost of 
moving within a reasonably short lime and each 
of the mills we have moved up lo now has bealen 
the time limit wc set." 

This manufacturer is one of the largest in his line. 
His product i* probably used in \our home. His 
observations are based on operation records, cost 
sheets and financial statements. 



FACTS 

If you Watti the facts as they might ap 
ply to your industry, send fur the hook 
illustrated here. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room 120. Mercantile lildg., 
Charlotte, JV. C. Your copy will 
he setit gladly. 




DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 




0 Oil N AS SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 



U'fiff (iff'r.; f. TlLKI P"HTH CuMIMM pU'JMC »lt:t>ttOti Wlttnil't tfu'Mir" 



Manufacturers: 

S an Francisco 



The central distributing point 
for W ester n America and the 
Pacific basin beckons + * * y 



SAN KKANC1SCO welcomes and en- 
courages manufacturers. The business 
and commercial capital of the West, this 
city offers markets of deep significance. 

Ten million consumers dwell between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean 
and look to San Francisco for countless 
commodities. Many of these commodities 
are now made here. Many more can be 
made here. 

An immediate market of 1,600,000 cus- 
tomers—the Coast's largest concentration 
of people — ^ within an hour's radius of 
San Francisco. Within 150 miles of San 
Francisco are half the people of California, 
with astonishing buying power. 

The vast Pacific basin, conceitedly the 
next great theatre of commercial expan- 
sion, is pre-eminently 
San Francisco's trade 
doniain. A vast part of 
the human racedwells 
on its shores. Millions 
Of these people arc 
rapidly developing 
modem wants. 

Because of its con- 
venient markets, cen- 




A Aco*r of eaoffisllv 

wTtdhed FACTS 
m i// 6e nenf fo.vnu 
upon ffijue^f Call- 
forniantt /no. in a 
non-profit orflani- 
jtittion of Cmltfornia 
rifj*en» Mnd irtmtt- 
f u/fofiK nit*- r<" !*■ t 
in tht* fioufi d i/pvW- 
c pment of the 
SHI*. 



t ral posi 
tion, and 
m an u fat t- 
uring ad- 
vantages. 
San Fran- 
cisco Bay 

district leads other Coast areas by more 
than $250,000,000 a year in manufactures. 
It is served by three transcontinental rail- 
roads, several air lines, and 118 steamship 
lines. This is America's second-greatest 
port in water-borne tonnage. Here is a 
young American city with a New York-like 
future; a world city with a world view point. 

Industrial land is still cheap and abun- 
dant within the metropolitan switching 
area. Taxes are low. Water and power are 
cheap. Raw materials are at hand. Labor 
is plentiful and in harmony with its job. 

Over all is a bracing year-round climate 
where sleet, snow, cold and fatiguing heat 
play i ii > paiL The mean winter tempera- 
ture is S 1"; summer's average is 57°. 

Visit San Francisco! A holiday fa one of 
the world's most interesting cities need be 
no less enjoyable if it discloses important 
personal business opportunity. 



in CALIFORNIA 

Uc Where life is better 1 " 




CALII ORNIANS INC.. DcPt-Mll.Titt Market St .Son Franriaco 

You mny »en(/.vnu.- AM book, 'Why Manufacturer* Choo* 
San Frmncimco, " to — 



Name 



Address - 



docs not mean that the machine makes 
fli.it number of tons of ice in n day. As 
already stated, making ice is not the ol>- 
jcrt of the average refrigeration plant It 
H obvious that it is not necessary to pro- 
duce ire to jiroduce refrigeration. 

The British Thermal Unit is taken by 
tin' niaiinfactiirer of refrigerating equip- 
ment as the basis of calculating the capac- 
ity of machines. The heat required to 
change the temperature of one pound nf 
witter one degree Fahrenheit i? the meas- 
urement of • H.T.U. 

Experiments have shown that it ti - 
quint 111 lt.T.U. to melt one pound "i 

ice al degrees Fahrenheit into water at 
the same temperature; hence the latent 
lusinii of ice is said to lie 1 II. The capac- 
ity of a refrigerating machine is deter- 
mined therefore by the amount of cold 
produced equivalent to the melting of the 
weight of ice at .'i'J degrees into stater ol 
the Mime temperature. A machine with a 
capacity n| one ton a day, then, is ei|iial 
id 144 x 2,000 or 288,000 B.Xtf. A two- 
ton tnaclnue would represent twice that 
(inure, and so on. 

Refrigeration Helps Ice Spurts 

THE recent increase in the popularity 
of ice hockev and ice skating in general 
is due to the comparative ease with whii h 
real ice skating rink- may l>c produced hy 
mechanical refrigeration. The Honrs ot 
the modern hockey court are constructed 
with a series of pipes one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter set in a concrete base, 
on top of which is a layer of cork four 
inches thick. On top of this is a terra/zo 
covering. Urine at a temperature of live 
decree-- Fahrenheit is forced through these 
pipes and the waier -prayed over the 
floor i- quickly frozen. Water is sprayed 
continually until the ice readies the de- 
sired thickness; then the temperature of 
the circulating hrine i- raised to about 15 
degrees, when' it remains. 

In an aquarium in Chicago, industrial 
mechanical refrigeration has been given 
an unusual job. That institution secured 
some h>h from deep Arctic waters. If 
i hey were to live, they must be fed a con- 
tinuous How of cold water. There were 
installed in the basement a refrigerating 
machine which pumps a steady How of 
water to these Arctic fish, so that they un- 
doubtedly thmk the spectators out in 
front are K-kirnos. 

The economical manufacture of ball 
bearings is made possible through the use 
of mechanical refrigeration. The hearing! 
must be tempered several times in oil 
after being molded to shape. These tem- 
peratures are provided by an ice machine. 

Some years ago a New York baker who 
was recognized as a leader in bis industry 
conceived the idea that if he hail some 
way of maintaining his water tempera- 
ture at exactly :W degrees while pouring 
it into his Hour to make his dough, and 
ihen holding the temperature of the 
dough below S5 degrees while it was in 
the mixing machines, he could produce 
much finer bread. He installed n refrig- 
erating outfit to provide the water at ex- 
actly the lemiieruttire wanted and cold 
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7. A, Folger 
Vice - president, J. A. Folgcr At 
Co., San Francisco. Mr. Folgcr 
directs the Pacific Coast odvertii- 
ing of the Folger coffee business 
which extends from the Miuisaippt 
to the Pacific, with branch ware- 
houses throughout Western United 
Staters. 



NOTE Mr. Folger'f latest mod- 
el Dictaphone in COLOR. It is 
Diet aphone Beig*. one of the 
five standard Dictaphone Colors, 
in permanent Duco finish. 




"We" ve been 'getting things done' 
the shortest way for 20 years" 



IN 1S50 J. A. Folger sailed from Nantucket 
around Cape Horn to enter (he coffee busi- 
ness in San Francisco. 

In 78 years Holder's (Coffee has grown in pop" 
ularity from the Pacific to the Mississippi with an 
office organization of °0 people and IW salesmen. 

"But we're old-timers only in years," says J. A. 
Folgcr, the third. "Modern conditions demand 
a modern v iew-point. 

"Take The Dictaphone, for example. Twenty 
years ago it started making our work easier. The 
I )ictaphone method speeded us up in so man> 
ways thut ! give it a large part of the credit for 
our rapid grow th. 

"Fven if we are an old business we ha\c hail 
no patience with antique methods." 




ftfiss A. M Widetl 
Secretary to Mr. Folgcr. n 
»n eapert tlntnfrtphrr who 
alaohaauvcd Trie Dictaphone 
for vt year*. Mm Widell 
ufi "For anting thing* 
Amr, ahonhand iwi't in it 
with The Dictaphone. And 
with The Dictaphone a girl 
ha* more opportunity to do 
the kind of wcirk that mjkri 
her m real aecretary.** 

NOTE Mixa Widcll uara a 
new model Dictaphone in 
COLOR . — Die rap hone 
Br.tr. one of the Ave eland- 
ard Dictaphone Colon, in 
permanrnt Due o fin:»h. 



Make a Dictaphone analysis of your ow n business 



NOW — 

ThcDic uphonc 

, n COLOR 

Kecpingirep with 
theiime. Thr Di. ta- 
phon, now prrwnr. 
it* New M .!. I 10m 
a range OJ rlealing 



DICTATE TO THE 

DICTAPHONE 

•~w m ft mt 

and double your ability to get things done 



»'.ri. j tm l»i ktvh - 



Dictaphone Sale* Corporation. NB-A 
drainer Huiltfma. 
New York. STY. 

□ Mail the Report and Analr*" hlank-v 

□ Vou may demonuratr The Dictaphone in m? orht« 

Name 

Add re. 

C*» 

M 
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The Modern 



Way to Heat Industrial 
Buildings large or small 




MuJinc tMl Hester No. "01 — 
the ctjuivjlrnt i>( nearly 2 
tent ol CM iron radiation. 




riniTim thow* how the 

Modme I'nif Heeler cir.ulatee 
lu jr. J air down !■> working lev- 
el and keepi it there. 
Below — Circulation of heated 
air with cut iron radiation 
or pipe coil*. 



TWTHY not provide heating for 
TT your factory that is just as 
efficient as modern industrial light- 
ing? The Modine Unit Heater gives 
you this new heating effectiveness. 

Suspending from the steam line 10 
to 14 It. ahove floor level, just as 
lights are installed overhead, Mo- 
dine Unit Heaters force heated air 
down over the entire floor area, 
insuring complete comfort to every 
worker. Each Modine is individu- 
ally controlled, to be operated as 
temperature conditions require. 

You wouldn't expect lights strung 
along the walls to properly illumi- 
nate a factory of large floor area — 
and particularly if such lights were 
undirected. Yetsuch lightingcould be 
no more hopelessly ineffective than 
cast iron radiation or pipe coils that 
Modules are supplanting e verywhc re. 

Install Modine Unit Heaters now 
and save on first cost, on operating 
cost. Let us send you complete facts. 

MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 

(HrattHg Drtiiien) 
]7L0 RACINE STREET RACINE, WIS. 

Branch offtec* la all l*rg* elfl«a 
Loodoe Ofiet— S. G. L*acb A Co.. 26*30 AnllUrj Lao. 



llnib HEATER 



FOR STEAM. VAPOR. VACUUM. HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 




mr to Mow ucTtiru the mixing machinery 
nbirli otherwise would Uvunif rxtremclv 
hot mirier last operation Since thru, 
mrrtianical refrigeration has become an 
im|Kirtant factor in the bakery industry. 

There, too, is ihe eolil storage vault for 
furs in which mechanical ice-making ma- 
ilimcs make it hot fur moths by frec/me 
llieir eggs, suddenly tliauing them out to 
about -lit degrees am! leading them to 

think that it is hatching lime, then drop- 
ping the "weather" to leu degrtvs ami 
freezing the youngsters lielnrc they Bit 
out of their shells Still it is «anl that the 
mechiiitical iceman i- just a kit I a- yet! 



Docs Europe 
Dislike America? 

WHILE foreign observers have 
not lacked for motives to 
make America's prosperity 
seem a national vice, lew of them ha\i 
examined the reasons Tor European di- 
like a- intelligently a- Hugh Walpole den 
in the London fjV'i/i/nr His consider.! 
lion proceeds beyond the usual rcrogm- 
don of distaste on the ground <if exre— n i 
materialism to the conclusion that Ameri- 
ca I- disliked by tho-e who know her lea-' 
— "by visitors of a week or two, un-m ■ 
ci— lul lecturers, or victim- of the more 
sclf-confidenf type of American tourist" 
Perhaps the largest measure of un- 
friendliness takes its dimensions from 
doubt of our intentions toward the re-t 
of ihe world As Mi Walpole phrases it 
"America is disliked in Euroj>e not only 
because she is on the top, owns most of 
the world's gold, has almost no income 
tax, ami gives even' one of her workmen 
:i motor i-.ir . bin also liecause bfil 
influence is said to l>e spreailing CUNM 
trou-lv in Europe and especially m Eng- 
land."' 

Our Good and Bad Qualiiics 

IT should be plain enough that mere ex- 
ercise of influence bode- no ill miles- it 
lie of evil design, and this i|ualifieation is 
acknowledged with Mr. Walpole's i[iics- 
tioning. "In what doe- this influence 
consist?" he a-k- "What are ihe fine 
fluidities of modern America's character ' 
They are, I think, vitality, opportunity, 
warmth of heart, scorn of traditions, e<|iiai 
opportunities for every one, openness of 
mind, courage." As for the had qualities 
— and he finds some — there are: "False 
values, altscnce of esthetic standards, rest- 
lessness, shallowness, too much common 
denominator, provincialism, too little 
depth of knowledge, arrogance, igno- 
rance." 

Those appraisals are qualified to test 
our poise, for they signify generous praise 
and f rank censure. It may be that our 
increasing economic stature of itself feeds 
distrust. Always it has been temptingly 
easy to suspect that materialistic might 
would tempt a nation to make its oliserv- 
ance of international good manners a con- 
venience rather than a principle. 
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jlierz is still projit in 

TREASURE HUNTING 




"Skeleton Island"— " Pieces of Eight" 
— "Sixteen men on a dead man's chest"! 
What a kick we all got out of "Treasure 
Island" when we were youngsters. 

There are plenty of treasures to be 
^ unearthed today— and they are no mere 
flights of the iinagination.They are to be 
found in manufacturing plants like your 
own — treasure in the font! of greater economies. 

It is our business to help you achieve these 
economies through more modern and more efficient 
wrapping machinery. 

The standard carton wrapping machine formerly 
wrapped only 40 packages per minute. We built 
a new model which does 70 per minute, so that 
with the same amount of labor the owner gets 30 
more packages wrapped per minute — 14,000 more 
a day. In a year this means a saving in labor 
equivalent to the former cost of wrapping 
4,200,000 packages. 

Numbers of manufacturers are now making large 
savings on their packing costs through the more 
modern method of bundling by machine, instead 



of packing in cardboard containers. They save 80% 
on packing material costs — that means thousands of 
dollars per year. Each bundling machine also saves 
from $2,000 to $5,000 a year in labor. 

Sometimes large savings can be made in most 
unexpected ways. For instance, by redesigning the 
paper feed mechanism of chewing-gum machines, 
we saved a fraction of an inch on the tin foil per 
package. Only a fraction of an inch, but on a prod- 
uct of such large volume, the yearly saving makes a 
handsome"treasure" to add to the company's profit. 

Put our Experience to Work for You 

We are constantly being consulted by the leading 
package goods manufacturers to devise new and 
better methods of wrapping — methods which save 
labor, material, floor space. Why not take advan- 
tage of our wide experience and special knowledge 
in an effort to lower y our wrapping costs? Get in 
touch with our nearest office. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Springfield, MusHui-liusrtts 
New Votk : 30 Chureh Slreel Ckii-apo : III V. « aiiLinglun Street 

Ltmilnn ; V, ,„.!..,, llou*r, Virlnria Slreel 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 100 Million Package** per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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We Will (ii\e You Reliable 
lntorm:itioti About ( .in.nl. i 



1)1 \ I I OPMKN I 
BRANCH: For m- 
A*\ formation regard- 
k ing the mining in- 
dustry of Canada, 
the development 
and supply of in- 
dustrial raw ma- 
available from resources 
ic lines of the Canadian 
y, consult this blanch 
nu- 




tenuis 
along 
Pacific 
We 

ously engaged in research relauvi- 
to all resources including the 
examination of mineral deposits. 
Practical information is available 
concerning development opportu- 
nities, the use of by-products, 
markets, industrial crops, prospect- 
ing and mining. 

BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
through its Bureau of Canadian 
Information, will furnish you with 
the latest reliable information on 
every phase of industrial and agri- 
cultural development in Canada. 
Our Reference Library, at Mon- 
treal, maintains a complete data 
service covering Natural Resources, 
Climate, Labor, Transportation, 
Business Openings, etc., additional 
data constantly being added to 
keep i( up to date. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 

Department of Colom- jtion and Development 



IS. DENNIS 
Chief Ce«imm»»e- 
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Railways More Businesslike 



By A. S. M( KELLIGON 
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supplies have always been a major i ir«»r>- 
Ifiu for tin' road-, hut much mora has 
been accomplished since the restoration 
of control following the war. Scientific 
purchasing anil storckecping has reached 
a point where with the railroads it merits 
consideration by all lines of business. 

What the roads have purchased gen- 
erously, they have helped to create or 
keep alive general pros|)ertty. Sufficient 
stores for operation and maintenance are 
not only advantageous but vital to the 
welfare of the road anil hence to the 
public. 

About one-fourth of the total opera- 
tion expense of the larger roads is in- 
curred m the purchase, storage, and dis- 
tnbution of the supplies which make 
transportation riossible. Nearly hall a 
liillion was spent for fuel in 1036; nearly 
two hundred million more went for forest 
products, and miscellaneous items took 
over a third of I billion more. 

Association Is Active- 

/~\\ I, .-i-n. \ u hp li In- l» i n rc-pon-t- 
ble for large sa vines on t 1 1* • part of 
the road- :- the 1 >i\ l-ion of I'uich i-( - 
and Store- of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The affairs of this Division are 
administered by a General Committee, 
compose! oi sixteen elected members di- 
vided equally lietween purchasing and 
stores officers. Its work is performed by 
standing committees, which search out the 
causes anil cures of present ills and make 
reci iiiiiiiend.il ii in.-, which are considered 
by the whole association before being 
passed on to the membership. 

In this way information is gathered on 
what, others have found profitable, and 
what procedures are considered costly 
or wasteful. Adaptation of the material 
gathered is for the decision of the indi- 
vidual mad. The findings of the com- 
mittees making up the Division Six, as 
the Purchase- and Store-; group is called, 
i- a fair catalog of what's what in modern 
stock handling. 

For instance, the Division found that 
proper control of material stocks is ac- 
cortipli-hed I h rr inch the use of standard 
,-tock honks in each distributing point, 
coordinated by means of a master stock 
book in the office of the General Store- 
keeper. Before a requisition is sent to 
the purchasing agent, each item is care- 
fully checked against the master stock 
book to determine if it can be furnished 
from any other point on the railroad. 

Approximately (50,000 items of material 



are used on a railroad. Through the use 
of a standard material classification th 
are placed m about fifty classificatli 
It is uit.'ctinary for the store dep irtin-n 
to maintain the identity of all iu 
through these various classifications by 
proper arrangement in storehouses and hi 



Simplification Saves Money 

SIMPLIFICATION w productive of 
numerous economies, anions which 
are: more economical purchases due to 
-mailer riunilM>r of items ordered; even- 
tual reduction in manufacturing costs of 
various items; elimination of special ma- 
terial which involves higher prices; econ- 
omy in bookkeeping; Iwttcr control m 
stock-; -mailer stock balances and less 
storehouse space. 

For example, in P'.'u the total num- 
ber of items of material and slock on one 
large railroad approximated 150,000. 
This number has been reduced lo 63,300. 
One railroad by making a systematic 
study >f certain item- has liecti able to 
'iiiimiate .1 sizes of copper tubing, 18 
sizes of brass tubing, 93 sizes of cold 
rolled steel tubings and l.JS'.t fabricated 
steel car parts. The stock investment 
-aviiig- on the steel car parts alone is 
approximately $43,000 based on normal 
quantities previously carried compared 

■• I'll what is now earned. 

There i- a lield for study in part- for 
mechanical and other appliances. Often 
commercial item- can !»• utilized in pref- 
erence to the manufactured specialty. 

A sta'ndard practice for storing and 
caring for materials and supplies has 
been adopted The system oi unit pil- 
ing- or piling material in unit- i ll. i t- 
economy, insures economy, conserves sup- 
plies and material, and gives a more ac- 
curate knowledge of material on hand, 
assuring more intelligent order- lor ad- 
ditional material. By the employment, 
of this system, monthly and annual in- 
ventories can be taken in one-tenth of 
the time formerly necessary. At places 
where unit piling has lieen fully featured, 
a saving in spare of at least thirty jier 
vent has been effected. 

Several roads, in planning new siore- 
houses, were able to save at least one- 
third of the space required by the use of 
unit piling which reduced the investment 
at least twenty per cent. Investigation 
also developed the fact that the time and 
cost of making monthly count as well as 
annua! inventory, has been reduced ap- 
proximately forty per cent. 

The prompt, accurate and economical 
delivery of material to the users at shops 
is rapidly Incoming recognized as an 
underlying factor in the sjieed of shop 
production with the consequent reduc- 
tion in costs. A standard plan for the 
efficient distribution of this material 
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POWER 
WITHOUT 
CONTROL 
IS WORSE 

THAN 
WASTED 



Industry- take heed 



/ 



Engine roaring — plane* shrieking in ihe wind —a 
splendid machine, seemingly llawh ■-■ ■. ru-lic- madly 
earthward to de-truction . , . What's wrong?. . . 
Nothing murh — but something vitally important! 
Jo -I a tiny wire snapped — a control wire. 

Industry take herd! Elei trie motors are power — 
brute power that is ever eager to escape man'-, 
harness. Like the eontrol wire o) the aeroplane 
rudder, the little metal box known as the Motor 
Control which stands guard over each electric 
motor in Industry may seem of trilling importance. 
But on the dependability of that control — on its 
correct design and accurate performance — depends 
the life of both motor and machine. 

Progressive manufacturers have been quick to 
realize the part good Motor(!onlrol phrj s in efficient, 
consistent production. Many plants now -pecih 
Culler-Hammer Motor Control for all their electro 
motor drives — and most builders of quality ma- 
chinery, too, are featuring C-II Control on the 
metorued machines they sell. 

The CUTLER- HAMMER Mfg. Co. 

f*tonr*r ASanufarlurrrM of Flrrttu Control -fp/w'Ului 
U5J St Paul Avenue MiUtukcc. Wismostu 



thirteen Itnies The 
W#-n Atmy In Electric Motors 

Klrrlrir motor* in \mt riiV* imlui- 
tne*ind«y provide working M|MI u> 
rijiul |u Jill mi tli on HiiiV-inrd lit ir 
i* m«rr lh«n LI liinr* ihr trluail 
number of men rmployrd. Mow 
rffrrlivrly tin* «rtn> of "umrrn " 
worVrr* i« um-iJ iu bring duwn co*l* 
i • «lrt<-rmincd by ihr rmtr with 
wtmlt M'tlor r>>ufr'>| t , *rl>-> inf 




CUTLER J AMMER 



c The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 

W>\m wnimj la Tin Ci-TLu-ttiuuui Mrc. Co. p(ro»« mention .Vufwn't Swmk 
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LOAD HANDLING. . 



Saves $5,000 a year 

in handling raw materials 

Cnloading scrap and pig iron and steel 
costs $10 less per car with the +-ton cage- 
operated Shepard Monorail Hoist on the 
job. Handling sand has been reduced <s8 
per car. In the words of B. E. Swver, 
Superintendent ot' ihc Northwestern 
Mj! cable Iron Co., Milwaukee, "We 
effected in annual average saving of around 
Sj.oco which paid tor the whale instil- 
lation within ; years." 



Unloading 50% faster 

with Shepard Electric Hoists 

IO to 20 inexperienced men were former- 
ly employed by the Lounsberry & Harris 
Lumber Co. lor unloading boats so as to 
avoid demurrage charges. With the aid of 
Shepird Electric Hoists this extra help has 
been avoided. 3 men can now unload 
20,000 ft. an hour in contrast to the old 
method which required 4 or ; men for 
halfa day. This represents an average saving 
of S;so per month in labor alone. 





Savings such as these, arc the profits of planned load-handling. Thev testify 
to the sound design andcjuality w orkmanship of Shepard Electric Cranes and 
Hoists. They indicate the scope of the Shepard line, which is so complete 
as to offer a crane or hoist precisely suited to practically ever? need. Let 
Shepard engineers cooperate in cutting vour load-handling costs. Thev are 
located in important cities from coast to coast. Write us and wc will send 
one to sec you. 

*"3 n EL ■ M f* I I 

ELECTRIC CRANES & HOISTS 

SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. J54 SthuvJef Avenue, Mgntour Falll, N. Y. 
l. -fin Mi:iuli<(ut<r uf tlccfric Hoiili .n America. ~ Mtmttr »j llntru Htiit Sl**t.f*iluri*i .tf.ixMri.n 



Saves 4 men — 

speeds production 

At the Standard Foundrv Co., Davton, 
Ohio, ■ 5-ton Shepard Electric Traveling 
Crane has saved the entire time of 2 men. 
In addition it eliminated the need of 4 
men when pouring, and greatly reduced 
pouring time. As their Superintendent Mr. 
W. P, Klingel sutes, "The saving in labor, 
coupled with increased production, will 
pay for a Shepard Crane in a short time. 



under the jurisdiction of the store* de- 
partment unemployed by the railroad*. 

This plan also insures the return to 
store!: stock of materials drawn for Ute 
:<iid not applied. The comparison of 
costs of deliv ering material l»y the stores 
department as against the old method of 
having mechanics or helpers calling for 
the material at the storehouse indicates 
a saving of approximately sixty per cent 
in favor of the former. Thouands of dol- 
lars are saved annually l>y the railroad 
employing tlii- reehuottiofi methods ad- 
vocated by the Division. 

Efficient met hods for delivering ma- 
terial on the Inn- of road are important. 
The supply train has lieen found most 
efficient on many railroads and the sup- 
ply car is also employed. It. is of para- 
mount importance that tin- store- de- 
partment have aK-olnte control of ma- 
terial and supplies- until actually used 
The supply train serves the purpose of 
giving opportunity to supervise the ma- 
terial shipped to ontlvine points and also 
affords an excellent opportunity for 
checking material.- and tools on hand. 

By practical application ol such recom- 
mendations of the Division much lienetit 
has resulted, thereby producing greater 
efficiency and economy and giving prom- 
ise of more to come. 



No Government Prop 

IT IS an obvious fact that an enter- 
prising iiuliv iduah.-m is at the root ol 
all successful business establish- 
ments. Nor is e\ idenco lacking that the 
vitality of that observation is continually 
refeshed from current object lesson — .1- 
in the puhlished policy of Selfridge's in 
London, To ipiote from .1 -lao-ni'tit in 
the Times' Weekly Idlition: 

We in this House have never a.-ked the 
Government for anything. We have a 
natural inclination towards "reliance on 
private energy and character" rathei than 
upon "public law and appropriation-.." 

We de.-ire, so to put it, to slimd upon 
our own feet before the public If we do 
not, give sati.-faction to a customer wc have 
no desire to evade our responsibility by 
blaming our failure on some action or in- 
action of the Government 

When we do gtve satisfaction we like 
to know that 11 h:i< been wrought bv 0111 
own cITort ami skill, that we have not 

leaned upon the Government We 

like our customers to trust us to give them 
sati-fiiciion. to regard us as baring full 
responsibility, not a responsibility vaguely 
shun d wilh the Government. Wc like to 
feel that it is our reputation which is i>t 
stake in any transaction, anil not the 
t io\ e milieu t s. 

Those paragraphs are luminous with 
the pure spirit of industrial and com- 
mercial democracy Their flavor of 
forthright resourcefulness is as pungent 
and positive as any of our own vigorous 
pronouncements in behalf of independent 
initiative. American business, we believe, 
will relish the sturdy expression of self- 
reliance in a British declaration. — R.C.W. 
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The noise of accounting machines 
on the eacg»nint llmrof the F*r»t 
National Bank of CWicano i-L kept 
from the main banking room by 
Johm-M jnvillr Office Qutrtihc 
'I rfJtrarnr, rlimmaTing iht- u-se 
. I !■!.! I-. pamtion». 



"Reduced noise by two -thirds 

Johns- Ala n ville Office Quieting Treatment Scores Another 
Success in the First National Bank of Chicago 




As with nearly every bank, the problem of excessive 
noise was an acute one at the First National Bank of 
Chicago. How satisfactorily the difficulty was over- 
come by Johns-Manville is described by Edward E. 
Brown, Vice-President of this Bank. Mr. Brown writes: 

"I want you to know how entirely satisfactory your 
installation of office quieting material In this bank has 
been. It has, apparently, reduced by two-thirds, the 
amount of noise arising from adding and other business 
machines in the rooms in which it was installed, and has 
given results considerably hctter than we expected or 
than it was claimed it would produce. 

"It was also installed in a way that marred neither 



the architectural effect nor the appearance of the rooms 
in which it was placed." 

This great Chicago bank is but one of scores which 
have made use of Johns-Manville office quieting treat- 
ment to subdue noises originating both within and with- 
out their banking rooms and accounting departments. 

Johns-Manville maintains a staff of experts who are 
ready at all times to confer with bank officials on noise 
control. As pioneer developers of office quieting we 
have an experience which is unapproached elsewhere. 
Wt iteto J oil ns-M anville Co rporatio n ,292 Madiso n Ave n ue , 
New York City, for our new booklet, "Johns-Manville 
Sound Absorbing Treatment in Banks and Offices" 




MASTER 



M ASBESTOS # /| 
anville 



ns-ivianvu 

OFFICE QUIETING TREATMENT 



DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH DECORATIVE OR ARCHITECTURAL SCHEMES 
When writing to Johns-Manville Cobpuiuhun fHatue mmtfon Natim"t Bto i» *H 



A T ION'S Bt'Sl.XKS 



The Watchman's Clock 




um an Element 
In Property Protection 

The effectiveness of a watchman's 
services is entirely dependent upon one 
thing— That He Stay Awake! 

The human element in property proteC' 
non is always present and is necessary. 
Modern methods will assure the protec- 
tion that you pay for. yet may not have. 

The Detex Watchclock System of pro- 
tection has made it possible for business 
to keep an accurate check on watch- 
men every minute of the time they are 
on duty. 

Thousands of businesses, all over the 
wo rid . h a ve adop ted this assured protection. 
Detex Systems 'have not only reduced 
fire hazards by increasing the efficiency 
of watchmen, but lower insurance rates 
have invariably followed— usually pay- 
ing for the system in one year. 

Detex Watchclocks are approved by 
Und erwnters Laboratories, Inc. and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 

There is a Detex System for every size of 
business and any number of watchmen. 

Let us recommend a system that will 
insure you positive protection at a very 
nominal cost. Write for details. 

DETEX 

WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

41 U R«venswoott Avmmr, Chicago. Illinois 
2" B«ch Sirrn 80 Varick Sirrei 

Boston New York 

a eonnnuMum of the 

NEWMAN CLOCK COMPANY 
ECO CLOCK COMPANY 

m*rn ufac tit ring 

NEWMAN- ECO 

and by purchaie of the Hardingr Pattnri 

ALERT- PAT R O L 

Watchman's Clocks 

P»rprr»rntaiivei in .ill Large Cine* 



On the Business Bookshelf 




UK dedication of "Naboth's Vine- 
yard"' reads, "To the indomitable 

love of liberty of the Dominican 

■opto this hook is dedicated." 
Mr. Welles presents along with strictly 
Dominican History, an analysis of the 
|K»licy of the Fluted States in the Cnrili- 
l>can through the period covered. The 
work was conceived during the author's 
period of service ns American Commis- 
sioner in the Dominican Republic from 
1022 to 1925. 

This history has our out-landing char- 
acteristic — though it is detailed and 
lengthy it is readable. Mr. Welles Ji:is 
throughout, a very sympathetic attitude 
toward the Dominican people. 

We should make allowances tor their 
ttirliiilent past governments; the island 
was under Hainan tyranny too long to 
recover in any -hort period. The people 
were used to "strong arm" governments 
until they are skeptical of one ihnl rules 
justly anil grants individual liberties. 

But the situation is improving. The 
pen] ile are [jcginning to take constitu- 
tional guaranties ami constitutional gov- 
ernment, for what they really are. The 
inev itable result i.- better government. 

IN the export trade field there liar- been 
*■ a wealth of literature regarding export 
selling and admtni.-tration. In the import 
field, however, there has been need of the 
type of book which Dr. Roorlmch' has 
written, making available the details of 
handling ihe purchases of our varied im- 
port — from raw material? to manufac- 
tured specialties. The hook has much of 
v ilue not only for students of importing 
but for business men engaged in import- 
ing or interested in international trade 
generally. 

Following an analytical discussion of 
the trends of import trade over a number 
of year.-. Dr. Roorbach proceeds quickly 
to a discussion of the organization and 
functions of import houses and the prac- 
tice- involved in direct importing. 

The last half of the book is devoted to 
setting iorth a number <>f import trans- 
actions, arranged as problems, the details 
of which are very illuminating in showing 
how specific import purchases and ship- 
ments are handled. 

CTANDAHDS 1 increase with the bv 

*J crease of intercourse between j pic 

Asjde from speech which is the standard- 
ization of sounds to represent ihings »nd 
ideas, few standards were required in 



'Naboth's Vineyard — The Dominican Re- 
public, iB44-i024,by Sumner Welles. 
Two volumes. Pnvson «t Chirk Ltd , 
New York. 192S. *7.50 



mport Purchasing: Principles and Prob- 
lems, bv George B Roorbach. Georgi 
F. Baker Foundation. Harvard t'nivcr- 



-ity 



'Standards and Standardization, by Noniian 
K Hiirriniun. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. New York. 1928. 



primitive life. Standardization of weights, 
measures, and money w ere required w hen 
trade was started. 

A rough idea of the extent of stand- 
ardization in modern industry may lie 
gained by considering the many internal 
combustion motors in use of any particu- 
lar make, the parts of any one of which 
could 1k> fitted into any other of the 
motors. 

Standardization in the electrical indus- 
try has always been a necessity as any 
one knows who has ever tried to put a HH- 
volt lamp on a 1 ill-volt current or to put 
a 20-ampcre load on a 10-ampere circuit. 

Mr. Harriman is an engineer by train- 
ing and vocation. His work shows th,. 
orderly arrangement one would expect 
from an engineer treating such a subject. 

Standardization of industrial products 
will be most interesting to business read- 
CIS. The reduction of costs to both pro- 
ducer and consumer through industrial 
standardization is important and obvious. 
The decrease in variety saves ihe cost of 
excessive changes in manufacturing set- 
ups, and replacement of parts is simplified 
immensely. Standardization decreases 
the stocks ni different varieties and there- 
by the capital investments of distributors 
— a saving which may be passed on to the 
■ onsnmer. 

The pos-ible disadvantages m over- 
standardization are that existing practices 
may be stabilized, future development 
retarded, and high quality and adaptation 
to local markets may be thwarled. 

Standardization in the future must.be 
carried much further than it has been in 
the past, for machine production will con- 
tinue increasing and with it standardiza- 
tion of its products to the nth degree will 
lie desirable. 

RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 

Insurance, by S. B. Ackcrman. The Ron- 
ald Pre*s Company, New York, 1928. 
$500. 

W ages in the United Slates, 19U-1927. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc.. New York, 1938. $2.50. 

Problem Economics, bv Dexter Meiriiuu 
Ke< ?.i r. Addison Thayer Cutler, and 
Frank Richardson Garfield. Harj>er «V 
Brothers. Publishers, New York. *4. 

Why News is Ncws.bv Charles R. Corbin. 
Tin Itonald 1'res.s Company, Ni » 
York. 1928. $275. 

The Work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, 192S. 
$2.50. 

Economics of Fashion, by Paul II Nys- 
iram, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 192S. *6. 

Wage Arbitration — Selected Cases? 1920- 
1924, by George Soule. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1928. *2 

The War Debts — An American View, by 

Philip Dexter and John Hunter Sedg- 
wick The MacmilUn Company, New- 
York. 1928. *1.50. 
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We build the machines you need 

hut can't buy 



TX7HENEVER human hands handle your 
* " product the percentage of waste, both of 
time and material, is excessive. Probably you 
know this from bitter experience but you can't 
eliminate this costly human factor because no 
machine has ever been built to fill the place it 
takes in your production. 

Because you are using all the standard ma- 
chinery common to your industry, your produc- 
tion is not necessarily as perfect as it might be. 
Probably there are still certain operations in 
your plant which are being performed by hand 
or by semi-automatic machinery, 
with the resultant excessive 
waste of time and material. 

Inthelast six months a number 
of the country's leading industrial 
plants have improved their pro- 
duction with the help of Special 



a machine 
CAN DO IT 



Production Machines, Inc. For some of them we 
have designed and built special machines to per- 
form work formerly done by expensive, slow 
hand labor. For others we have speeded up and 
improved their present machinery, or helped 
them with their own production research. In a 
number of cases we have pointed out and reme- 
died production weaknesses they didn't realize 
existed. We are able to examine your production 
with a fresh, open mind, unhandicapped by the 
familiarity which makes it so easy to overlook 
obvious weaknesses. 

A booklet describing the serv- 
ices of Special Production Ma- 
chines, how it operates and how 
it is serving manufacturers, will 
be sent on request. Special Pro- 
duction Machines, Inc., Nor- 
folk Downs, Mass. 



SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES 

I N C . 

A Division of 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 

For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Lim- 
ited, hat manufactured automatic tabor-saving machinery 
for many of the world's largest producers of merchandise. 



When unting to Srtnu. Pkootictiom Murmnra. Inc.. p/ra* 
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Your City and Recreation 



By WILLIAM BUTTER WORTH 

I'miitetil, Uhinther oj i ommtrte oj the I niteJ Slates 



I o a clialnbel ul ll. III- 

mining 

m • ,1.- Ebor "11 ik >\ ■ i' '-■ i<i' ii i .i- ' Mting 
the mining company a sizable amount ol 
olid hard money. Ih- set mil to find the 
n.i-iiri. He interviewed man alter man 
who hail either given notice tlml he in- 
tended to leave or about whom an inten- 
i urn of st) doing w :is rumored He quickly 
diseovered that it was mil the pay and 
not the hours with winch the employes 
• i. dissatisfied. 

"Well, what is the matter* Why are 
you going away?" he asked. 

Then from each one he reeeived varia- 
tions of an answer given by one of the 
more expressive of the men who vigor- 
Dudy declared: 

I'M t. H yon why . -itnpK lifcnisf tlii- i- 
a hell of | town to live in." 

]'i i >sed for details, the man demanded : 
Why, what is there tu do after the day's 
work is over? Nothing but to go to that 
heap movie and we get siek of that. 
'There are no ball grounds, no tennis 
courts, nothing." 

Provided Sport Fields 

sJ< i THAT w a- it ! tt was an eye opener 
>-5 to the secretary, lie got busy. He saw 
the mine bosses, explained the situation, 
and prepared a plan which they wisely 
approved Tu mike a lung -lorv short, 
a baseball held with a running track 
around it was ,,ih ;) tetini- court was 
provided- a band and dramatic group were 
organized. Entertainments and social nf- 
i ins were arranged for. The natural 
human desires of the men and their fam- 
ilie.- wen thus met. 

The secretary stopped that procession 
out of town which practically told Otben 
ti -teer clear of the place He -old the 
town to its own people. Incidentally, he 
s; * ni the company much money He did 
a wisely human, wisely industrial, wisely 
eeonomie thing. The town could then tell 
the world it was no longer a "hell of a 
phiee to live in." 

Industry is generally alive today to 
the bearing recreational opportunities 
have on the location of their factories. 
Oia of the held secret. arie- ol the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, dis- 
cii-sing this matter with a chamber of 
i ommerce secretary in a luge i'enn-y!- 
\ ama town last May, was told that during 
the past two years or more five out ol 
every six industries with which he had 
cor re-ponded had included among the 
i|tieslii)iis risked, "What park and public 
recreation facilities have yon''" 
Recently the head of a largt mamrfac- 



luring concern in Chicago "a- consider- 
ing moving Ins plant to a certain Indiana 
city One ol his leading questions to the 
chamber of commerce was, "Outside of 
your beach and park, what recreation fa- 
cilities are there for my !•(>) employes, of 
whom 250 play golf?" 

1 would like to write a true tale of two 
cities — about two American towns both 
Kidding for prosperity in terms of new in- 
dustries and greater population. The 
cities are in neighbonng states. The cit- 
izens of one had every reason to believe 
ili.it a lug eastern manufacturer who 
Ii ul been considering several midwestem 
'own- as sites ior a in plant was about, 
to select, their community. 

But one day out of the blue came a 
bolt of disappointment. The city had 
U-en eliminated. Local bu.-iness nu n got 
together and picked out the president ol 

one ol the largest public utilities ill the 

county to find out why. 

The answer was quite to the point — a 
careful investigation by the company's 
representative had disclosed the fact that 

the town uttered le-s to 11.- citizenship, 

young and old, in the way of public recre- 
ation than any of the other town- under 
'oii-i'ieration. 

The manufacturer's representative had 
reported that there were no public parks, 

no municipal bathing facilities, i rgan- 

ized summer and winter recreational ac- 
iivitie- for the people. It was felt that 
such a condition would make for discon- 
tent and carry too great, an element of 
risk in procuring and holding of labor. 
This job to the pride and pocket book of 
the community trowed local leaders to an 
appreciation of the value of community 
recreation, and a movement was at once 
put on f. mi to .-ecu re a 1 ioihI issue of $1<XJ,- 
000 for municipal recreation facilities at 
the next election. 

Good Place to Live 

FV)L'R years ago the gn at McCall Pul>- 
lishing Company moved us plant from 

New York to Dayton, Ohio At a recep- 
tion given the principal officers of the 
company by the townspeople, the presi- 
dent of McCall 's was asked this question 
"Now just why did you select this city?" 

"In answering the question as to why 
we selected Dayton." replied Mr II. 15. 
Warner, the president, "1 can only say 
thai it was the hvableness of your rity 
that decided the issue. We found others 
with plenty of labor, others with adequate 
shipping facilities, others in which man- 
ufacturing conditions were equal to 
those of Dayton, bill nowhere did we find 
a place where the qualities of living were 
a- Inghlv developed a* rkey were here. 



Keep Dayton a good place to live in and 
your future is assured." 

"Ii i- my opinion thai the next decade 
will see a decentralization of industry 
There has been a great grouping together 
of •Industrie.- in certain centers and a 
recreation is coming Dollars alone are 
not enough now Employes deserve and 
want a more l rim Mil and cheerful life." 

You w ho are laiiuhar w ilh Dayton know 
that a part of its "fruitful and cheerful 
life" is an excellent municipal recreation 
program It has two municipal golf 
courses, fifty-two tennis courts, twenty- 
seven ba-eball fields, fourteen athletic 
fields, nineteen playground-, thirteen in- 
door recreation centers, a bathing beach 
and a swimming pool. 

Recreation Increases Value 

NOT only does recreation bring eco- 
nomic benefit to industry but it in- 
crease- land values. It has lung been rec- 
ognized that parks enhance the desirabil- 
ity of nearby land, thus yielding more 
taxes to the municipality and boosting 
i In- -ales value of the property to the 
owner. This is true because people arc 
willing to pay for sunlight, beauty of sur- 
roundings, the opportunity to enjoy 
w hole-oinc exercise, a sense of space, and 
contact with thing- of nature. 

In the Park Manual recently publish) d 
by the Playground H' i reation As-o. 
i latum and edited by L II Weir, several 
instances of the increase of property 
values near park lauds : , r ,. cited: 

"In I'tpi the Hoard of Park Commis- 
sioners in Essex County, N. J., engaged 
the sen ices oi an expert to make a report 
as to the actual value in dollars and cents 
of the County Park System. The report 
wa- made on lour of the Newark parks 
The following extract i- laken from a sum- 
in. irv published in the \tmirl: Smir/m; 

Call: 

" The property immediately adjoining 
the lour parks named was assessed in 
I mi for $-1,143,850 and in 1916 for (29,- 
_'t.i'i.0IH), nn increase of $2.1,1 22, 1 50 or 
i:tH).:i per cent At the same time prop- 
erty in the same taxing district and per- 
haps not wholly outside of what may be 
called the pari; infliirnci , was assessed in 
ldO.I at .*3f.,riiH).'.'i(l7 and in UHt> at $111.- 
:..;i ,72.1, a gain of $74.024,S1S or 204.0 per 
cent, in plainer words, while the prop- 
erty adjoining the parks has increased 
more than six times in value, property in 
the remainder of tho same taxing districts 
has about doubled in value. 

'"If the increase in valuations adjoining 
these parks has I teen the same as in other 
property in the same taxing districts, and 
no more, it should have been $£,453,454, 
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Lei's throw away the blunderbuss 



An editorial by 



W. C. Dunlap, Vice President in (lliarpie of Sales, 
The American M til t icrapli Sales Company. 



A I short range, and with its tar- 
gets huddled in masses, the blunder- 
buss was an effective weapon. flul 
conditions changed. Ranges in- 
creased. Targets had to lie selected 
and aimed shots had to he de- 
livered. The blunderbuss went out, 
ami the rifle - — a selective weapon- — 
succeeded it. 

A similar change is taking place 
right now in selling. Scattered 
effort is wasteful and extravagant. 
Dwindling profits thai accompany 
increasing volume prove it. A new 
sales weapon is the need of today* 
a weapon that is selective and care- 
fully aimed. 

Selective selling is the answer. 
The market for any product is not 
singular - il is plural. What you 
have is not a market but a group of 
markets. The problem is to find 
wbicb of those markets will absorb 
your merchandise with least expen- 
diture of sales ef- 
fort on your part. 
Then concentrate 
most of your effort 
on those markets. 

This new prin- 
ciple of selling is 



Do You Know 
Your Market? 



ahead} being applied. 1 1 lias shown 
thai it will do h ha t modern business 

executives recognize iiiii-t b< done 
if prosperity is to continue. It re- 
duces selling expense, increases net 
profit, raises the standard of busi- 
ness relations, and improves the 
morale of the sales force. 

Our own organization has made a 
study of the ne w selling technique 
and experimented on a large scale. 
Part of our effort has been devoted 
to the development and application 
of new Multigraph equipment espe- 
cially adapted to the new conditions. 
A great deal of il has been devoted 
to general applications of the prin- 
ciple fif selective selling. 

Any business executive who is 
faced with the problem of shrinking 
margins will find il of interest. I 
believe, to consider certain phases 
of our ov» n experience as well as that 
of some of our customers. 1 shall be 
glad to discuss these 
in detail with you 
at jour request. 
Send your letter to 
W. C. Dunlap, 1806 
E. 40 th Street, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 



There is a new 

today 9 * new selling conditions. 



or 
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Al( K l hey making enough calls 

ii. p t r day? Cultivating the 
right customers and prospects ? 
Covering their territories thor- 
oughly enough ? 

"1 and K" Sales-records will 
help \ ou keep tabs on ever}- man. 
We have ready-made record cards 
for most businesses. Special forms 
designed if needed. Phone the 
"Yand E w store — or write us. 

VaWMAWaitdF RBE M FG.<p. 

IIJMAY ST HE FT, Rur.HKSTRR. N, V 
In Canada: The Office Spccialry 
Sitg Oi . I.id., Newmarket. Oat. 
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leaving an increase as :i result of 'he parks 
i»f $H>,liliS,700. The fortunate owners of 
this property have been enriched by this 
large sum beyond what they would have 
lieen had the parks not been established. 

" 'Rut this is not all. The cost of these 
four parks was $4,241,540. The increase 
i- enough to pay i'>r them inur times. Toe 
eost of all iIk- parks in the count v was 
*ioe>,r.2!>.47 — ay $7,000,not) Tin- in- 
crease of property adjoining these four 
I Tirk.- alone, beyond what it would have 
I teen if the parks had not been con- 
-irui ttil, is sufficient 1o pay for all the 
parks in the county 2.4 times, ami the in- 
crease from the other parks in the county, 
while not so great in proportion, i- un- 
doubtedly much more than their cost. 
The increased revenue to the county i- 
already sullieieut to pay the intere.-t and 
-inking fund charges on the bonds issued 
for park cousiiuci ion. and almost the en- 
tire cost of the annual maintenance.' " 

Park Yields Good Profits 

r piIK city nl Montreal is reported l>y the 
* City Parks \ — latum of I 'hiladelphi i 
tn h ive acquired I 1 -4 .5(14 squ ire feet nl 
land, that is about 3 4 5 acres, at a cost 
i *vj 2."i2. In the center it laid out a small 
park and bounded it by streets. The area 
taken up by the park and the surrounding 
streets was 82,46(5 square feet, or 1 9/10 
acres. The city then sold the balance of 
82,038 square feet for $99,032, reaping a 
net profit of $1(5,780. 

Recently the directors of the Regional 
II. m of New York and Its Environs puh- 
h.-hed the results of their study of the 
effect of park systems and playgrounds 
on the values of adjacent property 

"While it is usually admit ted that parks 
increase values," they say, "there is a 
prevalent idea that playgrounds decrease 
values. An investigation made by the 
staff of the Regional Plan of New York 
and ItsEnvirons with regard to the values 
of land adjacent to seven playgrounds in 
Mauhai inn and two in Brooklyn showed 
that playgronnils do not 'cause any retar- 
daium in the natural rise of land values, 
and in some instances may be responsible 
for a considerable increase m value.' 

"It is evident that a playground's effect 
upon surrounding land values is depend- 
ent upon the use made of that land, the 
smaller rate of increase in value of real 
estate around certain playgrounds being 
plainly in part due to the fact that these 
were located in business and indu-rn.d 
neighborhoods. 

Playground Increases Value 

AN outstanding example of the effect 
"l a playground in a wholly residen- 
tial district is found in the Brownsville 
net i ion of Brooklyn. Here values in fifteen 
years have risen 175 per eei.f on land di- 
rectly bordering the Betsey Head play- 
ground, while values on streets one to 
I hree 1 .locks away have increased only 1 1 8 
per cent. There is little business on ihc-e 
blocks. The whole neighborhood is of a 
residential character. This playground is 
also of sufficient size to have more effect 
on the laud values than some of the other 



playgrounds studied, which are less than 
an acre in size. 

"Although the figures did not prove it. 
■I is highly probable that a small play- 
ground, located in a mixed business anil 
residential neighborhood, has very little 
effect one way or another on the surround- 
ing properties. On the other hand, a ten- 
acre playground, such as Betsey Head, 
gives light and air and a park-like quality 
to the space which is more beneficial to 
the neighborhood. This playground i- 
zoned for residence on two sides and on 
two sides for business. 

"Perhaps there is no belter proof of the 
increase in land values than the new 
movement among real e-tate subdividcrs 
Encouraged by the pioneering experience 
of H. C. Nichols, of Kansas t ity. and the 
late W illiam E. Harmon, of New York, 
hundreds of real estate men are now set- 
ting aside parks, plav grounds, golf coiirse- 
and other recreational area- for the per- 
manent use of the purchaser <>l lots. 

"They hav e found thai they can divide 
the cost of the space sel a-ide and add n 
to the asking price of the lots. The added 
value of the lots returns their money to 
them and. at the same tune, provides a 
line sale- argument for their property 
From many lestinionals of leading realtors 
to the soundness of this policy, I have 
nine lo cite but two. 

City Planning up to Date 

AST VI EMENT ot the Mason Mc- 
Duflie ( 'ouipany, of San Francisco, is 
a- follows; 

"It may be of interest to you to know- 
that in laying out St. Francis Wood, a resi- 
dential snbdivi-ion developed by us ill 
San Francisco, we rocrved between eigh ! 
and ten per cent of its area of one hundred 
twenty-five acres for community park- 
and playgrounds. We are confident that 
the value of the land devoted to these pur- 
po-.es was fully recov ered through the cre- 
ation of higher values in the home sites 
of St. Francis Wood." 

II W. Bennan, a large developer at 
Memphis, wrote: 

"I purchased a tract of 250 acres eight 
miles from the business center of Mem- 
phis in direct line of the best class of im- 
provements. I presented approximately 
114 acre- to the Memphis Park Commis- 
sion without conditions except that the 
land was to lie used for recreational or 
other athletic purposes. 

' From a real estate standpoint, the 
proposition before me was: Could 1 do- 
nate ov er 40 per cent of the original traei 
to the city and then subdivide and mar- 
ket the remaining portion at prices to 
yield a net profit on the enterprise? I 
found that this could be done and that 
it was good business to have given the 
city the park area as the resulting en- 
hancement in value of the remaining por- 
tion has i„... i, --ufheien! adequately to 
compensate me. 

"May I suggest, if it has not already oc- 
curred to you, that playground and recre- 
ational grounds could be obtained with- 
out cost by any city, where the land owner 
and the public officials put their heads 
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WESTINGHOUSE SERVES 



EVERYWHERE 




At 2: 



oo A.M. 



a thousand babies need their bottles 

, , your light company is still up and dressed 



Two o'clock, in the morning is a sched- 
uled hour for the modern baby's bottle. 
At that time a thousand mothers, reach- 
ing for familiar switches, find the electric 
company still up and dressed, ready to 
give them as much light as they need. 

Giving you light at two in the morning 
is only one instance of your electric 
company's continuous and unfailing 
service. To provide that service, a con- 
siderable investment has been made in 
equipment that is used only a short time 
each day. Men are working from dusk 
till dawn — to meet any emergency that 
might interrupt the delivery of current 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ft 

OPIICBS IN ALL P B I N C 1 F A L (ITU! 



when and where it's needed. 

Since 1913, in spite of improv ed and 
extended service, the cost of electricity 
has dropped an average of nearly 15 per 
cent. The fact is significant of your 
electric company's aim to give you 
every advantage of improved methods 
and equipment. , , , 

Since Westinghousc first gave the world the alter- 
nating current that made possible our present use 
of electricity, this company has worked in co- 
operation with your electric light and power 
company to develop equipment that makes pos- 
sible the most efficient generation, transmission, 
distribution and use of electric power throughout 
your city. 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

» IIUBUHIAriVH BVHRYWHBKB 



Westinghouse 
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power e 

rVfECHAlMIC/% 
EfMGIiMEERIN 

HEATING C 
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— /w>/f/ annually in New York 

provides the oniHtrtutiity to see . . 



provides the opjtortunity to 

. . the greatest num- 
ber of exhibits. 



. . the fjrea test attendance 
of the I k\s I mrn in engi- 
neering and industry. 



..I In- iiuisi iulcrcstiii|> and 
useful exhibits ever shown 
anywhere of M|UI|MIMnt f" r 
the generation, transmission, 
Itn'iisiinminl, control and 
list- of power) fuels; heating, 
tciililaling and aircoridilion- 
ingi refrigerating; itiatrrinl 
ha ml lint:: safety c<j ni pmcn i : 
metals; mill lli. thousand ami 
one articles used in engineer- 
ing, industrial anil machine 
shop practiee including tools 
ami machine tool*. 



See it yourself 

Grand Central Palace, 
New York. December .'t to 8 



Management lnternaliiin.il r'.\|Mi-itii>n ( imipany, largest iml ust rial 
r\|iosition organization in the world 
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logclhcr to work out an acceptable plan 
of improvement and basis of rnopern- 
i ion ?" 

This thesis may lie carried still further 
If it i* true that the organized recreation 
program helps to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency and if adult criminals generally 
licgin their careers as juvenile delinquents 
— and Imili these propositions are true — 
it is obvious that a great saving is made 
to the community every tune a delinquent 
is reclaimed to wholesome behavior, and 
i very tunc that the installation <>i a play- 
ground wipes out a bad street corner gang 
or a rendezvous of mischief. 

Various estimates on the average cost 
of maintaining a hoy or girl in a reform 
school place the figure at from iWOO to 
$1100 per year. It doc- nm require an add- 
ing machine to demonstrate how big a 
bill a crowded reformatory presents an- 
nually to the stale or county. 

Numerous communities have benefited 
financially on Hallowe'en and Fourth ot 
July by having live, well organized recrc- 
ation departments. Ciiminumty celebra- 
tions organized by the-e department! on 

such days have safeguarded the lives and 
properly of the cm m-iiv Ways have been 
ioiiud of giving youngsters thrill- that d>i 
not involve hoodlumi^ni and mischief. 

Helps Check Disease 

/^\\E might go -till further on this 
' theme and, drawing upon the testi- 
mony of the nic ideal profession, point ou' 
the great economic saving to the individ- 
ual and community in the prevention of 
disease and the preservation of liodilv 
\igur and stamina that results from sys- 
tematie and wholesome recreation. Think 
of the working time lost by people who. 
for w ant of stimulating outdoor play, have 
losl steadini-- ul nerves and tiiuseul.it 
tone. And that loss das been a loss to 
industry as well. 

When these various economic advan- 
tages of recreation to the niunicipalttv 
the taxpayer and the property owner 
industry, and all of us as individuals are 
fully recognized, our citizens will no longer 
delay in bringing their program to Uu 
highest, standards of efficiency. 

And the hundreds of communities which 
have not yet established organized recre- 
ation on a permanent basis will do so for. 
as Harland Bartholomew, city planner, 
has said : 

"Parks and playgrounds are fully as 
essential to the upbuilding of a city as 
paved streets, lights, transportation lines 
and public water supplies. Every pro- 
gressive community today recognizes this 
fact and arranges its budget so that these 
serviceable features may be regularly en- 
larged and improved as the population of 
the city increases. 

A community center crowded with 
young people enjoying wholesome recre- 
ation and social contacts under munici- 
pal auspices is a guarantee of better cit- 
izenship and something to be proud of A 
commodious playground, teeming with 
youngsters every day of the year, is evi- 
dence of a city's greatness quite as im- 
pressive as smoking factory chimneys " 
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Clerking in the 
Good Old Days 

THE store was open at sunrise anil 
closed at no given time, or any- 
where from eight to midnight. 
The I'lerks lived with the owner ol the 
business and if he got a salary I he tirsl 
year of his apprenticeship, it was :ii i hi- 
nt to of .$10 u month and found, the latter 
consisting of his tm-als and a "red hot" 
every Saturday night, lfyoudou'i know 
vhat a "red hot" is, it consisted of a ted 
hot meal servcil hy the storekeeper's win 
at midnight. The i-lerk swept the lloor, 
scruhbed the front and tidied up. He 
also slept, as a rule, in the attic or behind 
the counter on a buffalo robe and he 
washed in a pail of water. Soap and 
candles cost money and these were not 
supplied but deihn-ted front Ins salary. 

The clerk's first duty at day break 
was to draw the water, light the stove, 
trim the lamps and sharpen the quill 
pens, alter winch be gut his breakfast. 

The apprentice clerk was first sehooled 
in "dickering/' for little money was taken 
in, the customers bringing eggs, sides of 
bacon, and, at times, a chicken, all of 
which were accepted as legal tender, and 
sold, the cash going to the till or "shot 
bag," which served lor a cash register. 

Used Primitive Advertising 

IN his spare time the clerk was Bent 
* out to "stick bills," which was the sole 
and only form of advertising or maybe 
he was told to "tote" the filled basket to 
the home of some fashionable customer. 

Every clerk had certain rules to follow 
as attested hy the following extract from 
the Clerk's Hule Book, published in the 
early fifties: 

Rule I — "Bar-rooms, confectionery 
shops, livery stables and similar places 
should be but seldom visited, more es- 
pecially on the Sabbath Day, unless one 
lias unavoidable business there. The rea- 
sons will suggest themselves to an ingen- 
ious mind, to say nothing of economy." 

Rule 11 — -"The clerk who is in the habit 
of spending his time and leisure hours in 
the evening or Sabbath Day in the tavern, 
or bar-rooms, and also in the habit of 
smoking Spanish cigars, and being shaved 
at the barbers is on the broad way to ruin. 
Such practices in a clerk will assuredly 
destroy all cunfidenee of his employer an ! 
give him reason to be very- suspicious of 
his integrity and honesty." 

Rule 111 — "A clerk's leisure hours out- 
side of the store should be spent reading 
first and occasionally the life of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Chesterfield, Men and 
Manners, Histories of the United State.-. 
England, Greece and Rome, also news- 
papers and periodicals of the day." 

And last but not least every clerk was 
supposed to take his turn with other 
members of the family chopping wood 
and turning the spinning wheel or work- 
ing the churn or it may be milking the 
cows. Verily, times have change !. 



To Men 
who qive 
Christmas 
Presents 
to Men 

Docs your list include any or 

all of the following: — 
Relatives - Friends « Business 
Associates - Clients « Customers 
Employees? 



chonqe blades 



pull till 

plunqer 




snop it 
back 
Ivid Mode 

tfrcps cut- 
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THE Schick is a gift that means 
something. Last year — in 1927 
— many executives discovered that 
the new Schick Razor made a won- 
derful Christmas gift. It is even more 
desirable this year because more men 
know of it, more men have heard of 
the wonderful razor with 20 super- 
keen blades in the handle. They 
know it as a real gift, something to 
be appreciated, a superlative service 
for many years to come. 

If you give the silver-plated Schick 
it is a $5 gift. If gold-plated, a $7.50 
gift. A clip of 20 blades comes with 
each ra:or. Extra clips 75c each. In 
Canada prices are slightly higher. 
Any good store can supply you. 



Magazine Repeating 
RazorCo.,285 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 



Petri; 

A smooth shove, quick 



Schick 7<cpca/i f , f/ -Razor 
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When lire Strikes 
are ijou Reculij 7 

EVERY' far-sighted executive 
wants to know for certain 
that tire does not menace his 
business. 

Are you equipped to over- 
come fire no matter where it 
starts? 

The imp ortant factor in fire 

protection is to hare depend- 
able equipment of the right 
type at the right place, tdl the 
time. 

In every office, factorv or 
shop there are many tvpes of 
hazards. You may he overlook- 
ing some dangerous hazards 
now. For the sake of your busi- 
ness and vour own peace of 
mind call in our Engineers for 
a complete inspection. Thev 
will recommend the tvpes of 
Syitnt Fire Equipment exactly 
suited to vour needs. 

The ffinv line is most com- 
plete, from simple hand ex- 
tinguishers to automatic foam 
accumulators. It contains the 
verv latest developments in fire 
fighting units. Absolute depen- 
dability has led to the selection 
of ffiwf Fire Equipment by 
leading business men. 

Sold through Auto Acces- 
sory, Hardware and Mill Sup- 
ply jobbers and dealers. 




PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Hi ,i in !>■ ■ >. : 

Ail mi. i Chicago - Kjnul City - San Pranclato 

Waken of Fire E<juij>mcn« since (907 
Makers of jjatx Tire Chains 

H'/irii writing pltaMt mention Varion't flu»,nt»» 
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What Other Editors Think 



The San Franciscu papers 
during the fire of 1908 pub- 
lished a joint edition 
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WII1I.K no one has arisen li> 
predict disaster, economists, 
financial editors and business 
lui ii alike '.in- concerned over n spread of 
L'eiieral Min:i1ii)ii. There is no ureal degree 
.if similarity of opinion a- to whether or 
not we arc now entering a period <>l infla- 
tion, whether we are iii-t emerging from 
such a time, or whether prices are actually 

sound. 

High interest rates- and inflation are 
usually due to speculation and the result- 
in^: ilemand for credit. While business is 
not inclined to worry overmuch at a tem- 
porary --tuck-market Hurry which swells 
stock prices, nevertheless many are wor- 
ried now oyer the future of commodity 
pncis, which 1 1 1 iii I u climb it' the inllation 
were world wide. 

Heasomng from similar premises, Theo- 
dore H. Price, writing in Commerce and 
Finance, goes on to say : 

The world is becoming used to paper 
money, and gold dues not circulate m 
either Europe or the United States as it 
did before the war. Therefore, it drifts 
naturally into the banks, where $l.l)0<),- 
OdO.tKHt of until I'lini'i' - a reserve for at 

,-l .S 111 I H K I 01 H I 01 10 .,! ■ I. dll 

Consciously or subconsciously , this has 
been recognizi.d by the speculators who 
have profited so handsomely by the ad- 
vance in the slock limrki l 

But stocks cannot go up forever. Sooner 
ur ] ; 1 1 < r they will reach a point at which 

i v i 't i the r ii-uierarious will want to sell. 

and. when ih.it time comes, if not before, it 
is quite possible that the inflationary char- 
acter of the present movement may be 
in nli clear by an advance of the first mag- 
nitude in the staples of agriculture and com- 
merce. 

The New York World sees no chance 
of a serious swell, on the other hand. It 
.-.iv.-', editorially: 

Actual inflation is not yet here, and if 
it comes, it is noi likely, for two reasons, 
to tarry long. In the first place, the Hi ml 
ul" prices in the rest of the world is still 
definitely downward, and prices in this 
country must in the long run move with 
them Second, with our present excess 
nf producing capacity the stimulus of m- 
fhition would soon lead to surpluses and 
a reaction in prices The makings of in- 
flation may Is- at hand, but the correctives 
are there also. 

,T. Thcus Mum!?, broker, is quoted by 



fomiiicrre ami Finance on one aspect of 
the pre-eni credit situ Uinn, as follows ; 

Hates are high, yes, but I consider tln- 
of a transitory nature. It is the result ot 
excessive lending of credit abroad rather 
than of actual newly created wealth Tin-, 
joined wnli our desire in put all the world 
buck un a gold basis, has led to a sudden 
and heavy draft on our gold reserve*. 
Hut with money rates high here and low 
in Europe, i he natural tendency of money 
to gravitate to countries of high interest 
rate is bound sooner or later to cure it — 

and I rlunk ii «ill be s n r than uio-t 

■ run believe. 

The situation null,) -caieeh have arisen 
had not .-nine of our leading bankers iiml 
financiers become too confident ul our 
iruihimir strength and financial resources 
Wire they not saying a few months ago 
that we could spare a billion dollars m 
gold without affecting our credit situation'' 
And see where the sparing of half that 
amount suddenly has landed us. 

The Iron Age feels that few really un- 
derstatid the present happenings. That 
journal stales that the employment and 
efficiency of labor are the determining fac- 
tors in national income and hence of pros- 
perity, but that the credit situation i- 
affecting the degree of prosperity at the 
moment. It says: 

At the present tune we are experiencing 
a cunt rai l ion of credit for reasons differ- 
ent from either of these, and indeed for 
reasons that we do not understand per- 
fectly Among the reasons, however, is 
dearly the surrender of a great quantity 
of gold to Europe 

The tiling that causes us concern is 
whether this new stringency in credit is 
going to la- short or long, for the harm 
it will do to commercial business is likely 
to be more than the good it can do in 
checking stock-market speculation. 

This seems to Ive the only cloud that is 
now gathering on our economic horizon 
Unfortunately, none of our economic fore- 
r isti i- has rw • n able to (rive us a con- 
vincing explanation of what it means. 

Canada Needs New Citizens; 
Banker Asks 5,000,000 More 

r T , IIE immigration question was thor- 
1 oughly aired and heartily cheered dur- 
ing the political campaign. As the checr- 
inp dies away comes word of what our 
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No need to defer your building plans 'til spring. 
Weather conditions play small part in the erection 
of Blaw-Knox Standard -Steel Buildings. If you need 
the building now, Blaw-Knox can supply and erect 
jt in a jiffy, despite the weather. 



infinite variety of sizes and shapes are made from 
copper-bearing, galvanized steel units which are 
carried in stock and are available for quick shipment. 
Blaw-Knox Buildings are economical in first cost, 
firesafe, weatherproof, easily heated and ventilated 



Blaw-Knox Standard Sreel Buildings in an almost and permanent. 



BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 



632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
NEW YORK DETROIT BUFFALO 



PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 



BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND 

EXPORT DIVISION: Millilus Brcn.-Bta- Knoi Corp., Cuidiui Pacific Bids., New York dry 
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French & Hecht Steel- 
spoke Wheels ire of a 
distinct typ« of con- 
struction. The method 
of fastening spokes to 
hub and tire is a highly 
developed process that 
assures a far stronger 
wheel. This is why 
French & Hecht Wheels 
are actually about K% 
stronger than other 
wheels of comparable 
weight. 

There can be no other 
Steel Wheels like 
French & Hecht be- 
cause the essential feat- 
ures of construction are 
exclusively French & 
Hecht. 



Just Wheels 



Within every factory and every department 
in a factory there is specialization. One 
man designs a better motor, another 
makes a better gear. Each becomes a 
specialist and the World profits by a better 
product. 

French & Hecht specialize in the design 
and manufacture of Steel Wheels of all 
kinds— for Farm Implements, Industrial 
Tractors, Road Machinery, Motor Trucks 
and Busses, Trailers and other equipment. 

French & Hecht have specialized for years 
in the research and study of wheel appli- 
cation and engineering and have developed 
more steel wheels than any other organiza- 
tion in America. 

So extensive has been the experience of 
this organization in the development and 
manufacture of steel wheels for all appli- 
cations that French & Hecht service means 
a distinct saving to manufacturers, and 
always the assurance of a wheel that is 
mechanically correct. 



FRENCH & HECHT, Inc. 

Wh,*l Builder, Sine* 1888 
DAVENPORT. IOWA SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




CH & HECHT 



STEEL. WHEELS 



larger neighbor to the North thinks of 

the same question. 

"If the opinion of ihe Canadian pooplt 
as a whole were sought it is certain that 
there would be :iri overwhelming majority 
in favor of securing at least 5,01X1,1X10 new 
Canadian citizen." as quickly as possible," 
says Sir John And, president, Canadian 
Hank of Commerce, us quoted in ihe Com- 
mercial awl Financial Chronicle. 

In detail, his plea fur more citizens i- as 
follows : 

Perhaps tin (list to lie considered would 
be the form of organization entnii-ied with 
I lie task of -unrig mw settlers and ol 
placing tin in satisfactorily. This slioul<l Ik' 
in the nature of u business corjioratiiiii. 
headed by n man of exceptional ability, c— 
I" i i. ills- in organization, who. while work- 
ing iimler the authority of tin 1 no eminent 
would not li.ne to share his time with tin 
1 1m eminent in any |>oliticul ihitii s. 

This docs not mean that Canada's im- 
migration policy has hitherto been bound 
■ ■ ] • with politic.-, but that tin- working or- 
ganization, even lliougli it has so fur done 
well under difficult condition-, should be 
drtaclieii from the governmental sphere 
and placed m charge of the most capable 
luatl n\ allnble. whose sole purpose would 
be to meet Canada's needs ol a greater 
I .iipul.it i' in 

Needs Immigration Policy 

r T , HK failun lo attract a great number 
1 of settler* lo Canada has largely been 
doe to condil ion- ill that pair of the world 
which is the chu t source of immigrant- 
Ibit it is essential that we make the most 
of opportunities to augment our popul i- 
tion. whether these remain as Uiey are 
at present or In- enhanced by broader 
politic- mi the part of countries with sur- 
plus population 

Nothing would be ginned by reciting 
what we miiihl ha., done ill the hist fee 
year-, a lot « anl-looking policy is neci .-- 
sarv. but a gl nice backward brings to light 

the unpleasant fact that in 1924, the -1 

recent year for which world migration 
statistics are available, Canada received 
only 16 per cent of the total number of emi- 
grants from Kurope, while Argentina re- 
el ived 23 per cent and the United States 
22 per cent. |Y.--il.[v Argentina holds her 
doom wnli r open to immigl mts, and in the 
sear mentioned the I'mted Stales was 
the iiii^st prosperous nation in the world, 
but the former, while pos.-es.sing great re- 
sources, cannot offer such all-round ad- 
vantages as can Canada, and, us is well 
known, the I'niteil Stales has for some 
years limited its immigration from ull 
countries save Mexico and Canada. 

The world is gradually lifting trade and 
commerce to a higher plane and now 
frankly discusses in international confer- 
ences many of its problems, but continue- 
lo d< J w it li the most nous of all- 
density of population in Kurope — in a 
haphazard manner. 

Most of the economic troubles that exist 
today, even those that might bring on 
war. would disappear if there were a more 
equitable distribution of population so 
that idle people woulil become productive 
in countries where undeveloped natural 
wealth is so abundant that many times 
the number of workers could be employed 

No one can deny that the welfare of 
all nations would be greatly enhnnred if. 
for instance, twice the quantity of Cn- 
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miitiiui wheal. I lie ln'.il kiouii, emiM In 
linnhu'ed, Ot if tin' output of (\in:iiliiiu 
minerals could ba increased! especially oi 
raid, for which fears iu<> UcUl of a short- 
in in ilic world's supply. 

The lime lm.« eonie. if il is nut limit 
ovorilue, lo tloal with the cpiestion of 
puoulntion i- one of intei tuil lonal eon- 
eern 

Do Advertised Brands Make 
For Higher Living Costs? 

THERE i> somctliuiK siiiisi'viiiB mul 
reassuring m coontiBC up 'he ex- 
pected post-war dangers the American 

people ll.ive :IVonleil," »;|\> T/lf In':' ,\<ir 
in discussing post-war economy. 

The hist )iarauraph of the eililmial will 
be of interest to those concerned with the 
marketing of proilurts oi a different na- 
ture than steel. In these days when a chief 
executive of the tuition lauds advertising, 
ami an advertising man discovers that 
there is divine sanction lor the profes- 
sion, the following expression comes as a 
somewhat unique conception oi econoinv 

We have been doing u great deal of our 
work most efficiently ami economically. 
We have not hud n post-wnr period of 
extravagance and waste, ami one can- 
not but recall thai I here seemed to be 
meat danger of llus nty thing. 

Of course many items can he cited on 
the other side. No doubt the people are 
paying altogether too much money year 
by vear for various '■nationally adver- 
tised" and expensively udwrlised prod- 
ucts, but there would be no great de- 
rangement if the people found it neces- 
sary or desirable to cut down such ex- 
penditures, 

li would not be the same as having 
a lot oi idle railroad equipment or fac- 
tories or buildings on our hands. Men 
ai.iv he working too short hours and too 
many may not be working at all, but 
when in employment men work harder 
and accomplish more limn they did in 
the first year or two after the war. 

Is Germany Paying Debt 
Or Transferring Creditor? 

T^HOM the London Timet Trade and 
a Engineering Supplement, 1 he follow- 
ing editorial is reprinted. Comment is 
unnecessary. 

The National Foreign Trade Council of 
New York has published a pamphlet on 
the Dawes Plan in Practice and Prospect 
by George P. Auld, who was formerly Ac- 
countant-General of the Reparations Com- 
mission. The nature of the argument is 
Hear from the tille— "The Mythical Trans- 
fer Problem." 

It appears that those who declared that 
Germany could only keep up her payments 
if she had an actual favorable trade bal- 
ance were entirely wrong hecausc They 
overlooked the possibility that American 
investors would lend Germany the money 
with which to meet her obligations. 

SomP of our readers may perhaps think 
that when a country borrows in order t,o 
meet its obligations it is. in fact, changing 
its creditor lather than paying its debts, 
but since it i = American money that is 
being used, no economist outside Amer- 
ica should wish to check the movement 



Automotive Industry 
Dramatically Portrays 

the Use 
of Pressed Metal Parts 



' I "HE automotive industry is nil example of 
the successful use ot pressed metal parts 
that manufacturers in other fields can well aSctd 
to heed. 

The modern motor car is about a 90' o pressed 
or drawn sheet metal product. It has greater 
strength and greater beauty — yet it is priced 
far below its cumbersome predecessor. For the 
use of pressed metal parts has made possible 
simplified, low-cost mass production — without 
sacrificing strength or beauty. 

It takes more punishment than any other piece 
of machinery— yet"stands up" — because pressed 
metal has greater strength than castings, as well 
as reduced weight. And, due to the lack of 
porosity and sanded surfaces, finer finishes are 
obtainable. 

G. P. fef F. Engineers have helped the automotive in- 
dustry and many others to put greater siilabdity into their 
products by designing and redesigning parts for pressed 
steel fabric.ition5 — at large savings over castings. Your 
product, too, may be simplified, given greater salability, at 
lower costs. 

G. P. 6? F. Engineers with over 48 years* experience, 
and a if acre plant behind them, will find a way. 

GEUDER, PAESCHKE ty FREY CO. 

1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sales Representatives in principal uncs 
in all parts ■<} the country 
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carburetor botvl — one it) 
the many intricate piece.* 
produced by G. P. &F. — 
at a idvinfc to car 
> M 1 Id i 




A lower . ► .J it f; ■. ,i ■■ ■.■ 
pressed unci drawn from 
steel at the G. P. &> F 
pUmt- iii.L.f. passible 
eon tide ruble savings 
fnr a leading car 
v budder. j 
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Improving Constantly 

"The strange thing to me 

about Nation's Business 

is that each issue is more in- 
teresting and of more value 
than its predecessor, where- 
as I conclude each succeed- 
ing month that such a thing 
is impossible. J) 

M. B. WHITNEY, President 

The Whitney 'Graham Co. 
Prinrinft Craftsmen, Buffalo, N. Y 



^LITHOGRAPHED^ 
\\ LETTERHEADS I 

$1.25 per 1000 

IN LOTS OF 50.000 
25.000 at *1.50 12,500 nl S1.7Sor 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete — Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong. Snappy 5hr*»t 
HIGHEST CRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
S53 Wtil 22nd St. New York City ^tj 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVING {&» 

i&eft , 
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LISTENING IN ON PARLIAMENT 



Our 

flights of wit 



observer rescues from oblivion some 
and fancy from the lawmakers across the sea 



JulIN' BILL calls his C»n=r« -• .1 
Parliament, from n French word 
meaning literally a state of talk- 
ing, and while trie American Con- 
gress takes its name from a Lit in word 
meaning a coming together, it all amount* 
to the same thing. If you come together 
with your fellow citizens, you come to 
talk. Regardless of the added power of Un- 
vote of such liodies in the governments of 
the respective countries, the fact remains 
that it' any member stales a case in good 
clear language he or she has done the best 
that can Ik* done on that can-. That this is 
not easy is well illustrated by the specta- 
cle of Prime Minister Baldwin standing 
before the firing squad of a jocose opposi- 
tion to answer for some seeming conflict 
in the protection ("safeguarding" in Eng- 
lish) theories of two of his Ministers: 



On Which 
Speech is 
Official 



Mh. A. V. Alexander: 
" I *ocs t he speech of 
fhe ( ' 1 1 1 1 1 . ellor of t he 
Exchequer or the Sec- 

ict.iry 01 Si.iti- fnr the 

Home 1 >i-|>:irl nifiif i>n saiegua riling indiis- 
t ri<-- represent the policies of the Govern- 
ment?" 

The Prime Minister: "I must frank- 
ly confess that after such examination of 
these speeches :i- 1 have Keen able to give, 
not in fragments but as a whole. 1 am 
-truck not so much by the diversity of 
testimony as bv the many-sidedness ol 
truth." ' 

Mr. Cltnes: "In view of the most in- 
tcresting and light-hearted reply, may I 
ask the Prime Minister whether he will 
kindly answer the question' 1 The ques- 
tion is whether i-itli«-r of the speeches re- 
ferred to represents the policy of the Gov- 
ernment; and will the Prime Minister call 
to mind the repeated declarations of mcm- 
b. 1- of In- Clovi runieul, whi-n they were 
in apparition, that collective responsi- 
bility IllUst be observed bv Members- of 

the Cabinet?" 

The Prime Mimsteh: "I have an- 
swered perfectly plainly the question di- 
rected to me, but 1 must say that [ feel 
rathi-r flat 1. -red that the hon. Gentleman 
should look to us for a far greater degree 
of political unity than his party found on 
cither of the benches opposite." 

Mr. Ernest Brown- "Are we there- 
fore to take it that the incidents nre closed 
and the issue remains?" 

Mr. Lawson: "Do we understand that 
the Prime Minister said that, the Home 
Secretary's questions were pertinent or 
impertinent ?" 
The Prime Minister: "Pertinent." 



Brig. Gen. Shi Henry Cmm "M iy I 
ask my right hon. Friend whether there is 
not. n great deal of confusion owing to the 
fact that the Leader of the Liberal Party 
invented n few years ago the word 'safe- 
guarding?' " 

Lt. Commander Kenwohthy: "Win n 
the Prime Minister speaks of the many- 
sidedness of tnith, would he mind saying 
on which side the truth stands"" 

Mr. Thin well: "Has the Prime Min- 
ister consulted the two right lion Gentle- 
men opposite hnn in regard to the answer 
which he has furnished the House of Com- 
mons?" 

Mr. Alexander: "In view of the great 
uncertainty about the position in some of 
the industries! that are asking for safe- 
guarding, may I ask w hether the Govern- 
ment, are now giving s|>ecific considera- 
tion to an extension of the safeguarding 
procedure?" 

The Prime Minister: "1 do not agree 
Mill the hon .Member that the -1 ite ol 
doubt and uncertainty to \\ hu h he alludes 
exists to the extent that he desires it 
should." 

Mr. Thi rile: "In view of the general 
harmony which has now been reestab- 
lished on the other side, may I ask the 
Prune Minister whether there will be any 
annulment of the recent sentence pa.-sed 
on the hon. Member for Barnstaple"'" 



lace, over the luncheon table, that it was 
their l>u-iiie>s to l,uy news as and where 
they could eet it, and if 1 could «top them 
I -.- 1- entitled to do it." 



Sin W.Jon \so\-l!n-K> 
I he Press being fnced at 

Faces up to a , )lu .s t ioii lime about 
Cabinet ] )fm - ,„. vv< leaked trom 
Minister Scotland Yard in spite 

of the police cordon 

which wa- s U pprj«ed to keep it within 
bounds. 

"I'll tell the Committee something that 
happened recently," the Home Secretary 
replied "There was an interview with 
rue in my country home in one of the Lon- 
don papers about a fortnight ago — a cir- 
cumstantial interview occupying about a 
column. It pointed out how I was walking 
in a country lane with Sir John Anderson, 
the permanent chief of the Home Office, 
and how 1 said so and so to the reporter. 
The sorry truth is that that nun was 
refused admission to my house twice that 
day. I never saw him, nor ibd Sir John 
Anderson, and we did not walk in any 
eouniry lane. . . . 

"There is such a thing as intelligent fib* 
licipation. ... A year ago I made a very 
desperate attempt to find out how leak- 
age arose, and I saw personally the heads 
of two great newspapers. Both of them 
had the calm audacity to tell me to mv 



~~ — Lt. Col. Moore Biu- 
On Traffic and m/ns: "I have voiced 
N'ightClubs my opinion in thi> 

House before as to the 

failure of the police us traffic regulators 
I always say and alw ays will say that they 
:,re bad Nobody ever agrees with me, 
although I always advance the perfectly 
convincing argument thai the Iraffic in 
London never went better than when the 
police were on strike That is a thing 
which actually happened, and I don't 
thmk there 1- any more thai can be said 
against me, because every one knows it to 
lie true. 

"May 1 say one word is emphatkaflj M 
I can with regard to night clubs, and 1 

am not olie of tho»e people who pretend 
that 1 hey do not know anything about 
night clubs. 1 know a lot about night 
clubs I go to 1- 111 inv 1- I can. and I 
like them very nun h 1 do not think that 
there is anything more pleasant after 
leaving this rather drab House at 11 
o'clock than to go to a good night club. 
There are some night dub- to which you 
could lake your wife and family with 
every confidence, but there are others at 
which you would be quite ashamed to be 
present yourself What strikes me as 
curious, and whai arouse- suspiemn in the 
mind of the ordinary citizen, is the way in 
which s,,i nP of these clubs are left alone 
and Mime are closed up." 



Lt. Col. Moore had 
Parks for some suggestions about 
Courting Hyde Park. "I am 
told bv the Press that 



the Home Secretary has the idea either of 
closing the park earlier or having in- 
creased lighting. I earnestly suggest that 
he adopt neither of these policies, . . . 

"Hyde Park can shortly l>e described 
as being for the use of three sections of 
(he community: I. For Children to play 
in; 2. For young people to court in; 3. 
For old people to rest in. Children are 
usually in bed at the time that the neces- 
sity for artificial lighting arrives. Old 
peoplp have transferred their rest in tin- 
park to rest by the fireside by the time 
that hour arrives. Therefore we are left 
with the one section. 

"I refer to the young people who go to 
the park, rightly and properly, to conn 
there. Not many are fortunate enough to 
have homes where the seed of love can be 
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An eye for every angle of your business 



A method that enables you to pilot 
your business with a surer hand 

IT is the quarter per cent saving here • . . the 
tenth of a per cent saving there . . . the keen- 
eyed scrutiny every day of ever)' department of 
your business that enables you to increase your 
margin of profit. 

But you can't have this close control when you 
are basing decisions on facts and figures that are 
anywhere from a week to a month old. Successful 
executives learn this early in their business careers, 
and this is why they are quick to grasp the advan- 
tages of the Elliott-Fisher method of business 
control. 

Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing machines liter- 
ally give you eyes to watch the progress of every 
angle of your business. They reduce the most 
complicated departmental systems to a simple 
unified plan . . . one that gives you all the facts and 
figures every day. 

Elliott -Fisher 

FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING -WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 

Qweral f^fftcc^fquipment Corporation 

V12 Madison Avenue. New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTR AND ADDING HCil RIM , MM HINTS 



Sales, accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
collections, deliveries, production . . . every opera- 
tion is posted up to date, so that you have a com- 
plete picture every day. And all of these vital 
figures can be had in a simple, understandable 
report, placed on your desk every morning at 
nine. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any 
way confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher 
can be quickly installed. 

Let us tell you the complete story ... let us show 
you how thousands of executives are piloting their 
businesses with a surer hand, with greater profits. 
Tell your secretary to fill in the coupon and mail 
it. It will bring descriptive literature containing 
more complete infor- 
mation. 




General Office Euuipmeni Cnrpontion 
342 Madison Avenue. New Yurk Cily 
rientlt-mcn: Kindly cell me how EJIiort-Fitller 
can ni\c me closer control of my business. 



Vil«ir* 
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Interior ol a Hullr» KcuuVMuJx aatjal Building 

For FACTORY or 
WAREHOUSE 

BUILDINGS, Write BUTLER 

YOU can economic in seven] fntfl by 
using Butler construction for factories, 
warehouses and other buildings, large or 

small. 

IWIer buildings are made complete at 
Kansas City or Minneapolis and shipped 
»ir)i blue prints ready Co erect. They are 
fire-resistant. They may he expanded on 
short notice or, if necessary, taken down, 
removed and re-erected K ith practically no 
loss of material. Thcydo not require painting. 





<JRea(tif~Macie 

Steel Buildings 

Minimize original cost and upkeep 

A wide range of designs is offered in Butler 
standard construction, each allowing choice 
of locations for windows and doors. 

Wall and roof sheets have deeply paneled 
corrugations that insure stiffness and dura- 
bility. Sheets are 24 gage galvanized steel, 
rigidly bolted together and to the steel 
frame with galvanized bolts. Each building 
will withstand wind pressure or snow load 
of 35 lbs. to the square foot. 

Before you contract for an industrial build- 
ing write to Butler for money-saving quo- 
tarions, f. o. b. plant or erected. 
The owner of a Butler KoiJv.MaJc Steel 

•rarehause in Montana rvrirrs: "We are thoroughly 
saituicd with this huilding and believe Ir one ol the 
best for the money thjt can be 
erected. We are contemplating one 
or Iwu mote warehouses end V" u 
mav cicpcct our orders (or rhi 
same building. " 

Boiler's twenty-seven years 
experience In the manutactute 
of seeel buildings suitable for 
factories, warehouses, stores, 
power houses, garages, filling 
stations, aliport hangatt 
offices, barns and numerous 
other important uses is at 
Tour service wherever vou 
arc located. 

Send for catalog "B". which 
pictures and describes Butlct Keadv 
Made Steel Buildings In detail. 

B 



It'/ir" treifiny pirn** mention .Vafron's /tusinci* 




Butler Manufacturing Company 

Kansas Ciry, Mo. Minneapolis. Minn. 




cultivated in happy surroundings. What- 
ever the reason riiay l«\ the fnrt remains 
thai we have l>ecn provided by Nature 
;itni by the Oihce of I'arks with :in alter- 
native in flip i>:irk, where these young 
l«o|i|c run meet under charming sur- 



l>y the unhappy influences of sordid and 
material life. 

"I submit tlvat the functions of the 
police in the park arc to prevent crime 
rather than to detect it. The solution is 
to clear every plain-clothes policeman 
out of the park, and to lower the lights. 
If a couple are doing anything wrong in 
the dark and they see a uniformed police- 
man coming, they will stop their wrong- 
doing. 

"Therefore the purpose is achieved and 
ymi prevent a crime, taking place. It is 
not really a criminal thing but only :i 
technical breach of the law. I am very 
serious about it and it is not entirely a 
matter lor laudiUT." 

Mh. Mrl 'us m.d; "I am sorry tiie Home 
Secret >rv is riot going to give n- a chance 
lor an illuminating inquiry on the part, of 
the Commission into the control of the 
metropolitan jiolice. The Home Secre- 
tary's lir-t reaction today was a thorough- 
ly typical Tory reaction." 

Sin \V. Joynson-Hicks: "I am an old- 
fashioned Tory." 

Mk. McDonald: "The right lion. Gen- 
tleman is a thoroughly old- fashioned 
Tory, fundamental and characteristic." 
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noon and the first delivery Monday morn- 



ing: 



Knocks the 
Post Office 



Sir Charles Oman: 
"I wish to speak, for 
my usual five minutes 
^ ~ ~ and no more, on a 
topic on which I was unable to expand 
myself the other day; that is to say, the 
bad postal service of Great Britain lit the 
moment. Owing to the eloquence of the 
Minister in charge, w hich lasted nearly an 
hour and a half, and the subsidiary elo- 
quence of an ex-MmL-ter and two Privy 
Councillors who, after the manner of 
Privy Councillors, stroke for forty minutes 
each, it was impossible for a back bencher 
to make the few humble remarks which 1 
had intended to offer. When about three 
and a half hours is given to a discussion 
by one of the great departments of State 
it is intolerable that these bursts of elo- 
queiiee by eminent people should take up 
all the time." 

With these preliminaries, Sir Charles 
proceeded to speak his mind on the Postal 
Department, to the effect that "whilst 
other departments of this great Kingdom 
are attempting to get back to pre-war 
conditions, the post office is notoriously 
the one depart merit which refuses to do 
so." 

Sir Charles seemed particularly inter- 
ested in the situation at Oxford, and took 
occasion to interrogate Sir W. Mitchell- 
Thomson, the Postmaster-General, on the 
floor of the House, demanding to know 
whether it was "his intention to restore to 
the eity. of Oxford the evening postal 
delivery of which it has been deprived in 
recent years, and to^serure thaf-fhere 



Silt MlTTHKl.L-Tl 

more than once ex 



son: "As I have 
ted to my hon 
Friend, there is no pros]>ect of a return to 
a general delivery on Sundays throughout 
the country, and there seemed to be no 
valid reason for giving exclusive facilities 
(o the city of Oxford in this respect." 
_ Sir Chahi.es Oman : "Is the right hon 
Gentleman aware that the eily of Oxford 
had an evening delivery for more than 
fifty years, that it hits ixi-n deliberately 
l iken away fi.r some reason, that the city 
of Ojcford has doubled in sue in that time'.' 

Sin W. Mit< ni;i i.-Thomson : "1 was 
unable to catch the whole of my hon 
Friend's question, but, in regard to what 
I did hear, I can only repeat that, so far 
ns I am aware, there is no general demand 
Irom Oxford as a whole for a later dc|iver\ 
on Saturday evening than 4 p. m." 

Sir Ciiahi.es Dmis: "May I say that 
the right hon ( leni Itinan should not speak 
of Oxford as a 'hole?' I think I know 
the city better than does the right hon. 
Oeiitleman." 



Mr. Ramsey Mai - 

J he Upposi- DoHaUC k speaking 

don Sits and unemployment. "Take 
Smiles the very latest official 
— — — — — cont riim I ion to our 
knowledge of this problem. It is a most 
damning contribution ca*t against a Gov- 
ernment and its handling of the unem- 
ployment problem." 

Tin: I'mmi; Mims,,:h: "I make no 
complaint that a vole of censure has been 
moved today, because so long as there be 
unemployment the opposition of the dav 
will use it as their principal subject for 
moving votes of censure on the Govern- 
ment for the time being, and I know from 
the happy smile on the face of the right 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. T. Shaw ) 
that he is thankful that, this afternoon at 
least, he is safe there and not in my place 
1 would say to the leader of the opposition 
that I regret he did not have, in his own 
words, the 'damnable' volume at an 
earlier date." 

Mr. Mac Donald: "Damning volume." 

The Prime Minister: "Damning vol- 
ume, then. I had hoped that this debate 
would have been put off for a few days, 
but I realize that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is leaving the country in a few day.-, 
and we of course consented. 1 only hojie 
he may enjoy his time m Canada as much 
as I did mine. It would be very tempt- 
ing to make a purely polemical speech 
this afternoon — ." 

But the Prime Minister chose instead 
to dwell on a certain report of the Indus- 
trial Transference Board. After this, Mr 
T. Shaw observed: 

"At the commencement of his speech 
the Prime Minister called attention to the 
fact that I was .-nuling. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I was not 
smiling at the end of bis speech. It was 
so empty of what weespected that I. have 
a feeling of perfcrt*<Jcjection." 



NATION'S BUSINESS for November, VMS 

MONEY-Saving 
Advantages 4 

of 

The JAMES 
River Basin- 




" America s V alley of the Ruhr" 



"We sold more goods but made less profit!" How often 
have you heard that remark of late. In these days of intense 
competition, fortunate is he who can make goods for less and 
distribute at lower cost. 

There are many — a great many — money-making advantages 
to be gained by manufacturing and distributing from the 
James River Basin. Various groups of engineers, after 
searching investigations and comparisons, have advised clients 
10 locate here. 

There are very definite economies for plants engaged in con- 
tinuous process, repetitive and job manufacture. 

Are you interested in a greater year-round output from 
piece workers: Then you will be interested in the experience 
of one great company which found the output in Richmond 
plants was practically uniform throughout the year and 
greater than in cities north or south. For here is the indus- 
trial climate that scientists agree is ideal — a year-round aver- 
age of 58.3 0 . No appreciable slowing down in either winter 
or summer. 

Do you need cheap |»ower, coal and water? Here a giant 
industry found the ideal combination of these three — a place 



tl'hrre else on the Atlantic Seaboard can you find a fresh 
water port? The water in the fames River Basin is fresh and 
chemically pure — yet ocean going vessels can dock here. A 
jo-Aot/r freight schedule is maintained between this basin and 
New York. This insures express speed shipments at the low 
rates of water-borne commerce. 



where direct rail lines from the Virginia and West Virginia 
coal fields and the head of navigation meet. 

UuulJ a jfi-hour freight schedule to New York at low- 
water rates eliminate expensive warehouse stocks in metro- 
politan districts? It has done just that for one plant in the 
James River Basin. 

If your raw materials could be brought in by vessels that 
dock at your plant, would it mean a saving? It does to many 
of these manufacturers. 

Arc you interested in distributing to the richest section of 
the South? This section is best reached from Richmond. 

The James River Basin is not ideal for all industries. No 
location is. But it offers certain economics to many— a great 
many — factories now operating elsewhere at a decided disad- 
vantage. To investigate costs nothing and your inquiry will 
lie held strictlv confidential. 



Industrial Department 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
Box 10c Richmond. V'a. 



RICHMOND 
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for labor and Southern Distribution; as far South as you can come for quick transportation North by raO and water. 




Within three hours of Richmond are probably the most historic 
spots in America. Here is a climate where outdoor recreation * 
can be enjoyed the year round. IVrite for a copy of "Joy* of 
Living m Richmond." 



The Church Tower at Jamestown 
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Enka Chose Ferguson 
Engineers to Build its 
s 10,000,000 Plant 

TIIK decision of the American Knkn Corpo- 
nilinti to huihl the world'* largest rn\on 
produciiigunitin \shc\ i lie. North < 41 rol inn. in an 
etenl of great importance to American industry. 

It liri»i«r- to this country the Im -gesl individual 
plant of the lending rayon producer* in the 
world. Ilctwccu O.OOO and 7,000 workrrH 
will In- employed in tin- completed mill, 
which \« ill occupy 7.» acres of ground. 

< onstrurliou work hat* already Keen started 
b\ Ferguson engineer*. Half a million cubic 
yards of earth will he moved to prepare the 
-itc I In- < iHii-r ,,| ; i stream will lie changed 
lor u mile of its length. Several miles of pa w d 
roadway ami railroad siding w ill he constructed. 

Three million feet of I urn her will he used in 
the building — unolher million in the construc- 
tion work itself. The windows will require 
500.000 si|iinre feet of glass. 5600 tons of 
struct urid steel have been ordered, and erec- 
tion will start shortly. 

Whatever your engineering or building re- 
quirements may be, or wherever your plant 
i- located, Ferguson engineers — an interna- 
tional organization — can handle the job intel- 
ligently, ipiickh. and economicullv. 

THE EL k. FERGUSON COMPAM 

llh vvltiiitlOfficr: llanna Huil.lm:: * f*/u*fi«»;<:Horr\ .INTO 

\+v Yark "jftrr: 2$ Vm*l 43rdSt. . PAor**: » onrfVr&i/l ftjflj 
I :f., t t Offit*: t . ■ , • ■; u. 1 ... . t::.U - Vhunr: f.mpir* 5S«o 
Htrmtmghum <>il>. . I CuarnnU* BH*. . Phan*t {•>;%>•> 
Tok^a, Japan CMm I Marunourht BmLltng 

Ferguson 

^ ENGINEERS — • 



I A Talk with Labor in 
Russia and Italy 

(Coafnwwl /ram ;«</«> 19) 

prising uml the gratifying thing is that to 
many ;irc willing to take a ehnnre on 1 
strjirmer ll turn a* tli.it, while these gov- 
ernments delight to call themselves, in the 

words of Fiisrimo's general secretary, 
•'thorns in the eye of Europe" — mm ettl k- 
trying to kick and buck themselves loose 
from their old-fashioned sister states — 
their two hundred million citizens, never- 
thele.-... rem mi ordinary, normal hu- 
m .11 law. still dcoidediv wholesome nn<l 
friendly. That dimii- that like the re-t q| 
I us they bof her amazingly lit lie about 1 in-ir 
leaders' theories but get enormously "het 

< 1 1 ♦ " ■ over their practical, everyday reeutu ' 

This, nl turn, means that you hardlv 
need to interview in either country the 
members of groups out-idc the worker- 
Take Russia, for example It requires 
few personal testimonies to prove ilia' 
such remnants as arc .still alive from the 
old prcrcvolul mil upper . I1--1-. the once 
rich or well-to-do leaders in politic*, in- 
dustry or business, have liecn so liu by 
result., that lliev are ill more 01 less ol 
the came opinion a- 1 lie old fellow who 
hands out your (very expensive) bar oi 
rborolate with his: 

"111 those days I had m\ ovv 11 sir w -' 

and earned my thousands of rubles yearly. 
And now it's fifty rubles ($25.00) a 
month. How can one live'*" 

So, too, with the peasant. Even the 
highest Communist leader- talk publicly 
of the sprag (his rough fellow — and he is 
88 per cent of all — sticks into the wheel 
of Soviet progress by sullenly refusing to 
raise abundant fixid for the .system which 
buys his grain at virtually pre-war prices 
and then asks twice to four times [ire-war 
rates for his lmots, plows and other neces- 
sities. 

Soviets" Spoiled Child 

III T 1- 10 the worker, the industrial 
worker Will, it lir-t it appeared a 
similar waste ol time to talk with him but 
for the exactly opposite reason According 
in all reports, at least all printed reports, 
he should lie the Soviets' spoiled child. 
Certainly it looks at first glance as it h 
had been given everything but the kitch 
en stove. 

For instance, from a pre-revoluttonary 
ten- to twelve-hour shift he has conic to 
a present eight-hour turn, with seven 
hours already announced for 1('2!>. And 
even this except- underground miners w ho 
now work only six. and those in certain 
dangerous occupations who now labor 
only lour hours. In addition, most em- 
ployes are supplied to get two or three 
weeks notion with pay — in addition, if 
needed, frequent free rest cures in luxuri- 
ous palaces confiscated from the one* 

rich. 

All this, furthermore, is outside such 
mutters as much free rent, membership in 
plant committees, and in worker clubs o 
palaces equipped with billiard tables, ela.- 
and assembly rooms, football fields and 
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running trucks — not to mention unem- 
ployment insurance along with lull one 
hundred per cent pay during absence 
caused by the illnesa of himseU or any 
member of Ins family. 

As if this were no I enough, lull wanes 

must be paid whenever the plant closes 

down ior the afternoon or day on account, 
of some breakdown or other mistake ol 
management. Still further, if a woman 

employe has a haliy, she can lake oil, at 

lull pay, a total ol sixteen weeks— besides, 

tor some months follow nig, several lifti en 
minute periods daily for nursing the chilli 
brought to her from the nearby free 
nursery! 

The result is enough to stump aiiybodv 
who fails to carry I he question lo l he Imil 
court, the worker himself, For nothing 
is plainer to the eye than that, in spile of 
all these privileges, the worker group ap- 
pears poverty stricken — poverty strick- 
en anil, judging I rota many things besides 
the great number of beggars ami the o\ rr- 
frequent drunkenness, more than a little 
unhappy. 

Disadvantage of Short Hours 

IT was only in the Don River 't unlu— 
*■ trial district that the mystery was 
solved. 

"Yes," said a horny-handed coal muter, 
'"we have many advantages. But what 
good is a vacation, if between times, you 
can't earn enough to eat?" 

"Since April," another added later, for 
few confided in me within earshot of a 
fellow citizen, "we are back again on the 
black bread of wartime. We can't even 
get that without showing, after hours of 
waiting every day in cues, our bread 
cards — besides paying three times the 
I ue-war cost of the good white stuff that's 
what you call 'bootleg' now. That's after 
eleven years of Communism." 

"If," one steel worker explained, "I can 
contrive to put away this fall a quarter 
Ton of meal ami a half ton of potatoes, 1 
and my family will not fear starvation." 

Considering lhat his daily budget left 
not lung whatever for clothes, the chances 
would seem small. 

Other causes of the general soreness 
soon came out in addition to the wide- 
spread joblessness of about two million 
workers. 

"Any family ran be happy," whispered 
a troubled house-wife across the mine- 
town fence, "provided they are Com- 
munists. The Communists have places on 
the committees :uul they can have their 
say. All votes are by a show of hands 
and who dare- oppose them'' Hut for the 
other four out of five of us workers, it's 
terrible." 

"The government." a husky coal digger 
put it, "is as you know our only employer, 
the only giver of jobs in the entire coun- 
try. It runs every mine, every factory, 
candy store, hotel anil barber shop. And 
in charge of every one of these is a Red 
Director, a Communist. So if I get in 
bad with him, or tiny of his friends, I not 
only lose my job here but everywhere in 
the Soviet Union." 

"Leave the country? Ha!" he an- 




Messpkgers 




ut commerce on a production basis 



HAND-TO-MOUTH buying today has 
made old catch-as-catch-can methods 
obsolete. For now, with the same old 
margin and increased transactions .... 
profits arc only possible through uninter- 
rupted routine. 

The Albany Hardware and 
Iron Co. saw this and put their 
warehouses on a production 
basis. They installed Lamson 
Pneumatic Tubes. Winged Mes- 
sengers constantly fly between 
the office, the many stock de- 
partments, shipping room and 
bookkeeping department. 

As an order is written up car- 
bons arc produced. These are in- 
stantly dispatched in separate 



lamson Sertn 
Public Utilities 
Manufacturers 
Mail Order Kfrtlrti 
Railroad Terminals 
Retail Store* 
Insurance Companies 
Steel MiUs 
IJ.mk-, 

General Office* 
Automobile Agencies 
Newspapers and 

Publishers 
Wbolesalers 
Investment Brokers 
Hospitals 
HoteU 

* • 

And Will. Serve Yuu 



Lamson carriers to (he various stock de- 
partments, the shipping clerk and book- 
keeper. Simultaneously the selection and 
tagging of its share of the order proceeds 
in each stock department. Goods flow into 
the shipping room, delivery ar- 
rangements have been made, the 
bill is ready . The order has taken 
minutes instead of hours to 611. 

High costs of accomplishment 
are usually caused by time lost 
in waiting. Lamson Pneumatic 
Tubes synchronize departmental 
effort. They put business on a 
production basis. 

Let us tell you what Winged 
Messengers will do for vour 
business. 



THE LAMSON COMPANY 
3000 James Street, Syracuse, New York 



'LAMSON 

N E U M AT I C TUB 

Coordinate the Departmental Interchange 
of Papers, Files and rackets 
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The Foundation of a Good 
Accounting System 

EGRY 

Distinctive Failures: 



LF.DCI.liS ami balance sheet-, must inevi- 
t lohly trace dark toacrtiratc initial reoulO< 
iiip of iiiinutfst details. That's why an Kgry 
System, designed! to lit your Ijiisiih*-.^, in the 

IirojM-r ba.i* for reliable accounting the 
•est mean's i>f registering the data upon 
u hieh intelligent decision:, rest and constant 
i otitrol depends. 

I lie Kpry COM -PA K designed to pro- 
teet the earned profits of manufacturer*, 
wholesaler, and retailers and to safeguard 
a btisine-s agaiti-t the disappointing results 
of human frailties. Thou. amis of Fgr\ S\ -- 
tctiis in use throughout the civilized world 
an- effecting tremendous -a\ ing. every dav. 
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Washington, D. C 
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swered. When rotil.l 1 Have the hun- 
.lriil.- of rubles needed for piu«|H>rt« mid 

such, even u" I gni the government.) per- 
mission'' Even good Communists who 
leave the country in buy, say, foreign 'ma- 
rhinery,' must return by a rertain date 
unless they want to cause their family's 
arrest — or worse." 

Small wonder that there .mil mi oihct 
districts, widely separated, hig-tistcd 
worker" wrung their hands as they ex- 
claimed: 

"1 tell you, if tomorrow the soldiers of 
any of our eiicnm* arrived outside this 
town at two o'clock, we ourselves would 
see that .ill the local Communists were 
dead by four." 

Now this doe.- not mean lh.it these 
workers are necessarily worse off than 
before the Revolution, nor that they 
would willingly go back to Tsar time. 
Nor — but let's take a look at Italy. 

"Mr. Miller'" Does the Thinking 

r pilKKK, too, n requires no sensitive i .u 
* to |e:mi tin- diM-ontent of the "intcllec- 

tll.ils " Naturally e lgll, the editor-. 

writer-, professors .-mil teachers dislike 
giving all the fun of thinking over to Hi- 
Kxcellency, "Mr. Miller" — just as the lnvv- 
yers, doctors and other professional men 
have no great, taste tor joining, a.- they 
must, grea' nation-wide unions or syndi- 
cates entire] V r-i III! li illl'd I >V leaders I 1)H-| li 

not by vole but by unnamed and unknow n 
powers-t hat-be far up within the ha/v 
shadow.- of toji-most Fascistno. 

St), too, with the Italian regular army 
and jrolice. No one making a career in 
these fields could lie keen to have a lot 
of amateur -oldiers and officers collie 

along suddenly and without training to 
share the responsibility of their life-long 

J lit IS 

l it tie- business man, on the other hand, 
the attitude depends mainly on whether 
he can i.u i annul te.-tify as do a large and 
it must be said, an increasing number, of 

his colleagues : 

"Ever since Mr Miller," he explains, 
"suddenly si ihili/.ed the bra at nearly 
one-third higher than was expected, thoii- 
sands of our foreign orders were cancelled 
and we had to lay off many men, or keep 
t hem at a In-- Hut now we're constantly 
going better, partly because Mr. Miller 
forces the local municipalities to put for- 
ward various public repair.- and other 
project-. Meanwhile one thing is certain, 
Mr Miller has saved Italy and is themosl 
wonderful man in the world," 

The worker does not take quite so rosy 
a view. 

"To help our factories stand the high 
lira," so one put it, "we had to accept a 
further wage cut after we were already 
loo low Our syndicates got credit for 
doing it voluntarily, but. of course we all 
have to join liecutse without our curd of 
membership, we get no job* from employ- 
ment agencies entirely run by the Fa.— 
dad No, we have nothing whatever to 
do with the choice of our leaders " 

Incidentally, this is why the British, 
French and other labor representatives 
| at the International Labor Conference in 
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Switzerland annually oppose the scaling 

el Italy's employe delegates as being the 
spokesmen enormoualy more of t lit* Gov- 
ernment limn of the workers. 

■ \\'hv dc 1 work so fart?" answered s 
Steel maker unbelievably hiinl :ii 11 before 
a lint. furnace. "Well, if l take it easy, 
even my buddy here may be n toy*] Fa* 
rial spy who will reporl me, Ln that qase 

I ought starve before 1 got another fob. 
For be would eharge mo not with laiineas 
bid with nothing tees than treason." 

S.i IllTP. Idll, tilt' I rt'lnclulolts :II1MMI I 

pro-worker legislation, tin- representation 
nl employe interest- by small plant Com- 
mittees chosen hy tile Fascists and the 
active promotion of -port and other wel- 
fare or "after-hours" activities — all these 
fail, 08 in Russia, to make the worker alto- 
gether satisfied. 

What does, however, prevent anything 
like the bitterness those Russian workers 
hear toward their government is exactly 
the FaetOI "huh does not exist in Russia 
— a genital public conviction that, by 
bad methods or good, (he present regime 
has obtained on the whole splendid results 
for the country. 

"Three months before Mr. Miller," so 
runs the almost universal tribute lo the 
Duce paid by both hps and hand-, "Italy 

via- like this — " circular motion denoting 

the complete confusion and disorder oi 
the days in '_'l when the Communists 

I I n-il to boss the towns and factories. 
Three months alter hitn. Italy like 

this — " graceful wave denoting peace, 
order and fair prosperity. 

Those two gestures tell why Italian 
manufacturers net low co-is while Rus- 
sian efficiency continue- low — those two 
a&d two others 

"Yes." absented a worker, "what you 
see everywhere amongst us here in the 
pi nit is the Fascist salute — like this. But, 
after all, it's only one arm. In '21 the 
Communists had us so completely help- 
less thai it was always both hands up — 
like this!" 

What's in the Future? 

WHAT will happen when Mr. Miller 
dies?" asks your confidant. "Well, 
when a man is swinging Ins cane in the 
middle of the block, why should he run 
ahead to look around the corner?" 

What kind of corner is ahead for both 
Italv and Russia — and, through them, for 
US? 

The answer is not simple. 

The reason is that for the success of 
these the world's two biggest and boldest 
governmental experiments, strong politi- 
cal control is not enough. To such control 
there must be added as never before in 
history, thanks to both Marx and Musso- 
lini, a huge amount ot absolutely Class A 
Ui-itiess foresight and managerial expert- 
ness. 

This, oddly enough. Involves not only 
the full cooperation of the workers, bill 
also the ideas and the attitudes, as well as 
the ideals and the. dollars, of us Ameri- 
can? — especially of us Americans who are 
in business and industry. But that is a 

story bv itself. 
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FROM the mighty fans which form the lungs of the 
famous Holland Vehicular Tunnels to the dimin- 
utive ventilating set which exhausts impure air 
from a toilet or telephone booth — no matter what the 
need may be — no matter how complicated or how 
simple the ventilating project — the world of air en- 
gineering looks to Sturtevant for equipment with which 
to move air most efficiently. 

To supply fresh air for 40,000 people in the world's 
most spacious auditorium . . . for draft purposes in the 
largest power plant in the world... to handle hundreds 
of tons of air per minute in two great underwater tun- 
nels . . . for heating, ventilating and forced draft on 
our mammoth new airplane carriers ... and for smaller 
ventilating jobs without number — architects and en- 
gineers have specified standard Sturtevant equipment 
or depended on the Sturtevant Research Laboratories to 
develop special apparatus to meet unusual requirements. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
PLimt ,i/r Berkeley. Cal. r*o Camden. N. J. Framingbam. M»«. 
Gall. Ontario r»j Hyde Park, Mass. Srunevant. Wis. 
Ojfitn in Prinripil Cities 




HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 



Whan written iu B. F. Brusuivtict Co. pttatt mention Nation'i ttutii 
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*, including all mod- 
em conimirncet. Good auto rmdi, Apj- 
che Trail Highway, aeroplane tripa to 
Grand Canyon, weird dcacrt accnery, 
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never - to* be -forgotten vacation awaiti 
>«u hrrt in the Old Wen' 
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NO more slaw hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY'S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 

For complete tnfarmMtton mnd m FREE 
BOOK on Diiect-Mmil Adtrertisini. pin 
thiM md. to your business letterhead *nd 
mmtl to us. 
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flk I L tlw fearful folk «rbo .in- NgU 
/\ tart] inclined to mc on hugh 
y y^, - ■ .i ii ■! :i r .1 •> I !i\ mg <inl> i - a 

dreaded sign post Id point the way 10 the 
[loorhouse r:in lake heart from the Intr.-t 
figures on home owning in these States. 
By the reckoning of the United Stales 
League of Local Bidding, and Loan As- 
sociations, 4tt per rent of our people own 
their own homes. To that report the 
League adds the arresting declaration that 
"building and loan associations represent 
the greatest single fartor in making Amer- 
ica a nation of home owners." 

One usefulness of the League's statisti- 
cal information is readily apparent — it 

ill put an end to the traditional wonder 
of half the population about how ihe other 
half lives. The next big job, of course, 
in -i t ■ whe'lar then- is .<< tual tilli or 
only tittle-tattle in all the tall talk of 
"Home, James!" 

T ABELS for this age are as ingenious at 
t— ' the contributions they seek to desig- 
nate, but the self-aeting efficiencies of our 
i nnc- argue fur recognition of "The Auto- 
matic Age." Its latest emphasis, [icrhaps, 
is provided by a "manle.ss" electrip dis- 
iributing station in New York — an in- 
stallation thai will lie operated with no 
human attendance within its walls. Built 
to serve 300.000 families with light, the 
equipment, will be controlled from another 
station, more than three miles away 

The distant operator can close or open 
the switches in the new station at will. 




Ti in-former- ami circuit.- are controlled 
b\ -imply pre-sing key- which send clee- 
1 1 ii impulse over wires. While exercising 
this direction, 1 1 ■ • - operator will receive 
automatic signal.- from the new station — 
r-lia'ty bit.- of .-i.de> to tell bun how things 
are going inside the "rnanless" station. 
Even though mechanical efficiencies are 
the commonplace of a mechanized civili- 
zation, ben is a fK'rfoniiance that touches 
the marveloii- xtith the iincaiuiy — ma- 
chines Parting and stopping, switch 



breakers going on and off, and no hand 
M-ible in all that useful direction ol tre- 
mendous power. 

Exposed to such a demonstration of 
.inhuman precision, the human mind is 
inescapably drawn inlo a larger apprai-al 
of applied science. The significance of this 
newest servant of man I- sn.-ceptible, of 
curse, lo many interpretations Per- 
haps it is most inviting as a measure of 
our inventive genius, for it suggests thnt 

even the developing Itolx.t niav bcolip 
obsolescent betore experiment can elevate 
him to man's estate 

NO state could be in better position 
than Arizona to preserve the ro- 
mance of the old West, and how well the 




' i n-teeslnp i< served is told by the South- 
ern Pacific Company in a 16-page booklet 
Of course, the range country has not 
lacked for sympathetic interpret.it ion, 
though ii i- a lair question whether the 
ioo\ ie versions are not more western than 
the West 

The tourist may judge for himself. Life 
on dr hue "guest ranches" is likely to 
amend theatrical impressions that all is 
hard riding and pistol practice. No mat- 
ter If adventure iii the West doe- noi 
seem to square wilh the vivid violence 
of the early days, it is equally certain 
that the picturesque quality endures to 
i he memorable satisl'act i* >ri of vacationists 
and sightseers. And who can doubt that, 
a western real estate boom holds as much 
of loed color as an old-iitne gun play? 

In Arizona's capitalization of her color- 
ful "atmosphere" is the suggestive evi- 
dence that the West is equipping romance 
with all modern conveniences, and is wild 
and woolly only on advertised occasions. 

fX7HILE the "pasting" of the bora i- 
* » being btunifned in some quarters, 
the evidence of his presence has become a 
public issue in the West. "Nol*>dy's 
horses" are eating the grass that would 
feed somebody's cattle. The trouble lie- 
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ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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.WENTY-ONE million people 
with an annual income of 10 
billion dollars . . . approximately 
one-fifth of the nation's total 
income. ..hereawaic the coming 
to this territory o f man u facturers 
in many lines to service them. 

It is a matter entirely of eco- 
nomical and efficient distribu- 
tion. The raw materials arehere. 
The labor is here. The market 
is here. And 15 million of these 
people can be reached at lower 
freight cost from Kansas City than 
from any other industrial center! 

The city already has attracted 
large industries because of these 
manufacturing and distribution 
advantages. The trend is on . . . 
and with it, a closer hold on 
this vast territory by those far- 
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sighted manufacturers who 
serve its needs promptly and at 
lower cost from Kansas City. 

Count up the cost of distri- 
bution to this market from your 
present location. Compare with 
those figures the cost of distri- 
bution from Kansas City. Let 
the facts decide. 

Kansas City is advantageously 
situated with respect to trans- 
portation, raw materials, labor 
supply, fuel and market. "The 
Book of Kansas City Facts". . . a 
book that tells the truth about 
this area ... is available without 
cost. A confidentially submitted 
survey covering the possibilities 
here for any individual indus- 
try will also be sent to any 
interested executive on request. 




No/ j/dt a city 
but an empire 

Kansas Ciry advertising does DM confine 
itself to corporate Limits- Within the terri- 
tory are raw material* and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 
. . . many within the ciry itself, many 
in the smaller cities of thiv rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the attire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realising thjt the oiy prospers 
only as iu outlying territory prospers. 



Opportunity Here 

Awaits These Products 

Men's and Women's Clothing ••• Aircraft 
and Accessories f« Hosiery >»• Dairy 
Machinery-Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus ••• Furniture ••< Porcelain W«K 
Perfumery and Cosmetics*" Millinery*" 
Wallboard • • < Insulated Wire and C able •• • 
Moulding of Bakcluc* t > Radio Equipment 
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IrxJu'.fn.jl Committer, Room 320 
Chamber of Commerce, Kama* City, Mn. 

Please send me, w ithout obligation. "The Book of Kan-tat Ciry Facts ' 
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Radiograms IJia RC£ 
the message service of 
leading banks and exporters 

Radiograms "Via RCA" offer direct communication 
between the United States and twenty-five foreign coun- 
tries. Messages are transmitted with speed and accu- 
racy because they go direct — entirely without relay. To 
practically every other country on the face of the globe 
Radiograms offer the most direct service available. 
Yet they cost no more than other means of fast com- 
munication. 

That is why leading banks, exporters and importers 
send their important business messages as Radiograms 



file Radiograms to furope, .South Amrimi, Africa ami the Near East al any 
RCA or Postal Telegraph office; to transpacific countries at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone (or an RCA messenger. 



RADIOGRAMS QO DIRECT TO: 

Belgium ... France ... Great Britain .. .Germany. .. Holland . . . Italy 
Norway... Poland ... Portugal.. .Swc Jen. ..Turkey ...Liberia... Argentina 
Brazil... Colombia... Dutch Guiana . . . Porto Rico ... St. Martin 
Venezuela. ..Hawaii. ..Japan. ..Dutch East Indies. ..the Philippine* 
Hongkong. ..Shanghai... French Indo -China ... and to ships at sea. 



RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

OFFICES : NEW YORK COT 



M Broad Street laluuyi open) Hanover 1811 

Produce Fatchinic Bowling Green S0I2 

110 Cedar Strcer Rector P404 

19 Spruce Street . . Beekmun 8220 

102 Wear 56th Street . . . 



I2t> Franklin Srrcet Walker 4«9I 

2S Uit 1 7rh Street Algonquin TOW 

2M l-'tf rli Avenue Z^ealntfton VW7 

19 Wen 44th Street Mmr.iv Hill 4996 

Circle 6210 



BOSTON— 109 Conareaa Street Liberty «S«4 

SAN FRANCISCO— 28 Geary Sttcet Garfield 4200 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— 1112 Connecticut Avenue. Decatur 2600 



gaii with the displacement of horses with 



trucks 



il t motors. Abandoned to the 



open range, the horses multiplied raj)idly, 
anil in their wild state soon deteriorated 



thins 



in <|Ualily. Kanelimt'ii could see notl 
but taxes in putting their brands' on the 

roll-. 

Now, some states are putting it price on 
the heads of wild horses. Montana re- 
i|inr< - their round-up and -ale. Following 
her lead, Wyoming has enacted a similar 
law. In New Mexico, Texas and Colorado, 
the abandoned horses are rounded up and 
M>ld to reduction plants at *2 to $10 a 
head. Slaughtered, they provide hides, 
chicken teed, fertilizer, and fat for soap — 
"horsepower" of a sort, but at a consider- 
able divergence from Walt's original 
measure of its usefulness. 

rNTIL we know the world's record for 
leaping into the future from the 
springboard of fancy, it is in restraint of 
fairness to assume a monopoly of "vision" 
in our own time.-. Jules Verne, alone, 
could revise any proprietary interest in 
that i|iiality. And nearer home i- the 
soaring notion that Mark Twain put into 
"Tom Sawyer Abroad." Who of the 
"moderns" can read the aviation of M>7b 
as well? 

ROMANCE, rather than reality, colors 
the volume of American busine-- 
when rated by Efficiency of London. As 
a matter of fact, that magazine thinks 
some of our trade totals are downright 
absurd. To make a horrible example, tie 
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editor selects the estimate of *.iCKJ.CK Hl.- 
(KHMNIO lor the total value of all husmes- 
transac Hons last year. It provokes him 
to write that 

The statistician must have been drunk 
Ho saw double, 

Tins would mean *2.. r i0tl apiece for every 
in an, woman, and child— $12500 per family 

The fact is that then- is a great deal of 
fictitious business in America. 

There are. lor example, 3.000,000 shun- 
sold a day on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but a large percentage of these 
"dales" arc fictitious, as every American 
knows. They are only "wash sal.-." A 
speculator is buying his own shares to cre- 
ate a demand. 

Tins is not business at all. It is nothing 
but Irickt iv and humbug 

It is sheer make-believe. 

Then there are the enormous figure- ol 
instalment selling. These must be dras- 
tically scaled down, because of high cosi- 
and bad debts. 

Here ix one solid fart to remember — the 
five biggest banks in the world are not in 
New York. Tiny are in London. 

Well, perhaps sticking so close to busi- 
ness does put us in an occasional way of 



SA T I o S 'S It r s l N i<] s S for Nosembv, UK's 

figurative speaking. Ami yet it was no 
looser ago than the war days that almost 
any word of America's prosperity seemed 
lo 111:1 ki> acceptable roailiini abroad. 



Till" board of directors of the Radio 
Manufacturers' Association wants the 
public to know thai television is still in 

the inventive ami experimental <lai;i\ ami 





that as a means of entertainment it is 
several years away. It i.-> t|itile po-- able, 
of course, that the popular vision of tele- 
vision has been romphcaled with near- 
sightedness. 



o 



N THE face of the election returns, 
how about a tax on excess prophets .' 



THERE is something more 1 han Yankee 
- thrift in the story of America's first, 
utilization of Egyptian linen for paper 
making. Bouuht by New England clip- 
per captains irom plundering bands of 
Arabs, this ancient loot from royal tombs 
was sound and strong 3,000 years after its 
manufacture. Few products of our own 
times are likely to raise so high a standard 
of low depreciation. 

BOOKMARK for national progress: 
The I92t) edition of ' Who's Who in 
America'' includes 3,831 new names. 

AUTOMOBILE falls from grace are no 
■ curiosity, but the depths of motor 
car degradation were not completely 
plumbed until a judge held the theft of a 
middle-aged car to be petty larceny. 

HENRY FORD'S discovery of an old- 
fashioned pharmacy in New York 
was prolific of pill-making machines, pes- 
lles, mortars, horse-medicine mixers ;l ml 
such — apparatus characteristic of the 
times when dnm stores wen' really drus 
stores, and proud of it. For antiquarian*, 
this addition to Mr. Ford's collection of 
Americana, perhaps, provided a pleBS&QI 
thrill of satisfaction. For consumers, 
with no prolessjimal roneern in the acqui- 
sition, there may lie more than academic 
interest in knowing that one drmj store, 
at the least, was able to meet modern 
tugh-preesure competition without the 

usual stimulus of a soda bar. It inav be, 
of course, that success was assured from 
the very outset, by the proprietor's deter- 
minatinn to confirm his customers' belief 
in signs. 

pERITAPS the requirement of some 
*■ sort of operator's permit would pre- 
vent many a business from being driven 
into bankruptcy. 




What 

he did 

with a 

$5,000 

income 

C 

^\ 'ONCRETE FACTS speak louder than 

words. Here is the actual program of a young 
man, 28, married, with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. What would you 
consider a fair proportion of this income to spend for 
life insurance? Ten per cent? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to 
about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income for 
the support of the family, an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

Total life insurance of $30,000, — $5,000 to be paid in 
cash in case of the husband's death, the rest so arranged in 
a trust settlement as to produce $100 a month income for 
the wife during her lifetime, the remaining principal to go 
to the children after her death. 

Do you not think this young man has done well for 
himself and his family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with a 
fair income for present living expenses and an estate of 
$30,000 to leave for his family. 

In the meantime, cash value accumulates and dividend 
returns are paid. 

He might struggle for years to obtain such a result in 
other ways, and then fail of his goal, in the meantime missing 
the best there is in life including the contented enjoyment 
of his income and his family. 
How near can YOU get 
to this? Let us help 
you work it out. 





fe Insurance Company 

or Boston. Maasachwsctts 



Inquiry Bureau, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass 
I am interested in building up an estate along the lines of the one described. 



Name. . 
Addrtir . 
N.B. 
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W W , .; successful hakes, is inter- 
ested in any new equipment ubich will 
lower hti coiti. Recently lie ordered ,i 3 bbl 
Higb Speed Dough Mixer with 20 b. p. 
Motor Power Dumbing Deuce — price 
$}. 500. Tlx manufat lurcr ~u bo made tin 
>.;/: extended lime payment facilities. 



For a fair ca\b payment and by giving in- 
stalment notes maturing at the rale of $200 
monthly the baler has materially improved 
U plant without depleting bt, -aorktng 
l apttal. Uiing C I. T. finance service the 
machinery manufacturer hat made a time 
sale without tying up his own rcwurces or 
drawing on his own credit lines to finance 
bis customer. 



tnquiriti are invited from all 
interested in offering tbeir 
ustemers the opportunity to 
■h quire new equipment upon 
KvunJ instalment terms. 

Ask about C l i Pl.in Ic.r 

AKficuttural Mjilnnm 
Automobiles 

i MmrjcmiV \ quiprr.i in 

\ m tut Appliances 
Furniture 

(iir«Rc Fquipmcnt 

Hospital Equipment 

Hi k I rWmmasi 

I irhoRrjphinc M«i hinr* 

Motion Picture Equipment 

Oil and i.j- HttfTfl 

< irKJ'i'-. Pianos 

Phonnpraphv K.hIi* • 

Phyvmans" Equipment 

Pumps 

RclriRcrators 

Restaurant Equipment 

Ships. Dredges 

Store Fixtures 

Stoves. Ovens, I ■.•!!... ■ 

Textile M J thin cry 

Turhinc* 

Vulcjnizers 

Washing Machrne* 

Welding Maihinrr> 

\\ i m >ij -a nrk f r > k Machinery 

X-Ray Equipment 

o'uJ many othtr proJuu* 
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Why Shade Your Profit 
on Your Credit Sales? 

vou make or sell income-producing equipment, long term 
/ credit, to enable the customer to buy out of income, is 
logically part of your sales policy. Time sales can and should 
be made to yield your regular net profit. Leading firms in 
more than fifty lines are using C.I.T. finance service and ex- 
perience to determine the correct markup, provide the funds, 
and attend to credit, legal, collection — profit cutting details. 

C. J. T. offers a ready market to firms bating on hand suit- 
able purchaser paper, in any amount, ubich thty may utsb 
to convert from "notes receivable" into "cash on band". 

(OMMERCIAL JnVESTMENtJrUST 
CORPORATION 

Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 

Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head 
Offices in New York . . . Chicago . . . San Francisco . . .Toronto 
London . . . Berlin . . . Offices in more than 80 Cities 

Capital and Surplus Over $30,000,000 
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What the W>rld of Finance Talks Of 

By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



r4 T the approach ol the Pn • 
^» election, Wafl Street baa 
/— singularly calm over polii 
I i« tt has recognized tha t neither 
of the two major candidates represents 
any serious challenge to legitimate busi- 
ness and finance. Accordingly, money 
row has been confronted with no enemy 
to vote against as it had when the late 
William Jennings Bryan ran in 1896, 1900 
and 1908. Later in the election of 1912, 
the Street felt uneasy about Roosevelt, 
the "trust buster." 

But in the la<t two elections the nerve 
center of American business has felt un- 
concerned. And in the present election, 
\V:dl Street sees no prospects for 
alarm. Financiers were cool toward 
the Hoover candidacy before the 
Kansas City convention, but are 
now assured that his election would 
mean a continuance of the Coolidge 
policies under which business ha- 
flowered. Nor does the alternative 
possibility — the election of Gov. 
\lircd E. Smith — strike terror into 
the bearls ol' ti u a no i a 1 1 v m inded 
executives. Al Smith has long been 
subjected to the test of public office 
near the shadow of the Stock Ex- 
change, and lie has no) been proved 
unsafe. 

Moreover, the advocacy of (lie 
Smith candidacy by such men as 
John J. Raskob, Pierre S. du Pont, 
Owen D. Young, and William H. 
Woodin, tends to minimize politics 
as a faetor in the current business 
and speculative cycle. 

Asserting that business is sin nr.: 
pretty no matter how the election 
goes, Owen D. Young said: 

'it is a nut e. r of congratulation 
that the randidntes arc both tn m 
every respect to be President. They 
are men of courage, character and 
ability. Both men stand for pros- 
perity and under either we shall 
have it." 

\ f ( »RE pwtf?»« oeni 1 no tela) 

■L'l the bus and financial 

structure itself. The passing of easy 
money has seemingly removed one 
ot the chief props of C'oolidge pros- 
perity, and the question i> whether 
good times can long endure without 
the -t imulus of <• i-v money. 

In this autumn -ea-oti, time-money 
rates have been at the highest peak in 
seven years. Fanners and business men, 
08 well as speculators, have been con- 
fronted with higher rental charges for 
credit. 

Thus far the damaging consequence.- of 
high money rates have not been plainly 
Visible, but, if Inch interest rite-; continue 



for a long period, for a year or two, they 
are almost certain io cheek the impulses 
to make permanent capital improve- 
ments, such as the building of new plants 
and equipments, new residences, new 
bridges, and new public highways. If 
such expansion is discouraged, the result- 
ant would be a reduction in the physical 
volume of trade and of profits, and of such 
a development even the optimistic stock 
market could not forever remain entirely 
oblivious. 

There have been several indications of 
a belief that the period of abnormally high 
interest rates constitute a passing fever, 
rather tha n a chronic maladv. Jn the first 
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EUGENE M. STEVENS heads 
Chicago's new billion-dollar 
bank. The Continental Illinois 
Bank it Trust Co. This bank, the 
second largest in the country, 
was created by a consolidation 
of the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. and the Illinois Merchants" 
Trust Co., two of Chicago's larg- 
est financial institutions 

............ 



plate, in pav inir the highest rales r< cently 

in lour and a half years for short-term 
funds for the United States Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon implied a belief that 
interest rates will be lower in 1929. For 
he put out nine month-' p iper in getting 
funds to retire Third Lilx-rty Loan bonds, 
instead of selling lone-term obligations. 
The operation indicate- tha' the Tre i-ury 
I leivirt incut hehev c« that the moiiev mar- 



ket will be more favorable to borrowers 
next summer. 

T TNQUESTIONABLY, the extraordi- 
*** nary current demand for funds re- 
sults in part from temporary condition- 
in the bond market. Numerous new proj- 
ects, which were tinder way, would ordi- 
narily have been financed through the 
sale of long-term bonds. But beginning 
last March the investment market took a 
drastic turn against the interests of new- 
borrowers, and those who were strong 
enough to defer permanent financing have 
been tiding themselves over in the mean- 
time with temporary bank loans. Ac- 
cordingly, the commercial hanks are 
carrying a large number of proposi- 
tions, which should be financed by 
permanent capital from investors, 
rather than by temporary banking 
funds. 

When and if the bond market be- 
comes stabilized at a new level — 
proh ibly lower than the peak at- 
tained last March — sponsors of such 
new projects will no doubt arrange 
to sell bonds, and thus get in posi- 
tion to liquidate bank loans. 

Another related factor places a 
special burden on the large city 
banks. In the last five years of ris- 
ine bund prices, country banks 
bought increasing quantities of 
long-term bonds bearing high-inter- 
e-i coupons, saving the difference 
between the coupon rate and the 
cost of Condi to the banks. In the 
Fall, when crop moving necessitated 
an expansion of bank loans, the 
country banks in former years 
found it convenient to sell part of 
their bonds, usually at a profit. 

But this Fall the situation was 
different. Bond prices had under- 
gone a six months' decline, and to 
have sold out would have entailed 
substantial paper losses. Accord- 
ingly, though the metropolitan 
banks took their medicine, country 
banks held on to their portfolios, 
and raised needed funds by borrow- 
ing from their city corres|H>ndents 
Thus, in a second way, city banks- 
were called upon to perform func- 
tions which w ould normally lie done 
by the outside investment market 
As Iwnd prices become stabilized, country 
banks will see the wisdom of selling bond* 
and '-urtinif down their loan- at the city 
bank-. 

I TNT1L the end of March the apjietite 
^-J of the American public for new capi- 
tal issues seemed insatiable, but a tem- 
porary saturation point ha- lieen reached 
For a linn- the supply exceeded 'lo 




What Kind off Audit? 



AUDITS vary in quality and scope. The Quality 
depends upon the experience, ability and applica- 
tion of the auditor; the Scope is a matter of your 
instruct ion. 

Of course, Every Audit should be a Detailed 
Audi:. This is an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items n presented in mass by balance 
sheet figures. It discloses the many important facts 
underlying the figures; verifies; clarifies. It brings 
to light avoidable leaks and wastes; finds the flaws 
in accounting, in credit and collection methods; 
points to possibilities for greater profits, and is free 
from qualified statements of the balance sheet audit. 

The Balance Sheet Audit, in spite of obvious 
limitations, when properly made is more than a 
mere building up of statements from book figures 
without careful analysis and substantiation. 

The Balance Sheet Audit, can be ordered with a 
specification calling for a partial Detailed Audit 
covering a period sufficiently long to give at least 
a cross section of the business and a picture of 
actual conditions. 



ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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Things to Tell Your Men ,, 

A Series on Economics in Homespun 

Mori* limit /WtfUHHI n-|irinU of (his Hvirs of ar(i»lrs Imve U*rn ili*- 
triliuit-ii liy N \Ti"N * Hi on ri i|iust. Am! nftcr four yrars 

(he demand for reprints is Mil] alive. 

NATIOS'S BUSINESS will reprint at cost on request 
any article in any quantity. Attractive booklet size 
suitable jor distribution. 



STILL GOING STRONG! 

FOI R YEAHSACiOlirorfjc K. lloU-rts, Vioc President 
<if the National City Hank, New York, wrote 11 series 
nf iirt irli-s fur Nation's Ri mnkss under tin' title 
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of denial 
has iMfll the whol 
its of investors. 1 
Imught only Itoi 
numbers been tut 
Moreover, ventur 



stocks 10 ho 

upward ircn 



avc had to make siilwiantial 
sums in order to move I mud 
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> of 



the appetite of stock* ami this new pref- 
erence ha.* been rationalized by academic 
studies by Kd«ar Lnvrenre Smith, Ken- 
net h Vim Strum and others, purporting to 
show that common storks are more suit- 
able lor long-term tnve-tmeul tor indi- 
viduals lhan high grade I muds. 

To the extent that corporations raise 
new capital funiis through the sale of 
stock instead of bond.-, the effect of l h«- 
sagging of l)ond prices on general liuj't- 
11* — may be minimized. Farseeing c\ccu 
lives of railroad, pulilic utility and indus- 
trial corporations recognize the desirabil- 
ity of being in a position to raise at least 
half of their capital requirement!! through 
stock issues. Willingness of investor- to 
capitalize at the market places the earn- 
ings of favored companies on a fantasti- 
cally high basis g 
golden opportunii 
cheaply. 



such corn 
raise ne' 



■ X the eomplex < 
1 i.il and credit 



idem banking. <•;! J >i - 
me hopelessly inter- 
mingled, and each at Mini s is called upon 
to perforin the functions of the other 
Stability in the bond market will be the 
lir.-i indication of a substantial ea-iug in 
the short-term money market. 

Of course, a primary cause of the tight- 
ening ha- been an expansion of brokers' 
loans to the highest peak ill the history 
of speculation during the very year in 
which the credit base « as being narrowed 
by the net expui t ni s.'iOII .OIK) ,1)110 of 
American gold as a ])hase of t.hc redistri- 
bution oi the world's supply of the mone- 
tary metal. Federal Reserve official 
have expressed the opinion that collateral 
Inan interest rati-- will remain high until 
the public changes its mind almut tin- 
stock market. 

HOY A. YOl'NG, the genial govenioi 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who 
seeks to retain his happy smile despite 
the avalanche of criticism, discriminating 
and otherwise, ha- in recent speeches 
made it clear that conditions make Fed- 
eral Reserve iwlicies, more than Federal 
Reserve policies make conditions. 

In fundamentals, the Federal Reserve 
System has had a tripartite policy in 
I!''.'*. In the first third of the year, the 
main motif was to restrict the flow of 
credit in speculative channels, and to put 
the brakes on ppccuUtton This pc' 
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ongestion— 

high labor costs, high rents, high taxes — 

can be 
avoided 




The 

Small Town 

offers 



a solution to cost-burdened factories 



MANY factory costs are inescapable 
effects of the Factory's environment. 
Tin- factory in a congested metropolis can 
never hope to eliminate the high costs 
which congestion causes milil it chanties 
its location. 

Here, then, is the reason f or the growing 
movement of industries to small commu- 
nities. Sigh la.ves are avoided. High land 
costs are left hehind. Cramped fjuarters 
and traffic tie-ups are no longer problems. 
Labor costs decline sharply: in the small 
town a moderate wage scale means a 
greater purchasing power for the worker 
than the inflated wages which must be 



paid in the hig city. Morale — an impor- 
tant element of efficiency — is improved. 
Energy is conserved. Workers are health- 
ier, happier; their status as citizens 
is higher; and with home-owning made 
possible, they are more responsihle. in- 
terested, permanent. 

The Middle West Utilities System, pro- 
viding electric power to more than three 
thousand small communities in thirt\ 
states, has aided many industries in select- 
ing advantageous factory sites. Correspond- 
ence is invited by Industrial Development 
Department. Middle U est Utilities Com- 
pany. 72 (I csf Adams Street. Chicago. 



MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 



II /,. I anting to MlDom \Vc§r Utltmix CiiuriNT pltamr mriidon Xatioli'f Bit. 




e South by electrifying industry 
creating new investment values 



Tne Soutfi is lavored witri cheap electricity 
in unlimited quantities. Stream and steam 
power vie with one another toparc American 
manufacturing costs. 

Swiftly and surely industry is coming South 
... to lower costs and larger dividends, 
r torn hydro and steam plants, Southern ufil» 
ities are already producing annually ncarty 
3,000,000,000 KWH of electric current. 

In a single section of the South, now indus* 
tries are now locating at the rate of one 
every four days. The whole South is gaining 
wealth And building investment values at 
a fast rate. 

Caldwell k Company is a Southern invest- 
ment organisation, underwriting and dis- 
tributing sound Southern securities. "Shares 
in The South, Inc." is an investment trust 
which will interest investors desiring to 
share in the South s diversified and steady 
progress. Write for details. 

+ + We Bank on the South + + 



CALDWELL &> COMPANY 




Street 

'Nashville • Term. 




Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxvitle . Tampa 
Memphis Chattanooga . Dallas 
Greensboro New Orleans 
Birmingham Jacksonville 

Roftcr* Cald welleV»Co..Ine. 

150 Broadway, New York 
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££j3> Dry Stencils |g| 

are especially good for the 
reproduction of stylus work 
in charts, diagrams and 
drawings. Typewritten 
copy is clear and definite. 

Because you'll yet hetter re- 
sults with Arlac Dry Stencils 
we'll send you one — free. 



ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
419 Fourth Am. Pillihur t h, Prnn». 

PIhmi wud unr Tree Arlm l>ry BlMMfl !"<•* 

me on . . Iluptir oii»r. 

Name $JS 

Addrom 
My dealer r» 
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jftouine ENGRA VT.D lettrrh.r*ii» far cwpotmuri," 
njjnuf*i (urrri mi* ffhfiMt htm* art mi low mi 
LbouufiJ hu» J"r>.[ it .J . j » f i 1 1- i mir'»Cf>mmuiioo. 

Send tt[Kfl( ltd erhtjJ fof FREE ikttch ind t imp let, 
So onlijunon. Do 1 1 now 1 C »thedr» I qI Bnfr lirfMh 
Int.. ii L*nscnbcrfth Building. St. Loun. Mi noun. 
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**£%S. <^ho Loses? 
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«□* earned out through two t.%» • in re- 
discount ra tcs of mo.'i of the regional 
hanks :<n<l through an open-market policy 
of selling government securities. The poli- 
cy resulted in interludes, of draft ic liqui- 
dation of securities in Fcbniary and in 
June, lull the reactiona proved short lived 
in each raj*. 

The second plia-e of federal Rescive 
polity was manifest bttWMU June and 
Septemlier, diirini! winch mi changes were 
made in ritlivuuiii rale- ami no signifi- 
cant changes were made in open-market 
policy. Moreover, during the period ln- 
tle gold was imported or exported The 
Federal Reserve maintained a hands off 
policy toward the money market. 

The third phase came with the Fill 
season, and was marked l>y a desire to 
provide fundi" lor legitimate hu-ine-s and 
agriculture during the period of peak an 
nual requirements. 

Governor Young, in ln> address Iwfore 
the Indiana Hankers' \s-ociation, plainly 
revealed that the System would expert 
member hanks tit avail themselves >>i 

.fJIKI.lHMI.IHHl .,t I . .1. 1 ,1 Re-erve cretlll 
until the end of (In- year. The figure wa- 
sed on a\er:ige seasonal expansions in 
lenl years. In order not to encourage 
Hat ion, Mr. Young declared that thi- 
nking authorities expected l he seasonal 
increase to he |mid off after the holidays 
The inid.-iimmcr and early Fail resump- 
tion of hull speculation in securities in 
Wall Strei't was hased on anticipation 
that the Federal Reserve would follow the 
]K)licy later outlined Speculators feel 
that, credit under ]• resent conditions can- 
not bt earmarke<], and felt that the Fall 
expansion would mean that restrictive 
opera I ions against spec ulat ion would have 
to he temporarily suspended. 

Speculators expected a truce at least 
until next January, when seasonal factors 
will lend to ease the money market and 
when business and agricultural needs will 
-oiidary to Federal Reserve obliga- 
tions to prevent excessive u-e of hank 
credit in speculative channels. The spec- 
ulation of recent months has been based 
on the expectation of a breathing 8|iell 
in the contest between the Federal Re- 
serve and bull security operators. 

THE real conflict, however, is not be- 
tween \Ynll Street bulls .anil the Fed- 
eral Reserve, but between excessive In ill - 
ishliess ainl the money supply Dtimale 
factors of supply and demand will be the 
final determinants. Federal Reserve 
policy could prove a decisive factor only 
for short periods. It acts as a shock ab- 
sorber in the money market 

The inability of the Federal Reserve to 
co]>e successfully with the mounting totals 
of brokers' loans is likely to stir discus- 
sion when Congress meets. The La Fol- 
lette resolution in the last session is per- 
haps a forerunner of what may be ex- 
pected. 

Even Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
co-author of the Federal Reserve Act, has 
indicated his belief that amendments to 
the law may be necessary. He believes 
that the Act has been failing to carry out 
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TO JX*—_— -DISTINGUISH between speculation and investment 

is fundamental in the employment of money. Speculation aims at increase of capital 
with attendant risk; investment seeks mainly to conserve capital and insure normal 
income from it. No consistent progress can be made financially by those who confuse 
these divergent purposes. 

Speculation is necessary, to a degree, in the development and functioning of busi- 
ness. But the average person, with surplus funds, should hold to investment. He 
needs safety, but may lose thought of it, grasping for profit. Sometimes the profit 
is made — oftentimes not. Comparatively few can afford to speculate, or are in posi- 
tion to do it intelligently. 

Many people speculate when they think they are investing — or drift away from 
sound investment practice without knowing it. This may happen to bond investors 
who are undecided about when to buy. They lose income by waiting — trying to 
guess the trend of the market — and may have to pay more for their bonds in the 
end. Some watch for every market fluctuation — buy and sell bonds for quick profit, 
and trade from one issue to another, for the same purpose. This leads, sooner or 
later, to weakening the quality of their holdings. 

There are times, of course, when exchange of securities is distinctly advisable. 
And bond holders may benefit substantially over a period of time, in income or 
market appreciation, from purchases made when prices were lower. Nothing in 
a policy that puts security and income first, precludes profit from sound investment. 

^ |^This subject — along with other basic principles to guide investors — is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, "Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy." IVritefor booklet nf-YS 

HALSEY, STUART &, CO. 

IN COB PO H AT £ D 

CHICAGO 201 Scytb La Salle Street SEW YORK fg Wall Street PHILADELPHIA Ml Sivib Fifteenth Street 
DETROIT 601 GriraHtld Strett CLEVELAND915 F.u;U.i At taut ST. LOU 1 5 31 9 AVr/i Fourth Street BOSTON 85 De-oombire Street 
MILWAU KEE 415 £ail ff'aitr Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fi/lb Attnue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Settnd Avenue, Scuib 



£vcry 'Thursday fTfWjKg— Hear the "Old Counsellor" on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 
W-E-A-F and 30 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
■ or.U. Eastern Standard Time 9 P. M. Central Standard Time s p. m. Mountain Standard Time 
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"What is . 
bac\ of these bonds? 

When vou liuv bonds I mm The National City 
Company vou get something: more than depciid.ihle 
income anil adequate security of principal. Vnu get 
a broad choice of issues, .mil jhtsoikiI contact with 
bond men well qualified 1>> help um selei t Mutable 
oflcrings; vou get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty 1-ading American 
cities, offices interconnected l>y thousands of miles of 
private wires; you gel ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 
finally, you get the hroad benefits which come from 
dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and main- 
taining close contact with investment conditions 
lli .'houl the world. 
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The National City Company 

Xaltotial L ilt/ Ilank Building, .Wit' York 

OitiLCs or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada. Europe, 
China. Japan. India, Australia. South Amcrii'.i, Central Amcrii a and the WV l Indies. 
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DQ9DIT diwai!«riori» of the Federal 
IWrvc Art h.ivr In-clouded it* poll- 
Mnlviyitfld mm* Act, ulurh w c»- 
illv meritorious, though i ■ rh ;•- dt>- 
.c'in certain detail* wan a politiral 
>t .1, . . The Republican Partv hnd 
•d forward to the r. 1,.... ni of 

ntml Imnk, toward which idea th- 
locratic p»rtv bail lung U-rti hostile 
idMBM of twelve ri gi, 1, ,1 bunk*-, 
.limited l.y :. Federal Reserve Hoard, 
111 the nature of a j>olitiral cnnipro- 
Thc Art 1 .urdinglv net up a 
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more credit than ever hell 
Wall Street loans ineligible 
Congress gave the Fedcr; 
ihoniies a sword of lead 
sword of steel, with which 
hit inn. 

If collateral loans are eli 
count, the Federal Ite-er 
directly influence the situa 
a punitive rate on mieb 
wniilil he diMir 
on coinmercial loam. 

Another projxised change in the bw 
WQttld strengthen (lie discijilinarj' |x>wcrs 
of the Federal Kesene System. The Re- 
serve lianks now announce flat, rediscount, 
rates If instead, they announced tuini- 




hiirhcr than the rate 
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mum rate?, they rotihl usr grpatpr <lis- 
iTetion in punching recalcitrant member 
hanks which refuse to step in line and fol- 
low the central bankinc leadership. The 
Rank of England b&s this (SMretionary 
l^oiver to vary the Tate. 

One change in the Act, which officers of 
'he System have indorsed, is the raiding 
of the period lor advances on agricultural 
paper from 15 days to three months. 

Another question which will challenge 
discussion is a change in reserve require- 
ments. Some influential officers of the 
System feel that the reserve requirements 
on foreign bank deposits in American 
member banks should be raised, for they 
are a call on the nation's gold supply. 
Another important group feels that re- 
serve requirements on balances of cor- 
respondent banks should be uniform in all 
cities except New York and Chicago, 
where they should be higher than else- 
where. 

Still another clarification stiEgestcd is 
in respect to so-called time deposits, which 
have shown an enormous relative increase 
in recent years. The reserve requirement 
on time de) posits, which cannot be with- 
drawn from banks without advance no- 
tice, is much smaller than on demand de- 
posits. The relative growth in time 
depodtfl has accordingly enabled the 
banks to expand their credit, structure oui 
of all prop o rtion to increases in gold re- 
serves. Banking students feel that a dis- 
tinction should be made between time 
deposits that represent real savings and 
time deposits of corporations which are 
little different from ordinary demand 
deposits. The question of changing Un- 
reserve requirements on time deposits will 
also come up for discussion. In private 
conversation.- among bankers, the topic' i> 
already being debated. 

r( 1ST- WAR speculation is influenced by 
a new factor, the income tax law, 
tt hieh distorts ordinary relationship- and 
tends to prevent a recurrence of typical 
pre-war stock markets. There are of 
COUTH many wealthy men in the market, 
who have prodigious profits in numerous 
bonanza industrial stocks. If they would 
sell out and take profits, those who are 
in the upper brackets of the income taxes 
would have to give one-fifth of profits to 
the Federal Government as a tax. If 
i hey do not realize their profit through I 
-ale, they pay no tax. Accordingly, many 
regard the twenty per cent tax a- a 
margin, which will protect them from 
stock-market react ions. 

For example, if a stock should react 
to an amount which corresponds with 
the tax, the holder, who sat through the 
read ion, would lie no worse off than if 
he sold nut at the peak, and shared hi- 
gains with the < Jnveniment. Accord- 
ingly, other things l>cing equal, the pros- 
perous holder i- encouraged to specu- 
late on further ad\ nice- m tt inid stocks 
Conversely, tax tai lors influence holders 
promptly to take losses in |.-s favored 
-locks, for they can deduct thrir losse* 
from taxable income Thus, the tax 
factor tends to exaggerate advances, on 
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To officers of 
corporations 

The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 

L As trustee under 
mortgages and deeds of 
trust, securing bonds 
of railroad, public util- 
ity and industrial cor- 
porations. 

2. As transfer agent 
and registrar of stock, 
(/n the transfer of evtn 
a single share of stock 
there are thirty five sep- 
arate steps. Each one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; if a 
single error is made, con- 
fusion, loss of time and 
expense will result.) 

3. As deposirary under 
protective agreements 
or under plans of reor- 
ganization of railroad, 
public utility and in- 
dustrial corporations. 

4. As agent and depos- 
itary for voting trus- 
tees. 

5. As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corporations 
under action for the 
protection of creditors. 

6. As fiscal agent fur 
the payment of bonds, 
and coupons of states, 
municipalities and cor- 
porations. 



Without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest office of The 
Equitable with regard 
to any of the services 
rendered by our Cor- 
porate Trust Depart- 
ment. 



Irotect 

yourself 



against these 
costly errors 

In the transfer of even a single 
share of stock there are thirty- 
live important steps. An error in 
any one of them will result in con- 
fusion, loss of time and expense. 

By appointing The Equitable 
transfer agent the proper execu- 
tion of this phase ol business is 
assured. 

Read the column at the left... 
then send for our booklet, The 
Equitable Trust Company of Ke-ic 
Tori, Transfer Agent. 
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CHICAGO: IdS South La Salle Si. 
San FnANCMGO: Financial Center Buildms 

ATLANTA: Henley Building 
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zJXConthly ^Publications 

of interest to Investor's 

AS A TART of our reyular service to stock and 
bond buyers, we issue monthly three pub- 
lications containing current information of 
interest to investors. 



Investment Sug«estions 
Investmknt Review 

(ikEEN BihiK (O Shi 1'KITIri 



1 day of nn m l h 
15th day 111" month 
joth dav of month 



/' \ 11 u til ii-'iii thti advertitemrnt n any 
of our o/fices, checking the issues you desire, 
we shall be glad to tend you sample copies 



HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 

ElTAILIlNIO iS&t 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME PITTSBURGH 

Memhert ■if die New York, Beaton, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
ind Pituburgh Sruvlc Exchange* 



THE BED AUX METHOD OF 
MEASURING HUMAN EFFORT 
FIXES THE DEGREE TO WHICH IN- 
DUSTRIAL LABOR IS UTILIZED. 
IT IS A PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
PLACING THE RIGHT MAN ON 
THE RIGHT ]OB. 

* The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 



The application of a common aenomtnator in 
.'/•i mi.. tarn mint nj human poui-i tc./i trigi- 
nated by Chas. !i. Bedaux. •* 1 

Today, this principle 11 successfully applied un- 
der his personal control in industrial plants 



TmCios. E.IIedmxLii ui N Y.Jvc .. ThbCha*. E Bedaux Co. or Ili indii, Inc. 
NtwYfkCitj Cfittup 

Tub Chas. E. Bbijacx Co. ot Pacimc Stath, Inc . . G»ai. E. Bidaux, Ltd. 

Pnrt.'jnJ. Ore lenJm, i •it'.tnl 

SOCISTA ItaUANA BbIIAUX . . DltmCIIH BftUAUX GaSBLlACIIArT.M B H 

Turin, Inly Hmrunvr ,Gmmy 



the one hand, and to quicken reactions, 
on the other. 

POPULATION shifts as a result of 
' movement from farms to cities have 
:i direct effect 1 m recent striking changes 
in merchandising. The great mail-order 
houses, whose catalogs appealed ehictlv 
to country folk, have in the good year 
pijs ],,.,.,! rapidly opening retail store- 
in thecities to get the patronage of iirlmn 
folk. That ii the primary meaning of 
the new policy of Sears, Kocliuck & Com- 
pany, which now operates about 170 re- 
tail store-, iiu hilling HO large depart- 
ment stores. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, per- 
. > n ing the trend toward good mailt* and 
a motorized civilization, is also planning 
to put retail stores in .smaller towns, so 
that their own patrons can gel the ad- 
ditional stimulus of visualizing product- 
Tin- -mailer W ard -lore.- « ill Compete 
with its catalog, hut the management 
holies that the new store- will also com- 
pete with the catalogs of competing mail- 
order houses. 

By the end of 1928, Ward expects to 

ha\e iiu. re than I .'if 1 -tore-, and it- ulti- 
mate announced goal is 1,500, a policy 
uliich would lake the chain into small 
towns. By the end ot the summer. l.'50 
were in operation. I'nlike the older 
groups of department stores, the new 
lore- ol the two ureal mail-order hoii-e- 
eonstitute real chains, with centralized 
Imying and management. 

ONE of the principal mail-order execu- 
tives in the country told me, in ex- 
plaining the new policy of opening retail 
-lores, that the mail-order bii-iness 111 
the I'lilted State- reached ji., peak 111 

1920, The subsequent enormous increases 
in sales of Sears, Roebuck and Montgom- 
ery Ward did not represent a growth ol 
•he industry, but an encroachment on the 
-lies ni Weaker competitors, -ollle ol 

whom have since di g eoothm ed Tlu- 
movement of encroachment ha- spent 
itself, and the -tore policy is designed to 
open new avenue- lor expansion. Both 
Sears and Ward seem entirely satisfied 
with the success of the stores thus far 
opened. 

I \ 11 cord iiu v « ith Sen itoi Brookhai 1 - 
* resolution, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has alread> made preliminary 
-kirmishes in the matter of investigating 
■ liam-siore growth and methods. From 
a different viewpoint, the Department 
of Commerce is actively engaged in 
-howing small independent merchants 
htn\ to compete more effectively again-' 
the chains. Secretary W. F. Whiting, 
Herbert Hoover'.- successor, told me: 

"I think that there is a place for tin 
-mull unit in the future business of th' 
country. I know, however, that the small 
man I'ccls apprehensive at present be- 
cause? of the encroachment of chains and 
of large scale manufactures. Examina- 
tion discloses, however, that there are 
territories which the large companies can- 
not profitably cultivate. We believe that 



I he smaller man has a role lo play in 
the future if he will heighten liis effi- 
ciency. 

"Hill business has lea rim! that it has 
Iveen necessary to change its methods in 
accordance with changing conditions, and 
little luisiness must i It > I he same if it 
is to he successful. The Department of 
Commerce, through cost studies, through 
critical examination of existing methods, 
and through acting as an exchange of in- 
formation, purposes to help the small 
business man heighten hi- efficiency." 

aLTHOTJGH the inefficient merchant 
d\ win) i.'iiis id understand costs is 
doomed, mere smallness docs noi imply 
failure in the future. All the great chain- 
store executives recognize that, thru- is 
a permanent place for the small mer- 
chant of taste am. distinct ion who can 
sell his personality to his community. In 
stylo merchandise, the small man is in 
good position to compete with the chains, 
lor he can better analyze local needs and 
preferences. Style merchandise is so 
subject to mercurial chanties that it dors 
not lend itself to quantity purchases by 
chains, which are best equipped to 
specialize in stable merchandise. 

T> ANKERS have at last begun to pu It - 
O tire what they preach. They have 
begun lo analyze their own co-ts of opera 
tion, and to eliminate unprofitable ac- 
tivities. 

"In many localities," according to Paul 
P. Brown, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers' Association, ''banks have 
been enabled to pay increased dividends 
as a result of the adoption of the charge 
on unprofitable accounts. This shows 
the heavy losses: which they had been 
absorbing and the amounts of winch 
they had been depriving their stock- 
holders through loss of earnings to which 
they were entitled 

In IS or more States, the banks hav e 
during the past year reduced the interest 
paid on time deposits and this has re- 
sulted in a considerable saving to the 
banks." 

THE farmers' troubles, according to 
Dean II. L. Ho-sell, of the University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, are 
largely a.scribahle to the stream line waist . 

"I wonder," the academician remarked, 
"if we really appreciate how feed habits 
are changing. 'Slenderizing.' so fashion- 
able in certain circles, is materially reduc- 
ing the per capita use of food with ,< 
large group of the population. The 
streamline waist is bad fur the Ameri- 
can fanner." 

In a more serious vein, Dean Russell 
added : 

"One of the most, effective ways the 
hands of farm leadership could be 
strengthened would be a noupolitie.il, 
iioncmolional study of the problems of 
taxation, with the object in view of plac- 
ing this important and necessary attri- 
bute of government on a sound and mod- 
ern basis. Eighty per cent of all taxes paid 
in the United Slates is paid by real 




-ivhere executives, too. 

have ideal tiumg conditions 

^^J^aturally, you chief executives want your workmen to 
have ideal living conditions. The fact that so many industries 
have picked Oakland for their Pacific Coast branches is proof 
enough of the importance of this consideration. 

But how many of you. in considering Oakland. ..or anywhere else... • 
have thought of living conditions as they affect those immediate sub- 
ordinates of yours in whom you will vest the responsibility for the 
successful operation of your branch? 

Give men good surroundings and they will do their best work. An 
executive's state of mind is often reflected in the quarterly statement. 
Oakland, for more than economic reasons, means profit. 

Picture bill-set, winding streets, lovely homes, superb schools, effec- 
tive churches; recognize climate that invites year-round outdoor life, 
found here in widest variety, teasing golf courses, congenial clubs, 
yachting, riding, swimming, healthy diversions ad infinitum. And Oak- 
land is the center of California's great vacation land ! 

Isn't Oakland the kind of a city you'd pick for your own home? 
Think, then, of the men you'll send West! 

The Oakland Bank will gladly serve you confidentially 
in your consideration of Oakland. Write for full details 
of our service to protective Oakland manufafluringand 
distributing enterprises. 

THE OAKLAND BANK 

COMMERCIAL • SAVINGS {Established in 1867] TRUST • SAFE DEPOSIT 

TWELFTH 13 BROADWAY ■ OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

11." j. wrtiii'tt to Ttlt OlKlAND ft*NK JirV««r mfttOH ,Vnfr«m** Bn$fat** 
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Considering Merger? 

In rendering reports for inerg- 
er>. American Appraisals may 
include property valuations, 
economic reports, data for rt> 
constructing earnings state- 
ments and retrospective analyses 
of depreciation and fixed charges 
for equalizing earning histo- 
ries of the merging companies. 
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NY ARTICLE in this or any other issue of 
NATION'S BUSINESS will be reprinted at your 
request for distribution among friends, business 
associates, employes and others. 

These reprints, in attractive and highly readable 
form, are furnished at cost, plus postal charges. 

Fill in and return the coupon below and we will 
quote you cost prices in any quantity. 
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estate. When land values were ruing 
steadily the burden of taxation was not 
disproportionately severe, bin wiih tin- 
terrific deflation which has occurred with- 
in lht> last decade in farm real estate, the 
crushing weight of the land tax burden 
lias in many cases now become unbearable. 
The ratio of land t,ax to the cash rent of 
farms formerly was about 1. 10 to 1/8 ol 
the rent received, but it has now risen in 
many places to 1 .! and even 1/2 of the 
income. . . What is needed is a non- 
political study of the whole field with the 
end in view of recognizing that greater 
justice and equality will come by transfer 
of larger proportion of real-estate t axe- 
to other type.- r»( taxation." 

THE preparation of a final four-power 
plan of consolidation for all the rail- 
roads of the East, which could be sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mis- -ion, i- being delayed by further dif- 
ferences on a number of specific point- 
between the Pennsylvania and the other 
three trunk lines involved. All interested 
groups, however, expre— hope that ulti- 
mate agreement i- not tar off. 



Two British Views 
of America 

ENGL AM ' ha- di-eovcrcd that poli- 
tic-, and nut economics, will lie tie- 
ba-is 1 1 ir deciding our presidential 
election. And just by way of giving assur- 
ance that there is no novelty in this find- 
ing, an article in the London Times rule- 
out economics with saying "that never 
happens in any country: it certainly 
never happens in America." It must l>. 
that the writer believes American poli- 
tics is never adjourned, for he report - 
that 

all the careful weighing in Congress or in 
the council- of the executive of Mich ques- 
tions as the electoral advantages or dis- 
advantages of measures for agricultural re- 
lief or for flood relief m Missouri is sub- 
ordinated after all to a political tradition 
and a political appeal. The political in- 
terest, i \pt I ui the iiitn ■ tiiioual I'onn- 

does dominate, and the confused economic 
iiit-o -i- lint tlili' r >o greatly from znm 
to zone over a wide territory enter a- oie 
of many elements into a contest of party 
sentiment. 

Observed from a British watch tower, 
we provide this picture, 

The Cnitt-d Stiih - i- changing fast; the 
sense of change is acute but obscure. The 
political machinery doe- not change, and 
the presidi ntia! elect ion will proceed along 
the old lines. . . . The new abounding 
America puzzles the world Apparently it 
puzzles American politicians hardly les.-. 

lint where all is change, as in these 
States, it should not seem strange that 
we tirpa little mystified ourselves by the 
kaleidoscope of time. Possibly our po- 
litical platitudes are the only stable prod- 
ucts of oitr civilization. At least, we can 
count on them for "no yearly models, but 
continual amendment." 
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The New Age of 
Auctioneering 

(Continued from pmjt 82) 
tors of estates, institutions, investors, 
operators, speculators and builders have 
come to realize that "Honesty is the best 
policy," and that if they have confidence 
in the auctioneer they mn.-i cive him a 
free hand in conducting the promotion of 
I he sale and the actual sale itself. 

For instance, a large and wealthy land 
owner dies and leaves his heirs and the 
executors of his will saddled with a larsc 
tract of land. Taxes and interest make 
rapid progress in depleting the value of 
the equity, and the owners frequently are 
completely in the dark as to the best way 
in which to handle the disposition of the 
property. They survey the market, and 
then find that the cost of advertising and 
selling the property privately is a very 
expensive proceeding, one involving a tre- 
mendous amount of hard, driving work, 
night and day, and the uncertainty as to 
whether or not the selling campaign will 
be successful. 

He Knows the Market 

ON the oilier hand, a capable and ex- 
perienced real estate auctioneer, with 
a well-trained personnel, always has his 
fingers on the pulse of the market and is 
in the best possible position to give a 
quick answer to the question as to trhethei 
or not the property can be marketed. He 
is fully equipped to handle a short and 
snappy selling campaign and the owners 
of the properly are relieved of the han- 
dling of all the detail in that connection 

If any of the readers of this article have 
ever gone through with a private develop- 
ment and sale of a large tract of land, 
involving the supervision of hundreds of 
salesmen, the physical improvement of 
the property, the advertising and the 
actual selling, they know that a private 
sale of i lus character is no sinecure; and 
that a properly conducted public auction 

sale is the quickest and most economical 
method of converting real estate holdings 
into cash. 

To this combination of conditions and 
circumstances we owe the establishment, 
success and popularity of one of the big- 
gest businesses ill the world — a busine-" 
that has led hundreds of thousands of the 
population of the United States to home 
ownership and the investment of their 
money in a sound security, one that ibej 
themselves control and that i- not -object 
to manipulation while they retain control 

In this connection, I may state, without 
fear of contradiction, that a very lame 
part of the city nf New York and many 
other cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, would >till be vacant and unim- 
proved land had the homcscrkers of New 
York not l>een given the opportunity to 

purchase these tracts of land, 111 -icp.ir i'-' 
lots, nt public auction sales Instead, the 
homesecfceri would In- corn |>el led to u .:• 
upon the willingness and ability of the 
owners lo develop and mA\ the tracts 
by private trc.it v 



Associated Gas and Electric Company 

[Incorporated under the Laws of the Stat* of \cwYor\ f (J. S. A.) 




CAPITALIZATION 
August, 1918 



Capital Stocks and Surplus 

Equity Stocks, 2,174,691 shares without par value: 

700,000 shires Class A Stock and 300,000 shares 

Class B Stock at liquidation price $j? a share, 

1,174,691 shares Common Stock at stated value 

plus surplus but excluding reserves $45,648,607 

Cumulative Preferred Stocks, including all Convert- 
ible Obligations which are now or shortly con- 

vertihle at Company's option into preferred stocks, 

all of equal rank, Bu.084 shares without par value 

150,711 shares J). so Dividend Scries at liquidation 

price $50 a share, and 301.885 shares $6 Dividend 

Series. 285,638 shares S6.50 Dividend Series and 

116,741 shares $7 Dividend Series at liquidation 

price of Si 00 i share 78,061,300 $113,710,907 



Funded Debt 

! y c 'i and j l j , 

? r ;. Gold Debenture Bonds 88,854,100 

The aggregate of funded debt and slocks of underlying companies, in- 
cluding $17,979,500 of Associated Electric Company 4 1 ■>' , Gold Bonds, 
due 1953, outstanding with the public • $48,911,178 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

CHARLES W, BE ALL FREDERICK T. HEPBURN 

Hams, Forbes 6r Co. FT Hepburn 6? Co. 

FREDERICK S. BURROUGHS HOWARD C HOPSON 

Hams, Forbes 6r Co. Vice-President and Treasurer 

JOrfN M. DALY SANFORD I MAG EE 

Vice-President Vice-President and General Manager 

HENRY D FITCH JOHN I MANGE 

Vice-President President 

PARIS R RUSSELL 
Vice-President. National Bank of Commerce in New York 



CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS FROM 1917 ANNUAL REPORT 



Gross Earning* and Other Income $35,196,741 

Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes 18,164,655 

Net Earnings $17,031,086 
Fued Charges and Other Income Deduction* 9,074,703 

Net Income $ 7.917. 3B3 
Dividend* on Preferred Stock 3.4?3<5°7 

Balance $ 4.503.876 
Provision for Replacement and Renewal* 1,698,731 

Balance $ 1.805,145 

Class A Priority Dividend* (S100 per share) 975.7'4 

Remainder for Other Dividend* and Surplus % 1.819,431 



Copies of Annual Report Jot 1937 and Balance Sheet at May 31, 
1938 reflecting recent financing of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company are now ready 

61 Broadway, New York City 



HOW you 

heat your factory 
has a big effect on 
PRODUCTION 



In a Land that Used to Be 




What You Want 

1. You want a system tlut help* create iJc.il working 

cutidiuuns. 

2. You warn hcit quickly in the mornings. 

3. Yuu want ndc wails and Boor space clear of heating 
apparatus, 

4. Yuu want to be able to contiol heat locally. 

5. You want this with nmuuiuui steam tun. 

What No Other Heating 
System Will Give You 



1. Wi 



overhead heating tvuerm don't blow hot air 



healthful citculation of warmed air through the 
plant. They m,x the sir they heat w.Ui the cold 
str beneath. They do away with drafts. 
The air heated by Wing Units tmnUtti; therefore 
its effect is fell tmntUiaHty. Tl>e fans prevent the 
hot air from banking up under the roof. 

3- Win* Healers are ftatbtrwtitbt. They can be in- 
stalled overhead ua any type of building. Steam lines 
are overhead. 

j Each Wing Unit can be regulated independently. 

5. Since Wing Hearers emulate aU the air they heat, 
steam is not wasted iti heating the rof. 

TAr fTimg Syittm h uftryut. Study it 
kftft scat imull * healing jyttrm. StnJ 
far our ntw (aukg txfittin/MK tt m dttatL 

L. J. WING MFG. CO. 

Dept. N 

7th Ave. at 14th St. New York City 




UNIT HEATERS 
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(Contmuril from pnyc 3ii) 
rwty noticeable until about the close of 
the World War. I*oj)ijl.i t ilii had de- 
clined previously to this tune lint it w..j 
mainly owing to the rxt motion of the 
rural hamlet industries and handierafts 
and because the young nun and women 
had gone to the world outside. Once a 
hoy had a taste of war lime wages and 
hours, he registered a vow that never, 
never again would he try to grub a living 
from a Pharsalia hill.-'ide. Literally that 
entire geiniatmn was lust to the farm. 

All American District 

Till !'! v i ry many regions of farm 
t abandonment where the retreating 
American had been supplanted by a popu- 
lation of recent European origin, willing to 
accept a lower standard of living. Mtist 
frequently it is :he Pole who has done 
this. Less commonly Finns, Lithuanians, 
Russians — indeed representatives of al- 
most every nation of Europe may be 
found on these farms. But not so in 
I'harsalia. Two or three years ago ac- 
cording to a survey made by the New- 
York State College of Agriculture, there 
u.is nut a .-ingle alien i iinily in (he town- 
ship. Very recently I was told that one 

Ml two Italian families had come ill. 

In many localities in New York as well 
as New England the term "Yankee" still 
de.-ignates the native stock. In I'har- 
salia this Yankee farmer has gone but 
he has left no successor. 

Understand me, farming in Pharsalia 
even at its best, which was during the 
generation that preceded the <'ivil W ar, 
could never be called really prosperous. 

Stieli ;i golden age as I'harsalia ever had 
was represented by nothing more than 
this — that there was a time now three- 
quarters of a eentury ago, when the town 
was almost completely divided into farms 
and when on every farm was a family. 
They were a brave and hardy folk who 
uncomplainingly performed the Herculean 
labors of a pioneer hill farm, who by stern 
urn ->ity practiced to the full the Spartan 
virtues of industry and economy, who 
achieved a certain success according to 
the simple and narrow standards of their 
day. 

Because they had never heard of 
mailer and ca.-ier w ays of life they were 
well content. I find it very easy to be- 
lieve the the sum total of human happi- 
ni amonc them was no1 less than in the 
.Mirld outside In the age "f the cradle 
and scythe and Hail and hoe they man- 
aged to compete with the world but every 
mechanical advance that came to agri- 
culture made their position the more dif- 
ficult. 

What then have the vici-situd-s of the 
changing years brought to Pharsalia? As 
has been -.ml. in l'lja the population 
was almost exactly W per cent of what 
it was in Wit) 

In 10*2-1 the New York State College of 
Agriculture made an exhaustive economic 
and social survey of the town. There still 
remained i>7 farm operators as compared 



with the 2.15 farmers of 1S45. These had 
lived in the town for an average period ol 
:15 years and their age was on the average 
•IS. In other word- the young men have 
gone and it is middle aged men and gray- 
beards who hold the land. 01 the men On 
the farm-. Ml per cent hail been bom in 

< 'henango County ard nana had been bom 

outside the United States. The t.»i il 
acreage of the town »j 25,-M.Y In sixtv 
I>cr cent of the town a survey of the 
houses was made. It showed 38 occu- 
pied house-, .'ill vat ant houses and -U> 
farms where the houses had fallen or had 
burned. This was four year- ago and 
the exodus -till continues. 

Very recently mi a day in late June 
when brilliant sunshine and deep blue 
sky with now and then a wandering 
fleecy cloud made the Pharsalia hills soft 
and beautiful, I drove for many miles 
back and forth over the grass grown, 
rutted roads that thread the lulls and 
valleys of this land that u-ed to be. 

I explored long- vacant houses and 
mused beside cellar hull s and tried to re- 
construct the lives of the men and women 
who here lived and wrought and passed 
away. 

Economically Pharsalia may not bulk 
very large, but say what you will, there 
is pathos — perhaps romance — in this for- 
saken land. By the cellar holes after all 
the years certain plants still survive w huh 
speak of the efforts of these folk to bring 
to their homes and lives some little touch 
of grace and beauty. 

The lilac, the botanists say, came origi- 
nally from Per-ia, :ii least irom eastern 
Europe, but hereon these New York hill- 
lialf way around the globe from home 
each .bine it Haunts its purple bloom and 
llmgs its fragrance to the air. 

Long, Ago Deserted 

THAT same June day the jonquil still 
stared the grass around the worn door 
-tone and the little hardy old-fashioned 
tea-rose still speaks ol other days. I also 
found clumps of bleeding heart amid the 
rank grass and in many cases a familiar 
but unnamed shrub which later will be 
thickly set with white, waxy berries Like 
the lilac it persists through the genera- 
lions. I freely confess to the habit ol 
haunting neglected cemeteries and to 
dreaming I >esn!c cellar hole-. 

I say that the i p k -t i< ms pertaining to 
our many Pharsalia* scattered over the 
old northeastern states are not primarily 
economic questions. In a country a- vast 
as this with wealth and resources so in- 
calculable, it is a very small matter that 
some hundreds of thousands of farm peo- 
ple should change their mode of life or 
that some hundreds of millions of dollars 
should disappear from the assessor's rolls 
Probably we ought lobe glad that these 
people have at leng'.h given up what wa- 
always a struggle and as industrial work- 
ers bikve found for themselves opportuni- 
ties and leisure and financial rewards 
such as they could never have wrung from 
their inhospitable soil. 
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A wood that fights its own battles 
—whether you paint it or not 



EVEN without the pro- 
tection of paint, heart 
grade Tidewater Red Cy- 
press defeats weather at 
every turn. To achieve bet- 
ter appearance and even 
greater durability, paint is, 
of course, desirable. But 
artificial protection is not 
essential. 

Consider the saving this 
long-lived lumber effects in 
all construction where dur- 
ability is most severely 
tested. Consider its econ- 
omy for all construction 
where upkeep and deprecia- 
tion must be shaved down 
to the last dollar. 

In your business andinvour 
home, use this Wood Eter- 
nal. Its first cost is your 
last cost. It knows no rc- 




Htrr'i a rati "arid tat." Cyfrtu ii tutd 
mart than any othtr KtmJ ftr dfiJt lank, 
Wttt'CI-tr mtttt mmuurr %f any 

nalu", ipit'fy TiJtMitr itrJ Cypru. 

placement or repairs. After 
you build, you will never 
have to pay another carpen- 
ter's bill. 

As an experienced investor, 
as a shrewd purchaser, you 
will, of course, want to test 
this durable wood. But for 
exterior uses be sure you 
get "heart grade Tidewater 



Red Cypress," for there are 
different types of cypress. 
The finest qualities are 
found only in the "coastal 
type" red cypress grown on 
the lower Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. 

"Money Saved for Build- 
ers" — sent free. Complete 
data on Tidewater Red Cy- 
press, and suggestions for 
cutting down the operating 
expenses of your business 
and your home, await you 
in "Money Saved for Build- 
ers." This interesting book- 
let will be sent free on your 
request, together with a 
pamphlet on the industrial 
uses of this long-lived wood. 

Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association, Barnett 
Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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WHAT rVK BU N READING 

«» WILLIAM PfiATHER 
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Quotable Quotes 

of the Month 

There a not a state that could not reduce taxes 
if its activities were pared down to th< funda- 
mentals for which government exists. 

L. (, HARDMAN. 
Coirr»»r »/ i 

Ir SOU cannot bnng the principles of religion to 
bear upon the things of business, then business 
loses its moral character and its charm. 



or 



be two sat down," relates lliruv 
yWlii* «iiil Mr Morgan 
lticly. "that your fatbrr wants to 
Ins Minnesota ore pn>|>criic* tmi 
uthorued you to set for linn How 



Mr Rockefeller rose from bp 
chair anil, in an even lone, n*- 
plied: 

"It is true I am autliorizitl 
i" stieak for rav father in such 
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a deep vision toward their own fellow 

BF.NITO MUSSOLINI 



We live tn an age renowned for its emcie 
but ... it builds an $8,000,000 moving pic 
temple in which to show thirty-cent pictures 

H. E. LUCCOCK, 

I'rntrnor, Yah l } nu truly 

America is not dollar-mad in the miser's man 
It is activity-mad. It likes the game of busir 
and it keeps score m dollars. 

PALI M. MAZUR. 

f.i nnnmlit 
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"And what did Mr Mor 
(tan say?" quietly asked Mr 

Rockefeller MM his ron Tr- 
pealed his remarks. 
"Mr. Morgan said nothing. 



"I picked up my hat an.l, 
bowing as courteously as I 
know how, I «aid 'If that is 
:ill, Mr Morgan, 1 bid you 
good afternoon,' and walked 
out. Did I do right?" 

Mr. Rockefeller meditated 
for an instant nod replied 
thoughtfully: 

"Whether what you said 
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e(I a cold potato. !!.- genius ns a 
aneier and manufacturer is iindeni- 
lile, but one seeks vainly fur the qunli- 



tie formation of the 
Corpora t ion, J. P. 
liat he ought to ae- 
er ore properties in 
to "round out" the 



Bf Rockefeller was 
*r, but plMMd that 
1 business, and that 
in t ho h.'in-U of his 



Hcnr> Cliy Trick, the Man.t.y George -<•". O- 'r Morgan, therefore, 

Hmcv. Charles Scanner's Son* \'cw invited John D. Jr., to eall, and at 
York. *5 the appointed hour, the voting man — he 



explained his view, he unexpectedly 
asked Friek to represent him in the 
transaction. 

The price which Rockefeller received 
was ?;»,0iiH.O0o more than the "out- 
side figure." A few years later it de- 
veloped that the price was really vcrv 
low. 

FOLLOWING the launching of the 
* United .States Steel Corporation, 
then- was trouble. The stock (tank 
slowly The bottom was reached in 
January. l!>04, when the common 



YOUR BEST 

CUSTOMERS 

your competitors 
best prospects 






WHEN vou fish, you go where 
you believe fishing to be 
good. When you hunt, you go 
where you think there is game. 
When you are after business, you 
go where business is. Fishless 
streams, gameless country, arid 
markets are not knowingly sought 
by any man with a predilection for 
results. 

It is ohvious then why your best 
customers are your competitors' 
best prospects. They are known 
producers of rich profits. The 
keenest directing minds, the most 
resourceful salesmen combine their 
efforts to divert these profits into 
a competitive till. 
Whether this diversion will be 
prevented depends not altogether 
upon your ability to out-think and 
out-sell your competitors, but 
largely upon the loyalty of your 
customers. How strong is the bond 



by which you hold them? If you 
render a satisfactory service, if 
your goods fill your customers' 
needs, you have established the 
basis of loyalty, it is true. But 
don't forget that loyalty is strength- 
ened tenfold by friendship. 
To keep your customers make 
them feel this personal relationship. 
Make them feel your own friend- 
liness. You can do it through 
Remembrance Advertising. 
Remembrance Advertising is the 
friendliest advertising in the world. 
It is friendly both in expression and 
in intent. Let us tell you about it 
— how it fills a gap in the campaigns 
of corporations spending millions 
in national advertising— how it does 
a complete advertising job for the 
small business concern. Send for 
booklet. A Remembrance Advertis- 
ing plan for your business will be 
outlined on request. No obligation. 



SAULT STE. MARIE - CHICAGO 



NEW YORK " SAN ITIANCISCO - HAVANA - MEXICO CITY 



HONOLULU 



.OWN & BIGELOW 

Remembr dn c e Advertising 



BhuwM it Bn.hi.ow. Dept. M, St. PjuI, Mnwictuta 

I'l. ii- outline Rrmemhrancc Atlvcrri'-.inij p]jn for my buiincts, and send hook let. 
No ubjigatton incurred. 

N j mc . w 
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When Drys arepj^f 

But not , 0± 
"All Wef ^ 




ET" or "'DRY" problems 

are not always mailers of politics. Sometimes 
inaiiv limes -they arc mailer* of proper hu- 
midlfication. Manufacturing volume, profits and 
ipiality of product Interest manufacturers— and 
it is in these fields that properly designed hu- 
inidilieation systems have proven iheiusi lves, 

ferk^ pray Iliimidifnat ion Systems aild mois- 
ture as ami only when needed; compensate for 
the natural drying-out process that is going on 
in nearly everv factor) . 

A particular problem to which you have 
not yet found the answer may not he insur- 
mntitilahle. < >ur engineers have helped to solve 
many such. 

The value of IVk^ prdy humidifieai ion and en- 
gineering skill is evidenced in several thousand 
installations, covering dozens of industries. 

Write for portfolio of humidification facts 
showing what fVkg pray installations have done 
for other industries. 

ParkQ prav 

Humid i fir at ion Systems 

Parks - Cramer Company 

975 Main Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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struck SVi and the preferred came close 
to 50. Business was bud und the com- 
pany was not earning its dividends. 
Rumors mentioned a receivership. 

At this jnnrture an incident oreurreil 
winch showed that great men hour bur- 
dens in proportion to their greatness. 

Morgan, fearful, consulted Fnck 
Fric k recommended stoppage of the divi- 
dends on the rommon stock, reduction 
of dividends on the preferred, and com- 
plete roorganizationoftheopcratitig force. 

Morgan agreed to all suggestions ex- 
cept that relating to preferred dividends. 
Tears (OM to his eyes, and he said that 
if the dividends were not paid on the 
preferred stock he could not face going 
downtown on the following day. 

All turned in, and aided by good 
fortune, earnings picked up. Ik-fore the 
close ni I'.HMi, tlie preferred had climbed 
from 50 '4 to 113.'/j ami the common 
from 8J4 to 50 %. 

So overwhelming were the problems 
incidental to the formation and estab- 
lishment of the Steel Corpor.it ion that 
one wonders that Morgan ever hail the 
courage to tackle another consolidation 



pKANK RENTS "Political Beta lor 

* is the liest handbook on politic- that 
has U-on published since "The Prince" 
by Machiavelh — at least it is the best I 
have read! The author prop e rty de- 
scribes the contents in a sub-title "The 
heretofore unwritten laws, customs and 
principles of politics as practiced in the 
Knifed States." It is? a rollicking book, 
full of meat for those who mikst take 
politics seriously, and full of amusement, 
for those who are indifferent to jobs and 

jobholders. 

Frank Kent, the author, is a writer 
on politics for the Baltimore Sun He 
is highly regarded in Washington and 
Baltimore. His ability to write lucidly 
and candidly a Unit the great and near- 
great is exceptional. Kent's dry humor 
and utter simplicity of statement make 
readable chapters. But no reader should 
quit short of the last, two chapters be- 
cause in those pages he telk lis that 
politicians, mean and dull as they may 
lie, are no worse than the rest of us, and 
lie vouchsafes that, in his opinion, poli- 
tics i- a.- clean and upright, as other pro- 
fession.il life, and that the state's business 
is conducted as efficiently as private busi- 
ness, which may not be saying much, but 
u indicates that Kent, is not ashamed to 
associate with politicians. 

The chapter headings are so instruc- 
tive ami indicate so clearly the charac- 
ter of this treatise, that the best of them 
nre given here: 

Party regularity the first essential. 

There is no nourishment in fighting 
the machine. 

The art of seeming to say something 
Without doing so. 

What happened to the candidate who 
would be courageous and candid. 



'Political Behavior, by Frank R. Kent. 
William Morrow & Company, New 
York. WHO. 



Give them a good show. 

Prosperity absorbs nil criticism. 

Corruption not really :i pnrly linbility. 

Give them '"Hokum." 

When the water reaches the upper 
derks, follow the rats. 

Never handle a hot poker on the 
front porch. 

It does not pay to buck the business 
interests. 

The floaters hold the real power. 

Live up to the law and he licked. 

Play the game with the gang. 

When they stop writing about you 
you're dead. 

Don't worry about the women. 

The instability of political enmities. 

Kent, confesses that the rules for politi- 
eal success laid down will not always work; 
they work about ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred. For example, in ninety- 
nine campaigns the women's vote is mean- 
ingless — they vote as the men vote. The 
professional politicians handle the wo- 
men now as they did before woman suf- 
I'raec was adopted. 

Most of the voters can be depended 
upon to vote according to prejudice, race, 
religion, class. The one great, mistake of 
B candidate is to impose upon his con- 
stituents the necessity for real mental 
effort, in other words to make them think. 
Nor may he let them get the idea that 
he is wealthy, or buys his clothes in Lon- 
don, or comes from "a tine old family" 



OUPPOSE your rival attacks your per- 

0 ennnl record, in fact, has "the goods on 
you." 

Mr. Kent's advice: "The rule is to de- 
clare that your opponent is trying to 
ruin your reputation in the community 
where you have so long lived. The rule 
is to bring in your wife and children, 
to say that you do not mind this effort 
to vvreck your good name yourself; you 
can stand it but they cannot. The rule 
is to tell how you left your wife home 
in the morning weeping when she read 
that 'cruel editorial' and saw that 'bru- 
tal cartoon' in the newspaper, which is 
determined to drive you out of public 
life. ... If this helplessness before news- 
paper attacks can be gotten squarely be- 

1 ip' the people it will do more than any- 
thing else to pull a candidate 'caught with 
the goods' out of the hole." 

Kent misses nothing. For example, take 
the pocket handkerchief trick which un- 
used so successfully by a successful can- 
didate for governor of Kansas, From 
relatives and friends he collected dozens 
of torn and frazzled handkerchiefs all of 
which were carefully laundered. 

Each night when addressing the farm- 
ers he would work himseif up into a good 
sweat and reach for a handkerchief to 
mop his brow. Out would come a frayed 
and torn one so carefully planted. 

"My, my," he would say in surprise, 
"just look at that handkerchief — all 
torn and worn out. That certainly was 
careless in my wife to let me go off with 
a handkerchief like that — all worn out 
— and I have plenty of good ones. It cer- 
tainly was careless of her to do that. Ill 




To The Far Frontier 

No postoffice is too far away in the 
purple sage to receive and distribute its 
quota of dividend checks to the real owners 
of our American industries. 

The investment of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the securities of our 
public utilities, representing the savings of 
many thousands of people, is one of the 
most significant economic tacts of our day. 
It is practical public ownership. 

More than fifty thousand thrifty people, 
most of them customers, are stockholders 
of this Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
Other thousands own the bonds of these 
companies. 

This is a powerful influence for sound 
management and prudent financing. 

An Industry That Never Shuts Down 



American Water Works^Fiectric Company 
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"Business Without a Buvcr," etc., have 
btirml up the imagination of advertis- 
ing men so that statement* like the fol- 
lowing are apj>earing in the journals of 
the trade: 
"Even- time an American consumer 

old rugs, last year's suit and old good* 
of anv description, instead of the newest 
product* of our talxiratorios, science and 
factories, he is tightening the brake band 
around the American wheel of progress 
and is retarding our standard of living." 

The quotation is from an article by 
J. George Frederick in Advertising <t* 
Selling. 

Mr. Frederick accepts the thesis of 
Foster and C'atchings that the wav to 



—or two weeks'" 
two men or four 
men 

What takes two or three weeks with 
plaster walls, can be finished in two 
days with Circle A Partitions. 
Handy men" erect Circle A Parti- 
tions — no skilled help is required. 
I hese attractive ollice walls lit together 
simply and strongly. There are but seven 
parts to each seven-loot unit. The top 
unit — to make a ceiling-height parti- 
t ion — slides secu rely i n to the seven-foot 
unit, making one solid section from 
ceiling to floor. 

And, these walls are solid. There is no 
raiding when a door slams to — no sway- 
ing when a strong cross-draft is blowing. 
"Partitions" should interest you. Send 
lor it today — no obligation. It can 
show you how better looking, more 
practical, private offices are inexpen- 
sively obtained. 

CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
056 South 25th Snort. Newcastle, Indnna 
Nfu. Offut 
F-mm Lou & Tnm Bid*.. 475 Fifth Awe., New Yolk 

Circle @ 
Partitions 

SECTIONAL • MOVABLE 
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.-igns frequently. Don't 
Build for a year or two. 
of last year's automobile, radio, phono- 
graph, house, apartment, printing press, 
dress suit, plus fours, banjo, saxophone, 
washing machine, ioeloss refrigerator, 
alarm clock, and trick ash tray. Keep 
gootls moving. 

Take England as a horrible example. 

"Wo can see in F.ngland the dn tdl'il 
results of slow obsolescence," says Mr. 
Frederick. "They like to make suits that 
can't wear out, automobiles that run for- 
ever, and inventors who have to fight to 
make their obvious impro\ 'ciw-ut> appre- 
ciated. The result is a low standard of 
living and idle factories." 

Mr. Frederick estimates there are 20- 
000,(100 people in the Tinted States who 
have the tnonev to buv new model- and 
newer as rapidly as they are de- 

veloj>ed. By acquiring the new models 
and turning in their old ones tliev would 
do a double sen ire. The purchase of 
(he new model would help employment, 
and the old model would go into the 
market at a low price which would bring 
happiness into the life of some twor fam- 
ily that otherwise would be denied the 
joy of an automobile, radio, phonograph, 
nr vacuum cleaner. 

It occur-- to me that those 20,000,000 
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a voung lawyer walked 
ertimng agency. He 

0 the advertising bust- 
le asked him why. 

io said. "1 went to law 
y father was a lawyer, 
the I "est firms in New 

1 that the law isn't at 
lens as it was when my 
law twenty years ago 
tipanies were licing put 

production. A oon*>- 
k working on the most 
iness. But. today pro- 
I. Distribution is the 
And the advertising 
icart of it. That ? why 



The foregoing incident is taken from 
"This Advertising Business"* by Roy S. 
Durstine. The young man may have 
l>een wrong in his diagnosis. Young 
men offer all kinds of reasons for want- 
ing to get into advertising. One of the 
major jobs of an advertising executive 
is interviewing intelligent young men 
who arc Irving to break in 

"So that Mm won't Ik- discouraged let 
me tell you something," -.ml an old agency 
man to one of these applicants. "Get- 
ting your tir-t job will be the toughest 
work you'll ever do in the advertising 
business." 

And (hat's probably true. The sup- 
ply of would-be advertising men far ex- 
ceeds the demand. But that, will not 
discourage the young men who belong 
in advertising. 

When they get in they will like it for 
(he same reason that Hoy Durstine likes 
it. because as he says "It is the hardest, 
most interesting, most ev;u>|>erating, 
satisfying, worthwhile and exciting busi- 
tu-ss thai ever engaged the time and tal- 
ents of a group of people." 

Mr. Durstine's liook is exceedingly 
readable despite "the great disorder" to 
which he confesses in the introduction. 

Chapter 23 entitled "Must We Con- 



'Is Progressive Obsolescence the Path 
Toward Increased Consumption? by 

.1 George Frederick Adfrrfixtng A 
.S'i lliiin. New York 43 a year. 



This Advertising Business, by Roy S. Dur- 
stine. Charles Scribner's Sons. New 
York. *3. 
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fer?" is alone easily worth the price of 
adrrrtBaon. Other business follies at- 
tacked by Mr. Durstine arc telephone 
manners, business luncheons, "personal 
calls," and golf games with customers. 



I F you've ever wondered what adver- 
* tising is all about, you 11 never get a 
clearer or shorter answer than Mr. Dur- 
stine offers. 

"It's like this," he says. 

"A radio manufacturer has a labora- 
tory in which he works with his engineers 
to perfect a receiving-set. They theorize, 
they experiment, and linully they pro- 
duce by hand something which satisfies 
them. 

''They know that a great many people 
would like to have a radio set like that 
if it could be offered at a reasonable 
price. But they also know that if each 
set is made by hand, like the original 
model, it must cost a great deal of money. 

"So the manufacturer designs and 
builds some automatic machinery. One 
piece of this machinery may cost fifty 
thousand dollars. He builds several. 

"Now, he can produce these sets 
rapidly and at a very reasonable price. 
Homes are waiting for them in Florida 
and Oregon, in California and Maine. 

"What makes him think that he can 
move these sets from his machines into 
(hose homes? What gave him confidence 
to invest in that laboratory, in auto- 
matic machinery, in that factory space? 
What induces him to invest in salesmen 
to tell the retail merchants everywhere 
that a radio set with his name on it 
will soon be ready? 

"He knows that if his set is properly 
made and sensibly priced, plenty of peo- 
ple will buy it, if he tells them about it. 

"So he tells them — and that's adver- 
tising." 



We Sell Abroad 

ABETTER SALESMANSHIP" is 
chief among the reasons given by 
_Sir Joseph Davies for the ob- 
M-rvnl predominance of American car- in 
the British dominions. When writing in 
the London Daily Mail, he asserted that 
although the British < i rs have a patriotic 
good will to help their cause, can compete 
in price, are soundly built for long use, 
and have the tariff advantage, "the Amer- 
icans are s-ellmi: lour cars to our one." The 
explanation is in the sales policies, for 

in every town, lure- or small, in our domin- 
ions, you find at tin im-inr depots, ready 
for trad and sale, all the leading make* 
of American care. You can on the spot 
make nrruiigcniriits fur c.i-li down or pay- 
ment by instalment.*, ami you can drive 
your purchase home. If you arc deter- 
mined to Inn an Knuli-li car. ten to mn 
you nuisl order it from Rutland ami Im 
in hope that it will come soon. 

The American policy— ami it i'h the pol- 
icy ihut is securing the biiMness — is: take 
your goods to the buyer's door. The Bnt- 
M policy follows too much tin line of 
trying to veil from catalog- and dci-criptiou- 



Drying Costs 
Can Be Reduced 

as the cost records of more than 
a thousand manufacturers prove 



Previous advertisements of Louisville 
Dryers in this publication have re- 
ported fuel savings of 61%, labor 
savings of 76% and space savings of 
83%. They have told how these 
dryers have paid for 
themselves the first 
year of operation by 
effecting such econ- 
omies. 



To those who do not 
yet know this 40- 
ycar-old company, 
the oldest exclusive 
builders of rotary 
ci.-yers in America, 
these claims seem 
almost impossible of 
belief. "Too good 
to be true," some 
have called them. 
Yet every state- 
ment is substantiated by the cold 
figures of manufacturers* cost records. 



5 Ways 

cut drying costs 

J The first way U to permit 



to 



ufacturers among fifty different in- 
dustries can attest to the ability of 
the Louisville Drying Machinery 
Company to cut drying costs to the 
bone. The list of users of their dryers 
is a blue book of 
far-sighted manu- 
facturers who fight 
present day competi- 
tors with lower pro- 
duction costs. 



Louisville I>rying Engineer* 
to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louu.vUlg Dryer which will . . . 
^\ Cut fuel expense from one- 
Ci third to one-half in many 
case*. 



3 Deliver dried material «m- 
linuousty. thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 

4 Cut the number of attend- 
ants needed to one in nuist 
instances. 

5 Reduce the amount of floor 
£pacc required as much a- H0'. r c . 



In fact, more than a thousand man- you. 



Regardless of how 
well satisfied you 
may be with your 
present drying proc- 
ess, it will pay to 
consult with a Louis- 
ville Drying Engi- 
neer. Such a con- 
sultation, either by 
mail or personally, 
will in no way obli- 
gate you; the economies he may be 
able to point out may mean 
thousands of dollars a year to 




LOUISVILIyE 

DRYING MACHINERY 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated 
Hull St. and Haxter Ave. 

l-ouitville, Ky. 
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THE BROOKS COMPANY. 

1235 Suprliof Avfrntr, 

Cta»elsnd. Ohio 

Of course I'd like my record keeping to 
be faster 2nd more economical. 
I'll read your story. 

Name 

Business 

Address 



This 
tells it! > 



SEND FOR YOU 

>7 
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COf Y NOW 

IF you know what your records 
cost you . . . and IF you'll read 
the brief message of this folder 
. Vou'll see a plain way to borh 
betterment and saving. 




ISUALIZERS 

WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 



A Christmas Gift for 

Your Son — and You 



Wh.it more constructive training for 
that boy of yours — what more cone 
plete and refreshing recreation for 
your own idle moments — than the 
joy of "making things"' 

Ar-Con Utilitool adds immeasurably 
to the possibilities for such worth- 
while enjoyment. A complete home 
work shop — not a toy. nor a make- 
shift, but a substantial, well built 
outfit which enables even a novice 
to turn out work of the highest qual- 
ity with gratifying speed atiJ accu- 
racy. 




AIR- DP N 



A ; ■wertul mot' <r !nv.-n lathe is 
the foundation unit, supplemented 
by circular-saw table, jig and scroll 
saw, sanding disc and table, and 
grinding and bulling wheels The 
rumor is 1 > H K. of the . tficicnr repulsion-induc- 
tion type, and is fitted with SKE Kill bearings. 

Truly a Christmas gift of life long usefulness 
and enjoyment for your son — and you. Mail 
the coupon for complete Jescriptive matter. 

THE 

AR-CON TOOL COMPANY 

500 Fasscir Street 
TOLEDO - - OHIO 



may be purchased complete, iff in any com- 
fnndiiim of units, to ufiicli others may he added 
late Circular gices /ull Jeuils, inth prices 
■irid terms. 



THE AR-CON TOOL COMPANY 
joa Fassett Street. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Please mail complete descnption and 
prices of Ar-Con Utilitool 



Name 

Street Address. . 
City and State . . 



A "Practical" Socialist 

(Confinuerf from page 17) 
tivc and courage as- to ask the Govern- 
ment to undertake ,-iny project thnt priv- 
ate enterprise really believed could be 
made successful ? 

If business men lielieve, as most of 
them profess to, that Government man- 
agement is sure to be inefficient, how 
ran they believe that government man- 
agement of the barge line will bo effi- 
cient enough to make it a success? 

li the Government, does make a suc- 
cess of it, why have the barge line 
taken over by private enterprise? Why 
not have the Government only continue 
to own and operate it, and then see ii 
the Government, cannot also make a 
sneers* in manufacturing, mining and 
other lines of business'* 

If socialistic policy in the field of 
transportation is desirable, why not in 
all lines of business? 

It is easy to understand why the Gov- 
ernment should get out of a business in 
which it makes a failure, but will not 
private enterprise show a great deal 
of imprudence if it stays out of the barge 
business until it has been made a suc- 
cess ;it the expense of the tax-payers, 
and then tries to grab it in order to get 
the profits? 

What Makes a Failure? 

THERE arc still other questions that 
may be asked of business men who are 
backing government ownership and 
operation of the large line. 

What evidence will lie required to show 
that it is a failure'' What will be done 
with it if it is a failure'' No answer ever 
has been made to these quest ions by either 
the business men or the politicians who 
have got the Government to engage in 
transportation, 

If the measure of success or failure 
is to lie merely the freight rates charged, 
nd not the total capital and operating 
costs incurred as compared with the 
service rendered, then plainly the Gov- 
ernment may incur heavy losses to lie 
pah) from taxes without the experiment 
being held a failure. Furthermore, with 
municipalities throughout the Mississ- 
ippi Valley investing sutistantial amounts 
of public money in water terminals, it 
seems certain that even though, meas- 
ured by ordinary economic and business 
standards, the experiment could l»e con- 
clusively demonstrated to be a failure, 
it would be extremely difficult to get 
the barge service abandoned, or even 
to prevent it from being extended. 

Government ownership and operation 
of a barge line is just as socialistic as 
government ownership and operation of 
steamships on the ocean, although busi- 
ness men are trying to get the Govern- 
ment to sell its ocean steamships while 
favoring extension of its barge line 
operations. It is just as socialistic ns 
government ownership and operation of 
railways would l»e. As it involves the 
Government in direct competition with 
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Miracles In Wood 

that save millions of dollars for 
Business Men every year 



How llie lumber industry 
provides a complete techni- 
cal service . . . Available to 
all users of wood 



A GREAT dam is being huilt in 
4 \ Colorado. S|MH'iul w tH.nl concrete 
forms art- needed. Ami a IiiiiiIht expert 
is hurriedly called into consultation. 

Houston wins . . . and a great conven- 
tion hall must be erected. Speed . . . 
economy . . . permanence . . . arc the 
problems of construction. And again 
a lumber specialist is called upon 

Au electrical manufacturer has trouble 
with acoustics. And a lumber expert 
helps him solve the problem. 

In countless channels of endeavor, 
technicians of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association are perform- 
ing "miracles in wood" . . . saving 
millions of dollars for business men 
every year. 

From dwellings to airplane hangars. 
From a yacht to a tremendous factory 



These 1? great association* affili- 
ated with the National Association 
maintain Nervier organizations that 
coordinate with the Qenvral technical 
service of the National staff: 

California Red Wood Association, San 
FrancHco. Calif. — Redwood 

California While & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers AktocluU Ion. San h' rune I am, 
Calif. - California Pines, White P| r 

Hardwood Manufacturer* Institute, 
Memphis, Ten 11. Oak, Gum, South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine AitKOvlatlnn, Nor- 
folk. Va. — North Carolina Pine 

Northern HemlrKk 0c Hardwood Manu- 
facturer* Association, Oihkoj.lv Wf«. 
— Hemlock. Maple. Birch and North- 
ern Hardwoods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. — White Pine, 
Norway Pine 

Southern Cypres* Manufacturers Asm- 
elation, Jacksonville, Fla,— Cypress 
and Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, NewOrleana, 
La. — Loon Leaf and Short Leaf South- 
ern Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman's Association, 
Seattle, Wash.— Douglas Fir. Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland. Ore. — Pondoua Pine, 
Idaho White Pine. Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. New York. N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, 111. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shlnflle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, 
Vancouver. rs C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, MernphJs, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers* Association, 
Chicago. III. 
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'American Standard Lumber from 
America's Beat M ; II- 




Largt AlUVotxl Exhibition Hall — Mote Wood Roof Construction 



building. From kiln drying to the maxi- 
mum spans fur joists and rafters . . . 

No problem is too difficult, no question 
too unusual . . . it's the task of these men 
to give the answer. They know wood 
technology and lumber engineering. And 
they're ready and willing to help you in 
any possible way they can. 

What this Service is 
. . . What it Does 

This consulting service has been spon- 
sored and developed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
17 great Affiliated Associations ... to 
save time and money for manufacturers, 
shippers, carriers, builders and other 



users of wood, present or potential. 

These consultants may be able to help 
you improve your product. They may 
save you money in lumber-handling 
methods. 

They may work out production econ- 
omies, or evolve more satisfactory 
methods of shipping your goods. 

Wherever lumber enters, or should 
enter, your business . . . these lumber 
authorities can help you. 

Clip the coupon below ... for interest- 
ing booklets describing lumber — and 
this special service. 
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National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association 

WfaUxsgtos, D. C. 
Mail Coupon for interesting Lumber Booklet* 

National Lumber Manufacturers m Ion 

t.it-pt. lit. Transportation Uldft. . Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please kchi! me. Free, a copy of the bookI«-r 
checked below. 

□ 100 Lumber Consult unts m Your Service 

□ Information on Lumber und Where to Find It 

Name _ 

City — Mate: ! . 
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omorrow 

you may face a plant or 
branch location decision 

Don't gamble with "hunches." Get this free book of vital 
facts now.' Erie offers a rare combination of economic 
and «jeo<;ra|>liir advantages, know the fundamentals that 
brought General Electric here. **5 (ireat Advantages" — 
sponsored by leading Erie business men- tells t he full story. 
It's free to forward-looking executives. Send the coupon. 



JERIE 

PENINSY LVAN I A 

RuieCiiamiu u ofCommkrce n^,. 

F-rte. Ptnna. 

Plt-:iw m-iiiI u ropy of your booklet 
"5 <ireal Advantage*." 
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the railways, it violates the principle 
generally accepted l>y business men, 
that the Government should not cngago 
in compel it.iun with its citizens. 

Why, then, do so many business men 
favor it? They do so because they be- 
lieve it will "cheapen transportation" — 
for themselves. They believe it. will 
carry freight at lower rates than the 
railways can afford to carry it. But 
the true measure of the cost of trans- 
portation by a barge line owned and 
Operated by the Government, on a water- 
way improved and maintained by the 
Government, is not merely the freight 
rates it charges shippers. 

The true measure is the freight rates 
charged, plus the operating deficit — if 
any — incurred by tho Government; plus 
interest on the Government's investment 
in the barge line; plus interest on its 
investment in (he waterways; plus an 
amount of taxes upon the Government's 
total invt^tmcnt corresponding with the 
taxes that the railways have to pay upon 
their investment. 

Cheap, but Not for AH 

NOW, of course, if the taxes the public 
may have to pay in order to make 
Government operation of the barge line a 
"success" are to be disregarded, it may 
re.-ult in greatly "cheapening transpor- 
tation" to the shippers, but perhaps not 
to the public. Any transportation line, 
including a railway, can carry freight 
at very low rates if it can get the public 
to pay larce parts of the costs of trans- 
portation in taxes. Hut how aliout the 
effect on taxes? Curiously enough, in 
-pitc of all the complaints we hear about 
high taxes, no booster of the project ever 
has attempted to estimate the cost to the 
taxpayers. 

It is generally agreed by business men 
that the growing burden of taxes, and 
the increasing tendency of the Govern- 
ment to interfere and engage in business, 
are twin menaces to our welfare. 

I repeat that business men themselvt 
are chiefly responsible for these men- 
aces. They are constantly promoting 
schemes on a local, state and even na- 
tional scale to increase governmental 
expenditures rind thereby taxes. 

Business men are constantly backing 
projects for increased governmental in- 
terference and competition with othe 
peoples' business. They do these thing 
in their supposed self-interest. By doing 
them, however, they usually, in the lone 
run, work contrary to their own interes 
and that of everybody else. They hav 
to help pay the increased taxes 
they make necessary, and they set pr 
cedents, hy promoting government inter- 
ference in other peoples' business, th 
are used to justify similar interference 
their own business. 

And thus they go on, year after year, 
increasing taxes while denouncing the 
politicians liecause taxes are high, and 
helping to establish a socialist state while 
talking at their luncheons and dinners 
and conventions against socialism and 
socialistic policies. 
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M T ION'S BUS I 

Plea for Inefficiency 
in Government 

(Continued from page 22) 

•i profit no one wants it. Either way 
the Government hold-; on to it." 

One of the conspicuous instances on 
the other side of this account, as lie 
.-hows, is the management of the airmail 
service by the Boel Office Department. 
No private contractor wanted to take 
the risks of carrying the mail so the 
Post Office Department carried the mail 
in its own planes until an experiment 
had been turned into an operating com- 
monplace. Then it got out of the busi- 
ness. But this does riot happen often 
in the government service. 

Perhaps he has made good his argu- 
ment that government competition with 
private enterprise is unprofitable to the 
Government in the long run. Perhaps 
not. It miiihl he amplified indefinitely 
But he had a far more serious charge 
in mind when he declared that "the best 
public servant is the worst one." When 
he made his "plea for inefficiency in 
government." He sees in the super- 
rilicient chief of a government bureau 
an agent who is unconsciously aiding in 
transforming our republic into a social- 
ised democracy. 

''That transformation will probaMy 
come, anyhow," he mused. "Maybe 
nothing can stop it." 

Centralization Everywhere 

THF centralization of business makes 
for the centralization of government. 
It is easier for the Department of Com- 
merce to talk turkey to the National 
\>socirition of Fare Brick Makers than 
to rouse each owner of a brickyard out 
of his sleep. The Treasury feels the 
pulse of the country more easily be- 
cause the banks are largely grouped. 
I luring the war it seemed desirable to 
bind the railroads in one sheaf. That 
experiment was not wholly successful. It 
headed too directly toward government 
ownership. 

"But if it had been successful," asks 
Ferguson, "if the roads had been as ef- 
ciently Operated 8S the men who de- 
vised that plan hoped they would be. 
do you think they would ever have been 
unbound? 

"And if the roads were being oper- 
ated by the Government today would 
they have strengthened the hand of the 
administration in power — or the govern- 
ment, if you like il ih.-it way — or not "" 
He foresees — -fears, if you like that 
better — the lime when our loose ends will 
be drawn together in a tight govern- 
mental knot. "In a socialized democ- 
racy." 

It is evident to him that, if the busi- 
ness of the country is concentrated in a 
few hands and if the Government of the 
gountry is held in u few other hands the 
few bands on the one side will play with 
the few hands on the either. The rest of 
us will have nothing to do but go Bating 




Mem Spain, fourth, wnlmiett nation m Europe, is on the 
threshold of an era of tremendous industrial and economic prog- 
ress. ( »ie.it undertakings are being organized, works of excep- 
tional importance are under -way, and already new industries are 
Nourishing. 

Barcelona, greatest seaport on the Med; terranean, Southern 
gateway to Europe, One of the most progressive commercial cities 
in tlie world, invites industrial and commercial America to par- 
ticipate in a great International Exhibition By Industry, Commerce 
ana Art, under the patronage of His Jviaiesty the King — Don 
Alfonso XIII. 



Leading manufacturers and industrialists from all over the world 
will display their products in magmttcent palaces erected on the 
heights of -Mnntjutcli, Spain s most beautiful natural park. 

12,000,000 square feet of space, overlooking the city of B arce- 
lona and the sea, have been reserved for commercial exhibits and 
for the deiuonsliatioii of industrial processes and scicntiiic acliieve- 
meuts in business. $22,000,000.00 bas been appropriated by the 
Government of Spain and the city ot Barcelona toward the 
success of the project. 

The Exhibition of Barcelona 1929, most important economic event 
since the W^orld \fm, presents your lirst and best opportunity 



old 



to make profitable new connection-, ami to strengthen s 
connections, not only with Spanish markets, but with those ot 
.ill Europe as well. 

Special transportation rates and no tariff charges on Exhibition materials. 
Exhibition space without charge far American manufacturers anticipating 
a Spanish Market for their products. For full information address 

SENOR. M. VENTURA, Delegate to the United States 
Steinway Hall, Dept. 101 , New York City 

International Exhibition Barcelona 

MAY— 1929 — DECEMBER 
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Packages insured 
as wrapped 




\T(I waiting your lurn at crowded 
X\ windows, no extra handling cif 
l«ickagrs, no delays and no red tape in 
collecting on packages stolen or destroyed 
in the mads. That's the satisfaction of 
North America Parcel Post Insurance. 
Cou|Kins from a North America Cou[ioii 
UmipIc insure each i>ickage at the wrap- 
ping desk. — and cost but a few cents. 

Ask the North America Agent or send 
the attached coii|miii for full information. 



the North America 

way 



"The CHdent American 
Fire and Marine 
insurance Company*' 

Founded 1792 



Insurance Company •>{ North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia. Pa., Dcpt.\ 7 

Name . • ■ - 



Street 

City _ State 

Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 





MANIFOLD 

for Air Mail * * 

DSB the Air Post Repularly. Rate now 5 
cents an ounce— any distance— 10 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction. Reduce 
weight and hulk of correspondence by usin- 
Deistar Manifold Paper. Equally valuable 
lor Foreic,n mail. 

Deistar Air Mail Manifold is light and 
strom; i rag stock 1 ; available in various 
weights of white, and in 7 colors. 

Sample Ream SrtO ihreti. white, 
S' j i llm S1.O0 delii.*led 

C. H. DEXTER & SONS 

I nc ■ ■ i i ■■ t > ' • . I 

WINDSOR LOCKS CONN. 



The Smith's Supreme Hotci 
A Bowman Biltmorc Institution 

"Where Southern HoopiCality Flower*" 

Guests* Comforts above all else 
Rates from 

Golf for Biltmore Guests 



Jnr.. McEfltw fe««iMfl, /'r#i. is. . . -■ Vtf-rm. 

». <". R*w. Vut-Frti. imJ 111.,,.- 



on our days off. The concentration will 
be accelerated by t he supereffieient pul>- 

lie servant. 

"It v so darned easy," lie said, "to 
make a new cabinet position. Here you 
have four or five little bureaus whang- 
ing along, every one doing good work, 
valuable work, all bright-eyed and pant- 
ing and enthusiastic and making s|M>cche»! 
on the radio and sending out films and 
weekly Inters to mothers and advice to 
expectant farmers. Out of the tnesa 
crows a |,jj. man. Whet; lie talks eon- 
grcssiin n grow -oil and tender. A Presi- 
dent sees the chalice. 

"'Let us base another big depart- 
ment,' says he. 'I'nife all these good lit- 
tle bureaus under tins good big man. 
Teamwork, you know. Whoopee lor ei- 
fieiency ! ' " 

Once they arc united no man may 
put them asunder. They're married lor 
keeps. A new department always grow-, 
and with a big man at the head it mag- 
nifies. Little by little it reaches out 
into what is left of our private life and 
snips off a piece here and a piece there 
of what were once called our liberties. 

It is always aided by wet-eyed ladies 
and the fanatic gentlemen who have 
nothing much to do and press agents 
who want jobs and congressmen who 
-re another little prop against election 
day. So the Government, grows. So 
are we increasingly divorced from it. 
Lven now the man who sells lampshades 
ii i- about a- much to do with the Ameri- 
can Government as has Lloyd George 
No fooling. 

Harold .1. Li-ki has written three or 
four books on the science of polities 
Light years ago he was a lecturer on 
the Harvard faculty and conservam i - 
were holding nightly charivaris in front 
of l)r Lowell's home because he would 
not gag the young man. He saw too 
clearly and talked lot, much, the con- 
servatives said. 

Government Out of Step 

IN a recent discussion of our political 
1 system I. ■■4.1 suggest; that ll i? no 
longer m step with the times. The cen- 
turies have moved past it. The joints 
rreak. The whirls rattle. "The work of 
government requires a perspective of 
drama." We lack that. "The knowl- 
edge that grave error may precipitate 
.i c itastrophi " keeps both the parly in 
power and the party that hopes to get 
into power on the alert. Nothing of 
that sort, here, Liski says. No matter 
how completely rotten conditions ma 
be, by the time the voters can get a 
crack nt those responsible all has bee 
forgotten. 

It is a pretty big country, too. No 
only are the executive and legislative 
bodies unable to work effectively to- 
ilet In r, Liski say-, but as has been point- 
ed out we know too little of each other 
We speak of a government of states bu 
it is in fact a government by section 
which are united by shared interests. 

George B. Cutten, president of Col 
gate University, decently ratted renewe 




attention to the fart thnt in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1924 only one half 
of us voted. 

Whether we like it or not it seems 
possible that, our bigness, our diversity 
of interests, and the peculiarities of our 
political system, to quote Laski again, 
have rendered "the American less instinc- 
tive with the pense of the state than the 
citizen of any first-rate European power. 
He feels less related to, less responsible for 
his government " 

Becoming a Subject People 

AND so. if Ferguson is right and Laski 
■is right and other observers are right, 
we are becoming less of a self-governed 
people than a governed people. No 
doubt we could overturn a too highly 
centralized sy.-tem hut there is no prob- 
ability that we will, so long as it gov- 
erns u? fairly well and dues not bother 
us too much. 

Russia has a government of tLat sort 
today. No one is interfering with the 
political rights of the muzhik. He can 
vole and at lend caucuses and whoop 
around within reason. But after lie has 
blown off his steam the Government of 
Kii^sia still remains firmly held in the 
hands of a small group — fess than one 
per cent of the total population — and the 
only way to get it out is with a hatchet. 
The ninety-nine per cent are not hatchet- 
men. Neither are ninety-nme per cent 
of Americans. 

I'erhaps this will be the ideal govern- 
ment for the future. Perhaps not. Fer- 
guson seems to think it is headed our 
way, whether il be good or bad. Because 
he does not anticipate a bureaucrat! zed 
government gladly he makes his plea for 
more and finer inefficiency in Govern- 
ment. He wants men in office who will 
go along and do their work well but not 
too well. He wants the Government to 
keep out of competition with private in- 
terests. If the Government will ju^i let 
us a little more alone we. will go on suf- 
fering and sorrowing and competing and 
biting in clinches and having a rather 
terrible time. 

When we are thoroughly and wisely 
uoverned we will have been eased out 
of citizenship and become apprentices 
m muzhikery. 

But, what arc we going to do about 
it? Ferguson answers the question hiin- 
ietf. Probably nothing. 



Up's and Down's of Stocks 

A MAN who has been manager of sev- 
eral big slock market pools was re- 
cently telling me a few of the tricks of 
that line nl" endeavor. 

"Occasionally ihere is a l^ik of the plan- 
of even the most carefully handled pool," 
he said, "and then it becomes necessary 
to drive the stock down instead of up at 
the time prices were expected to advance 
This is to prove that whoever leaked the 
information must have been wholly unre- 
liable." — F. C. K. 




Tool 
Tables 



Sturdy, Portable and Convenient 

THOROUGHLY practical shop equipment. Will stand the hardest 
usage and abuse. Made of Cold Rolled Steel — not angle iron. 
Will never rack or go to pieces. Light, strong and handy, with big, 
three inch, easy rolling steel bronze bearing casters. One, two or 
three trays — adjustable in height. Trays cannot slip. Trays can 
be reversed so as to form smooth flat top. Steel drawers can be 
supplied if desired. 

Dome shafted steel feet or 6-in. iron wheels in place of casters 
if desired, at slight additional cost. Other variations in size 
and style to order. We make many other items of UIIL Steel 
Shop Equipment such as Trucks. Tables, Stands, Stools and 
Chairs. Our catalog .should he in your file. 

The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 

Makers of the I I1L Steel "Postur Chair" 
2006 Hastings St. Toledo, Ohio 



The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
2006 Hastings Sr., Toledo, Ohio. 
You may send cjliilog. 

Name.... 

Address. 




Who are our 285,000 Subscribers? 

They are executives in 136,679 Corporations* 

In these corporations this magazine is being read by the following major executives: 

Presidents 71,564 Department Managers 

Vice-Presidents 32,405 (Branch— Purchasing — 

Secretaries 31,350 Sales— Export. Etc.) 21,318 

Treasurers 15,162 

Partners and Proprietors.... 17,442 Major Executives 224,012 

Directors, Chairmen of Hoards, Other Executives 16.058 

Comptrollers. General Coun- Total Executives 2*0,070 

sels. Superintendents and All other Subscriptions. . . 44.030 

Engineers 12,227 

General Managers 22.544 285,01 10 

NATION'S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 

•Figures based on a complete investigation <»f all subscrilu-'rs in twelve eitu > 
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Childrens* feradise= 

California 

r T^HE Santa Fe will take 
JL you and your family 
there — swiftly in comfort 
and luxurv. 

A fascinating pageant 
parades past Santa Fe train 
windows. Glistening peaks, 
abysmal chasms, Indian 
pueblos, romantic ruins. 
The Southwest is wrapped 
in mystery and radiant 
with beauty. 

Six Santa Fe trains leave 
Chicago and Kansas City 
every day for California. 
Fred Harvey dining service 
is the best in the transpor- 
tation world. 

Grand Canyon and the 
Indian-detour on your way 

_ mail this coupon^ 



Mr. W. ). HI.,. W . |'..v Traf. Mgr. 
Ssiritit Fk Sv«lcm Line* 
s>19 Railway Kxchjinn*. Chicatfo 
Am ioicrcaTcJ in winrcr Irin in 
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Tin. Seventh National 
The 1928 Imposition of Power 
Power Show and Mechanical Engi- 
neering in be ln'l<l De- 
cember M to S at 1 lie Grand ( Vniral Pal- 
ace, New York, brings together buyer 
and seller and machinery, because the 
Kxprtsitinn is held ilnring the annual con- 
ventions of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, ami the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers. The 
membersof these organization.- conic from 
all parts of the world to compare ideas 
and problems and, in the Power Show, 
they visualize latest developments in their 
lines. 

Manufacturers whose sales depend mi 
the selection or recommendation of en- 
gineers and industrial executives can well 
realize what this exposition rucans to 
American industry. By the Power Show, 
the -eller savi* by no' having to scud -o 
10 mysalcsinen out over the country. The 
buyer profits by the knowledge gained 
when he reviews together all the recent 
improvements m the hue in which he is 
interested. And the salesman has lib 
samples for display. 

In no place is theremich a collection of 
engineering ability as 1- annually assem- 
bled for this meeting. Visitors to the 
Cower Show during the past eight years 
have increased from a few hundred in 
number to a list of registered visitors of 
25,000 and a general attendance of 100,000 
lor the week. 

The importance of the Exposition is 
proven by the fact that of the 25,1)00 
registered visitors last year more than 
ii,(X)0 were officers of corporations or 
plant owners and sales executives, 5,000 
were engineers and designers, and -4,4' mj 
were technical men who had come to see 
the latest achievements. 

The Power Section of the coming Ex- 
position will include displays of boilers, 
stokers, grates, oil burners, fans, blowers, 
pipe, valves, and instruments of preci- 
sion and control. 

In the Heating and Ventilating exhibit 
many new features are expected ihis 
year. 

The Exposition will have an exhibit of 
belting and the related material cover- 
ing the entire transmission field. The 
materials handling section will give 



demonstration* ol various type.- of in- 
dustrial trucks, hoists, cranes, winches 
and conveyors. The tool and machine 
tool section will have a Complete exhibit 
of lubricants and lubricators. 

An opportunity >- offered in the Shan 
this year in the marine field. The recent 
legislation requiring the disposal to priv- 
ate owners of all Shipping Hoard vessels 
has awakened tins tield and new activi- 
ties are opening up rapidly with ship- 
builders much encouraged. Many naval 
architects and consult ing engineers yearly 
vi-il the I'owerShow ind this year many 
products to be exhibited will interest all 
connected with this branch of indu-iiv. 
Maximum power a 1 a minimum cost, and 
economic space utilization with low 111:1 111- 
ti u mi e arc two of the problems 'bat 
are constantly before the mechanical en- 
gineer 111 the industrial marmo field. 

There are between seventy-five and .1 
hundred new exhibitors this year. These 
1 xhibitors are divided fairly evenly among 
the several groups. 

There 1- no indn idual or group 01 in- 
dividuals who does not benefit directly 
or indirectly by the mechanical equip- 
ment shown at the Power Show. The 
widening tield of power and mechanical 
1 ngineering has spread out until it touches 
every comer of the civilized world, easing 
the labors of all and providing necessi- 
ties ami luxuries for us all. 

— ^— — — Xbi Marietta Cham- 
Marietta Is on |>er of Commerce has 

a New Map been striving for 90006- 
■ — ihmg new, distinctive, 
and interesting in publicity. It seems to 
have obtained it. 

The town decided that it had no more 
or les- advantages to offer manufacturers 
or new businesses than did many other 
towns of its approximate size. It quit bid- 
ding for factories and started interesting 
people in the town of Marietta. It tried to 
get people to the town and personally 
acquainted with its people and its poten- 
tialities. 

Some two years ago Marietta became 
"the best marked city in the world" a* 
its Chamber tells us. Much national puli- 
lieity was gained by that effort. 

A further effort in publicity was the 
creating of a folder about IS by 25 inclii- 
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A PPROXIMATELY six billion cigars are sold each year 
in ones, twos and pocketfuls. Naturally, then, the 
individual smoker welcomed the foil-and-paper wrapper, 
because it protects the cigars from damage in handling 
and keeps the full flavor intact. 

AMF engineers made it both practical and economical 
for the cigar manufacturer to foil -wrap cigars. They 
developed and built the Automatic Foiling Machine illus- 
trated for the International Cigar Machinery Company 
to wrap cigars in foil and tissue paper, snugly and 
attractively . 

Automatic machinery has been developed by 
AMF engineers to solve production problems in 
many varied industries. A quarter century of in- 
tensive experience is at your disposal. Perhaps you, 
too, can use this fund of technical knowledge to 
advantage . . • 

AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 

Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Works: SS02-5S24 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

•!■ *!■ ■!• ■!■ 

Typical AMF Producing Partners 



Standard Cigarette 
Fresh Work Cigar 
Sort Work Cigar 
Cigar Sorting 
Stripping Sb Booking 
Milk Bottle Sealing 
Standard Bread wrapping 
Duplex Wrapping 



Wrapping & Scaling 
Automatic Sacking Scales 
Automatic Net Weighing 
Ogdcn Multiple Duplicating 
Genest Fur Felting 
Cigar Foiling 
Fee Process Filling 
6t Weighing, etc. 



® AUTOMATIC MACHINERY® 
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A CharminqCitif 
of Homes 





■•:<• < IIVI* M*ft 
; h ■ t r iftOO'i I with 
lit M1.IH BACVOftOUO 

By day you work in ihc "Dynamo of Dmc"-by 
muhi >'<>u 'ttt in your home on l.ooknur. Mis- 
sionary Ridjurnr >iicnat Muuniam- world-tiimous 
for fasctnarmit m nirry jnJ lu-althlul atmosphere 
— or enioy the ihuuiand-and-one attractions of a 
ciry of 150.UU0 community population. 
liccBusc of the nunnihccnt climate and home 
condition* in ( halt auoojia. bitch-calibrcd repre- 
sentatives arc jelid to live and do their best work 
for vou here. Year-round coif on tour lU-holc 
i nu/K v Almost every' known sport and recreation. 
Over ont* ihirdoft.r. Spopulacion within 2-4 hour* 
hy rjil— nine railroad* nuke low freight and pass- 
enjeer rates— 60.4° average annual temperature. 
I.ct u* demonstrate how distributive factor* in 
( h^ttanoona cause bulging >»ourhern volume and 
projir*. Send (or h,indioine illustrated bouklcC, 
"Sccoic. Historic, and Industrial 
Chattanooga, free.' 
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whirl) fioitds to about si\ l>y fight. On one 
side of the folder is n drawing in old car- 
tographic style, showing the streets, direc- 
tions, and pictorial representations of the 
point! of particular interest to stringers. 
The reverse of the folder contains views 
of points about town with sonic copy. 

The maps were distributed by the mem- 
Ihts of the Marietta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Tlie distribution has been very incxpen- 
-iv e and v erv effeetive. 



It KTAii.rtis are many 
Sell tng on -:e|i- h.'hind tin- m iiiii- 
a Schedule facturers and {dbfaca 
of 'In- country in the 




in liter of roojieratioti. Consequently, it 

' ike- III -le tune tn get thelll together 10 

work out COOper&tive sales events, trade 
promotion, anil cost comparisons. 

After nearly three years' e.xpericnrr in 
Texarkana, Arkansas -Texas, the mer- 
chants have worked out a twelve montlis' 
program of sales events which is nltrne- 
tive in both merchants and to retail buy- 
crs. 

Texarkann is a town of 32,000 persons, 
located half in Arkansas and half in Texas. 
In its natural geographical trading area 
.>.'i.'i,<HiO people reside. The problem of 

Texarkana merchants ha- I u [jetting 

them into the habit, of coming to Tex- 
arkana regularly, instead of going to other 
nearby t reding centers. 

Monthly sales events have been used to 
form the habn. IJobert Maxwell, Secre- 
tary of the Merchants-' Bureau, Texar- 
kana Chamber of Commerce, gives a 
-tmminry of the sales events: 

The lir-t week in January make an 
ideal time for a Clearance Sale. Texar- 
kana merchant-- tlii- coming t'hii-Mui- 
will not offer any "after Chrisrni is - lies" 
until January. Practically all retailers in 
all lines will coneentrate their efforts on 
clearance sales January 1-5 and past 
experience has taught them that when the 
stores close on the night of Saturday, 
January "i, very little clearance merchan- 
dise will be left on the shelves of Texar- 
kana stores. 

Other the lirst or second Saturday in 
February is "Dollar Day," Dollar Days 
in- \ery popular. On the last Dollar Day 
one shoe retailer offered a lot of odd-sized 
shoes at $1.00 a shoe fgjQO a pair. He 
sold the enure lot, more than Jim pairs, 
before noon. One department store sold 
Mill purs of women's hosiery during the 
day. 

Each Spring is ushered in by a Spring 
< ipcning and Style Show. Last March this 
was combined with an automobile show. 
Two blocks in the downtown area were 
cleared of traffic and lighted for the dis- 
play of new auto noodetft 

New Spring merchandise was displayed 
in the store- l»v live model-, but no mer- 
chandise was sold. Thousands of people 
thronged the streets even in the face of 
bad weather 

April and May are too early in the 
season to permit a price appeal. The 
stores do not choose to give .away their 
profits this early in the season. There- 



fore, Texarkana retailers plan for next 
year a "Five Dollar Day" for April and 

ii "May Day" for May. 

This year Texarkana celebrated "Chil- 
dren's Day" on June 1(1. In the entire 
year's program June is the only event at 
which extensi\ e entertainment is featured. 

July, like January, is the month of 
clearance. However, instead of extend- 
ing the Julv Clearance over several days 
as in January it lias been found that a 
one-day sale i- of greater v alue and more 
likely to -ncreed than a longer ]>eriod. 

August again offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for a Dollar Day. Merchants 
like to offer real values and the buyers 
like a Dollar Day better than any other. 
The trouble in most cities is to keep irom 
having t ln-iii too often. 

September is the tune of the Fall Open- 
ing and Style Show. Style is featured. 
Price is a secondary consideration in put- 
ting over the Fall opening. 

October sees the "Harvest Sale." In 
the South cotton is mo\ ing. Cotton means 
money. A Du vet Sale is the attraction 
to bring in the customer-. 

The last day m October L< Hallowe'en. 
I. i-t I iclober there u i- a Hallowe'en Fe-- 
tival in conjunction with the American 
Legion; 

This «as the third annual event. Prize- 
were offered for the best costumes. A 
street dance completed the program. 

November is the month of Thanksgiv- 
ing and turkey A "Thanksgiving Sale" 
is very appropriate Dry goods store- 
feature linens. Jewelers offer silverware 
Hardware stores advertise cutlery and 
kitchen utensils. 

tin the day after Thanksgiving the 
early Christina- buying campaign will 
start with a window opening. Gift good- 
aie featured until Christmas Day. 

All efforts in December arc devoted to 
getting shopping done ra rly. New - .-tot ii - 
and paid advertising -pace arc used 

Texarkana merchants have tried prac- 
tically every day in the week for sales 
events. Tin y bave definitely agreed on 
Saturday for all of them. People in near- 
by towns are attracted on Saturday more 
easily than on any other day and the 
merchants think it would be foolish to use 
any other 

They formerly tried to provide enter- 
tainment feature.- on each s.des day, but 
have found that these features, instead ot 
adding, detract from the value of the 
event, t )n Children's Day and during the 
t 'In istmas campaign they have their only 
entertainment feature- and they are not 
very complicated. 

In putting these events over the usual 
methods are used: Advertising in the 
local paper with out of town circulation 
and in addition spa- in thirty-four 
papers of nearby towns. A direct mail 
campaign to a selected list is carried on 
for the Spring and Fall openings. 

Sales events are the most spectacular of 
all the merchants' cooperative activities, 
but by no means are they the extent of 
the activities. 

Booths in all nearby fairs, advertising 
vigilance, a pay-tap campaign, elimination 
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USE PHOTOGRAPHS 





to tell the Sales Story 




K OS 

any Commercial 
Photographer 

Jar this Bool^ 



THIS book "How to 
Use Photographs in 
Your Business" is chock 
full of helpful suggestions; 
ideas that you can put 
right to work in your bus- 
iness. Ask your local Com- 
mercial photographer for 
a free copy; or address 
National Advertising 
Headquarters, Photog- 
raphers Association of 
America, 136 East Market 
Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 



YOU'VE noticed of course that more and 
more able advertisers are turning to photo- 
graphs to tell the sales story. Out of 108 display 
advertisements in a recent issue of a prominent 
women's publication it was found that 49 (or 
45.3%) were illustrated with photographs. In 
other words nearly half of the advertisers chose 
this one medium. And no wonder! For people 
have faith in photography. They believe the evi- 
dence of the camera. Your local photographer 
makes photographs that make sales. Call on him. 

II ll Mlllfltl T* 





m. > ™ >t INTEflHATIONAl 

ft Photographs _ 

Well the Jruth s^-vO 




YOUR LOCAL COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER CAN GET THAT DISTANT PHOTOGRAPH 



Qtkkly 
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(pictures 



•JELL with Motion Pic- 
tures! Show your product in 
action . . . bow it is made . . . 
how others are using it. Your 
prospects are eye-minded. 
Sales resistance breaks down 
when they are shown Motion 
Pictures. 

The Acme Portable Projector 
is especially equipped for this 
work. Uses standard films. 
Plug in a socket and it's ready 
for use. Exclusive feature 
permits showing still pictures 
from films. Can be used in- 
doors or out. Send for complete 
information and let us arrange 
a free demonstration at any 
place you may desire. No obli- 
gation. 

ACME DIVISION 

tnirm.iiionjl Projector Corporation 
Hew York City 



90 Golii SI. 



Grnilcmcn : Pl-asc irnd mr FREE 
information RA-ll 
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DONTfLY 
OfrF THt 
HAMULI- 




if the 
handle 
of your 
hrii-/ cujc 
ftUi off! 

The patented handlr on the 
STANSVfcAK UUEF CASE 
can't flip off beeau*< Ir it con- 

ir lucre*] from J cunf irnjMin pirnr of »■ 1iJ \rjth- 
<r. attai r.r A to iht bodf oi the CJ»c. rem (.■(«.« J 
m ilh a treel bar trn lour nee I m en at.. I heavy 
•titchtt N" nu r j I connect mfl r*"» to wraT our 
ihe leather by (net ion. No ting* to . n.r apart. 
The only hnc( caw made u it h tUt% handle. A 
Vvrar service (uitaMrt iav» tt can't fly off. 
Cornel in all popular colon »nd leather*. 
„ w , RrtjiU from Jft. S7 W, 

\o Mft.il y • iUUuUO. Aral) good 

"*t fa^0£SffffM Tc^uc*i. Sent tree. 

Standard 
Brief Cue Co., Inc. 
552 Broadway. N.Y. 

STAN W EAR 

BRIEF CASE 

Buill with the handle thai won't <»me off'. 




Practical Idealism 

ttYour magazine radiates am- 
bitious idealism, and what is 
more, it is practical idealism. > j 
II. Seton Montgomery 

Wanpuni, New Zealand 



ni unfair practice. — of these thing." 
OCCMpy an important part in the Texar- 
k:ii):t Merchants' Bureau activities. 

Tin: growth of the 
Morris Plan Mum- Pfain Hank KM 
Convention brought strongly '<> at- 

tcntfcm by tto ' >• tober 

convention of the Morris Plan Hanker."' 
Vs.-ociafion at Richmond 

The tuition i loll.i r mark in loan- has 
bcen pas-ed, and millions of dollars' worth 
of Morris Plan Certificates are in ihc 
hands of the public 

This type of hanking is being success- 
fully operated in nearly every state of the 
Union. Many new angle- service were 
discussed and voted upon by the conven- 
tion. 

Kvcn Knropc has focusscd attention on 
the Plan. Several executives have re- 
■ i inly been invited to confer with foreign 
bankers and there are many letter.- from 
person? ahroail showing interest m it as 
i re. ult of its sneee.-s in this country. 



Award for 
Advertising 



The Harvard Adver- 
tismg Awards Commit - 

tee oi the Nat lonal 1 II- 

dustrial Advertisers 
Association has just announced the annual 
link Award of $2,000 for the best indus- 
trial advertising campaign for PCS ap- 
pearing in newspapers and periodicals. 
The closing date for the competition is 
December HI, PCS. 

It is thought that too few have been 
competing for this award in the past few 
years to make it of most value to the 
industry. 

Inasmuch as a description of the cam- 
paign mil.- 1 be submit ted with the adver- 
tisements in the series, it will readily be 
seen that the data thus assembled will 
greatly help the technique of advertising. 

The details of the campaign are in the 
Harvard Awards - Prospectus which may 
be secured from Harvard Graduate School 
of Business (Harvard Advertising 
\ wards i , Soldier- Field Station, Boston, 
Mass., or from 0. H. Obcrndorfer. chair- 
man X. I. A. A. Awards Committee, care 
Silver Steel Casting Conipanv, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

\ Fori sin year- the hu.-i- 
Minneapolis -„.s- m ,. n ( >f Miniieapu- 

Greets 4-H hs have annually hon- 

ored Minnesota's 

younger farm leaders. Every September 
mure than sun |„,y and girl exhibitors at 
the Minnesota State Fair arc given a 
banquet by the Minneapolis Civic and 
( 'ornmeree Association. 

The buy- and girl- thus honored are 
one- who have won awards in 4-H club 
work. This club, named for its emphasis 
on coordination of head, heart, hands and 
health, is an organization of junior farm- 
ers^ — farmers of tomorrow. 

The banquet this year was held Sep- 
tember G. As the more than s(l(l boys and 
girls of the 4-H clubs trooped into the 
banquet ball, they were greeted personally 
by nearly a hundred representative Min- 
neapolis business nu n 



The boats do not sit apart at a head 
table, but mingle with the boys and girb. 
They deem it worth while to become Ivet- 
ter acquainted with the progressive farm- 
ers of | few years from now. 

The gue-is were invited there not to 
allow the business men to make speeches 
at them, but to foster a closer and more 
friendly contact between city and country 
to help solve common problems in the 
future. 

Experience has shown that the parly is 
most successful when the hoys and girl- 
lurnish some of their own entertainment 
Therefore, talented members are wel- 
comed on the -'age. although professional 
entertainment i- also furnished. 

It's something remembered for the 
whole year bv both host- and gue-N. 

The National Metal 
Foreman Trades Association. 
Trainers through rta Indiauapo- 

lis branch, is giving a 

three weeks' course to train "Foreman 
Conference Leaders." The classes will be 
held daily each afternoon for two and | 
half hours. 

The instruction cour.-e- given there an 
conducted by A. H. Pu ree, director. 1 >e- 
partmeni of Industrial Education, Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. The 
foremanship course in the metal trades 
was prepared by practical shopmen anil 
the le-soiis are adaptable for home study 
or group conferences. 

The courses of the Metal Association are 
not in any sense commercial. They are 
designed primarily lo stimulate the adop- 
tion of the shop-conference foreman- 
t raining plan which has already proven 
successful in many individual plants in 
w hifh it has been tried. 



Tut: simplified invoke 
Vt'ide Use of fa coining into general 
New Invoice „><■ according to a re- 
port of the Commercial 

Standards Group, Bureau of Standards. 
1 department of Commerce. 

The Machine Builders' Society report 
that SO per cent of its memlx-rship will be 
using the simplified form as soon as pres- 
ent stocks of old forms are exhausted 
Fifty-two per cent of members of the 
Society reported that they are already 
using the form. 

Tin- National \ssnciation of Whole- di 
Druggists reports that 00 per cent of it- 
members are using the form. — W. L. H. 

Coming Business Conventions 

If rum MtVintftwn awi/uWr OrUArr 8) 
Oruanifjicun 



Amtnnui .\w.i';.iuan nf A<K*-r- 

Imtilt AjcrtirtiM. 
Mt.l-lVml lutplriwtnl Dcalm V 

National .^aMvialmn lit trr If- 



Pali 


rtaee 


Ot,Ji,» 




13-14 . 




13-15. - 


1 'mi a 


11-16 


Prtroit . 


13-17 


■M, M>a> 


i«-to 


t'bca, N. Y... 


M 


Xpw Ytirk . . . 


W« 


Srw York.. 


30-21 


1: i'i ! • 


B-fl 


N't* Ytrfk. .. 


22-23 


Nt-w Vurk 


Jl 


St. Uiuis . . 



Anwncuu Inittlutr at SieeJ < «t>- 

ftruclioti. 
AanM-iatni Kritl rndrrwrur Man- 



RaJN 
NaUi 



"• : .it 
of Kiriaore 



Aineriftiri \ enter Parlufr Am* 
rulioo 

. National Fnut^eni Aaaoeiation 

. NatKllut li. ,i 1 r , I ■ ..■ i- 

. AmertranCaru Mtlkrs Fedrmtiuo 
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This grainless wood board 
can be cut out, punched, 
die cut and shaped/ 

Has a smooth, attractive surface on the face sitle mid reijuires no paint for protec- 
tion. Also lakes any finish beautifully. Possesses uniform strength, highly resistive 
to moisture, very dense and tough. Mete uses discovered almost every week. Send for 
larpe free sample, and find out what you can do with Masonite Presdwood. 




FOR STORE FIXTURES 



If you arc a manufacturer, an 
inventor or a mechanic of any 
kind, you will certainly want to 
know all about Masonite Presd- 
wood, the grainless wood hoard 
of a thousand uses. 

Presdwood has now been on 
the market over two years, and in 
,-iores uf industries it has helped 
to make good products better and cut down operating 
costs. 

In fact, results prove that Presdwood is workable 
and adaptable almost beyond belief. It can lie cut 
cut. It can be die cut and punched. It will not 
crack or check. It will not split or splinter. It can 
be used on saw, planer, sander and diaper. It is 
highly resistive to moisture, it has uniform strength, 
it is verv dense and tough. Ft lias a smooth, attrac- 
tive surface on the face side, requires no paint for 
protection, and takes any finish beautifully. 

"A truly wonderful product,"' says practically 
everybody who has put it to the test. And note 
particularly that Presdwood contains no foreign sub- 
stance of any kind, not even a chemical hinder. It is 
simply wood torn apart and put together again — 
clean, fresh wood straight from the forest, and 
nothing else! 

Astonishing range of uses 

There actually seems to be no limit to the uses 
for Presdwood. We ourselves are astonished almost 
every week by some entirely new and unexpected 
demand for it. 

Not only are thousands of feet of it going into 
I he making of such things as table tops, breakfast 
nooks, store fixtures and signs, but it is being exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of toys, doll houses, 
fire screens, tension boards, bread boxes, clothes ham- 
pers, and dairy containers. 




FOR PANELING 



Bank vaults and telephone 
booths arc lined with Presdwood. 
It is being widely used in build 
ing steam boats. It makes an 
ideal (louring for dance halls and 
park pavilions. It i- becoming 
more and more popular for all 
kinds of paneling. 

Cooling trays for hot castings, 
starch trays for candy factories, bedroom screens, in- 
valid trays, incubators, dust arresters for journal 
boxes, howling alleys, and shutters for Dutch Colonial 
Houses — all of these things are made of Presdwood, 

Where especially fine, smooth work is required, 
there is nothing like Presdwood for concrete forms. 
Presdwood is used extensively in making movies. 
Not forgetting that the Chicago Art Institute has 
found this grainless all-wood board an excellent ma- 
terial for backing and protecting rare works of art! 

Try Presdwood yourself 

Presdwood has scores of other uses, and new uses 
are being discovered week after week. Remember, too, 
that Presdwood is not only workable almost beyond 
belief, but that it positively will not damage tools. 

Adaptable for any woodworking machinery, uni- 
formly strong, and highly resistive to moisture, it can 
also be lacquered, painted, stained or varnished. 
And yet it requires no paint for protection. 

Write for a large, free sample of Masonite Presd- 
wood, and find out what it will do for you. It may 
be the very material for which you have long been 
looking. It may enable you to make a worthwhile 
improvement in your product, and at the same time 
lower your operating costs. Try Presdwood for 
yourself! 

MASONITE CORPORATION 

Suits Offices: Dept. 14U-S, III W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 



FOR PLAYHOUSES AND TOYS 



Mill ■ ■ Laur<L. Mississippi 




IN BUILDING BOATS 



TVTasonite 

1 Y J.PRE S D WO OD 

Made if the makers of 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION 



(E) 1033. It P. Ca. 
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Opens jmhI closes 
• •at f he tfoiirli 
of* a billion 

\ taurh of th* liull^n. S*i.h: 1*1 I 1 1 f Irriglir 
J li i»tnr I limr- . ti|» ail*) tlix»n • moollil* , 

•*iflJv and t|itirllv- * »lh lli«* ail* nit of llw 
1*1 1.1 1 1 r Urlrtrmi lh>ur *»|wr»lur...thr mod- 
ern <.rnn . . . rlrrlrtr ill ha* iti*|>larn| manual 
latinr, inrrraunt ihr rlln t« in » e»f *rrlira1 
frriffltt lran*|M»r|jit»tin. J l»r tlrt rlnpmr- nl 
(*I I I 1 1 * nc" " ■ ■ • 1* - 1' •! lor ft* < r ■ «|n a* It 

■ llir*r IM--I. i n l> in- -j • l Up, t | ( , Ir.i nil • i»|mt 
jIi.I <1i Mir* mrr iii«lallnt in »<rrtrr«nf kmrnra • 
trotting Im.iI.Ihij> G I ■■r li. i. l.i rlrtalur i|«Hir« 

.( -jK i» Innyrtilt . . . Itmlil. — mim ralnni . 
nouiittit . r*Mi»utt nnr n( our rn^inra-r* Or 
a cjuImj; itliialralini; lit* «ariou« I«|m » of 

I'M I I I |t..,,r- *>ill Ih- *rnl fin rn|iir*l. 



Ill) I'l II I I l kMI'OV nr..«U«ii.Nr«l..iL 

ff»» ajp a , * bHtoW. r*t*m aM J* •••>** ihwi 

f*4"»«W«> r ...... . .* «»••*••*. «■-.... 




PEELLE S DOORS 

//•*- f/intrtroi iff .imrrtrft** freight rh rntttr traffic" 




HEALTH 

SM> 
II I li IENCY 
1 ITH 

VAX 

VFSTILATORS 



For Health and Efficiency, the modern 
uiIkc demands proper ventilation. 

This is best secured with V-W Venti- 
lators, which have patented R-shancd 
vertical louvers which slop all draughts, 
dirt, rain and snow. 

Overcome these two esils 




WITH 



V-W 



VINTIt-STORJ 



N'oVfnliUbnn Ovrr Vi-ntiLalkjn 

W'nrr fvr "TJie Opening to Better Hejhh" 

The V-W Ventilator Co. j 

2889 A. I. V. Hld K . Columbus. Ohio 



♦HEART OF 

AMERKA 



In 

Kansas City 

^Warehouse nith 

ADAMS 

TRANSFER 6t STORAGE CO./ 




Adams Distribution Servic e 



"MASTERLY AID" 

ECHOING the opinion of thousands of 
other rn-ads <jf rutionalty known cor- 
porations, W. L. Crocker, President, 
John Hon • cic Life Jnaurjnc* Company, 
:>;■» < f NATION'S BUSINESS 
• IT IS A MASTERLY AID TO 
ALL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY" 



Fool Selling that Kills 
Profits 

(Por>/inu«-o' Iruin i»ige 40) 



tad I aapi ih.st 1m 

this mannfacturri 
on that he wjj try- 
III. A err-.it limns 



turcr MM priced his good* fairly on n 
bams of cost to his distributor*, he ni:>v 
take the came*! sv.iy to secure I few ad- 
ditional order?, but he is merely reducing 
his business to commercial prostitution 
and contributing to the demoralized con- 
dition of our distribution. 

Many of the manufacturer's bad mer- 
chandising practices are the result of a 
lack of fixed biisincw policies. My ex- 
|>erieii<-e has proved lliat failing to ad- 
here to a definite policy of doing busi- 
ness is to Is? tossed around like n feathi r 
in a windstorm. With no standard of 
action, a great deal of valuable energy 
in waste] by a manufacturer in deciding 

Standards Arc Needed 

I 1 1 -V.' ,- it posaibli to hold tho-c who 
TV work with us and fur us to any defi- 
nite and righteous course, if we have no 



no detinue standard ol quality ol mer- 
chandise, no definite standard of price, 
and therefore no definite standard of 
profit nor of service. 

If we have one policy for one class ol 
buyers and another jioliey for another 
class, then by all the laws of equity and 
justice we have no right to conceal either 
policy, and as long as we do we shall bt 
selling goods under false pretenses and 
adding to the present confusion and de- 
moralization. To clear our distributive 
atmosphere, every manufacturer must ac- 

cept tlii- truth that the s.ilc nl hi* good- 

is never completely consummated until 
his products arc irivini: - itisfaction in the 
hands of th'c consumer. 

My company is selling its good? to the 
consumer through the channct of di.— 
trilmtor and retailer. All <!i-tnbi)i.,r 
pay the same prices, for we consider 
that they are giving service in the nec- 
essary process of getting gr>ods from Hm 
manufacturer into the hands of the con- 
sumer. If one distributor covers a larger 
territory than others and buys in larger 
volume we do not believe that he is en- 
titled to a lower price. 

We have no ethical right to give one 
distributor an advantage in price that 
will enable him to ill-organize the dis- 
tribution of our products, I am con- 
vinced that something of the same idea 
must lie accepted ;is a policy by all manu- 
facturers, if we are to prevent the demor- 
alization of our distributive system. 
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HUMAN 
NATURE IN 
BUSINESS 




By FRED C. KELLY 



jfc KTEB eating a hearty meal in a 

/\ eafeteria recently I discovered 
sf m , thai I didn't have a cent of 
money. Feeling lis if 1 should like tu 
i raw I into a culvert, 1 confessed my plight 
m the waitress and she said she would 
call the buss. In a moment a nice-looking 
middle-aged woman came and asked in a 
motherlv tone: 

"What's the trouble?" When I told 
her, she said: 

"Oh, that often happens" — and then 
handed me what she failed a pass-out 
-lip to give to the cashier. She said that 
-ii many people forge I in have moue> v. it h 
them that the restaurant has prepared fur 
it i>y having a special printed form. The 
i i-lner is under instructions not only to 
honor the pass-out slip hut to do so with 
the plcasantest kind of smile. 

The result of this, the woman manager 
told me, is to take advantage of people's 
forget fulness to make customers. Na- 
turally the combination of courtesy and 
smiles makes people feel kindly toward 
that restaurant and they rarely fail to 
return to pay and eat again. 

THE canning industry probably owes 
much to a Frenchman, Nicholas Ap- 
] icrt . who was one of the first "canners." 
In 1795 he began successful experiments 
at preserving fruits, vegetables, meats, 
fish and other foods by heat sterilization 
and hermetically scaling. He had been 
lured into this by a prize offered by Na- 
poleon for a process that would keep foods 
fresh, chiefly for use at sea. 

It was 15 years later before his method 
was described in a treatise giving the 
process to the world. An establishment 
for hermetically sealing is still conducted 
by the Appert family in Paris. Appert 
wasn't exactly a "canner," as he preserved 
his foods in glass, sealed with cork. The 
firsi actual canning was done in England 
where an inventor named Peter Durand 
substituted (in for bottles. 

TTERE is a little tale of meeting an 
opportunity, grabbing it by the 
scruff of the neck and hanging on. Some 
yeaxfl ago a small manufacturer of straw- 
board and butchers' wrapping paper in 
Sandusky, Ohio, was on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. Two men, J. J. Hinde and J J 
Dauch, had a claim of $1,800 for baled 
straw. A settlement was made bv which 




America's happiest Hunting, Fishing, 
and Golfing Grounds are just at your door . . . 



THE 



GULF COAST 



DONT plan to go through the winter 
without a vacuum. Better run down 
now for a week's shooting or deep-sea 
fishing. Plenty of ducks—mallard, teal, 
pintail — and they are pulling in the big 
ones from West Florida to the very side 
yards of New Orleans. 

The hunting season for quail, duck, 
bear, wild turkey, etc, opens shortly — 
go down foraweek'sshootingand fishing 
and while you are on the Gulf Coast take 
a look at the marvelous championship 
golf courses. They will make you 



the temperature averag- 
ing above 50". Bathe in 
the sunlight, drink the 
fine artesian well water, 
drive along the beautiful 
motor roads, ride horse- 
back, play tennis, and oc- li^} 
casionally vary the pro- 
gram by running into 
New Orleans, Mobile, or 
Pensacota, fot a day or two's visit to these 
wonderful, old southern cities, now bus- 
tling with the spirit of the new and 




c ft 

want to come buck right after the y ■ prosperous South 



holidays and freshen up for the new 
year's grind. Whatever you like to 
do best in outdoor sports is at its 
finest on the Gulf Coast. 

Thete are splendid hotels, clubs, 
and camps, with accommodations 
from the least expensive to 
the most luxurious. The 
weather is fine — little rain — 



^ ^ Write today to R. D. Pusey, Gen- 
|r""\ ert, l Passenger Agent, Louisville &. 
, N W Nashville Railroad, for complete in- 
formation on train schedules, and 
descriptive booklet about the entire 
Gulf Coast as a place to visit, a place 
tu live, and a place r. i prosper. 
Address Room 328-A, 9th and 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky, 




LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R R 
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First Choice of 
The Nation's Railroads 




On the Nation's railroads, where locomotive 
cranes have come to he almost as indispensable 
as (he locomotive itself, you will find fur more 
Industrial Brownhoists than any other make. 
Two of the larger roads alone have purchased 
over five hundred of these cranes and the total 
number in this industry is many times that figure. 

The number of cranes owned by railroads 
has steadily increased, as new uses arc con- 
stantly being found for this most flexible of all 
handling units. Most of these uses are appli- 
cable to many lines of industry and millions of 
dollars are being saved each year through the 
use of Industrial Brownhoist handling equip- 
ment. A like amount could be saved by plants 
that are not benefiting by the economies of 
crane equipment. 

Industrial Brownhoist builds cranes of many 
types and sixes; from the smallest that is serv- 
iceable to the big machines of 200 tons capacity. 
We will be glad to explain the uses of these 
cranes to you if you are interested in the eco- 
nomical handling of materials. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 

(tencml Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 

Di.tnci Office*: No* York. PhiladilphU. Piruburih. Dciron. Chi««o. 
San Franciftcn, Neu Orleant 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 

H7irii iri"i/i«[l l« llWCKlalM. RanWMI'HM CmtllHlvllnN p/iu« nunfion .Notion'* /Ju»im u 



linr.ii- and llaucb should lake over live 

sirawlxmrd and wrapping paper husinnw 
(or tlicir debt. Tlu» business grew in vol- 
ume from that small beginning until today 
their volume, 1 believe, is something like 
trl».i)H0.Ul)0 a year. 

One of ihcir biggest obstacles was the 
job hi convincing tin: railroads that cor- 
rugated fibre pricking boxes would stand 
up under any .-or! ol rough handling. It 

0 . ok six years ol" constant effort before the 
railroads were convinced 

Today ilie company is making con- 
tainers for the shippum of pianos, electri- 
cal refrigerators, all sorts of glass, china- 
ware, radios and furniture. 

p \ii.i;«)ai»s, by •!»<-• my, in pmi>- 
■ * .rlilv dower than any other husines- 
corporation.- to make changes in method:- 
or practices. This i- partly Weanse any 
change from standard is so sweepinelv 
cosily. The air brake, steel cars and other 
iliiprovcrncnts came slowly. The steam 

1 r omotiv e has really changed surprisingly 
huh- since it- invention, except as to 
w eight and -peed 

IN Clyde, ( lino, center of the sauerkraut 
industry, they n.-cd to dump out all the 
juice.- as wa.-te. Then -omebody hit on 
the idea of putting (he juice into small 
botttefl Mid selling it by the ounce as a 
health food Xnw that's <nie of the mo-' 
profitable items of the business. 

\WU ITEK mi anancial subjects re- 
cently mentioned tint | certain eor- 
poration hi- :>.:iH!i dealers in the United 
Si. lie- N'r-t lung atterward-, he received 
.1 letter I rout the company -ucge-ting that 
it would be more accurate to say "ap- 
proiimntclii 3,339 dealers." This close 
watch on every item relating to their 
business is said to be typical of every de- 
partment. 

T"MIF. woman proprietor of a -mall 
* neighborhood -tore has been -elling 
ice i ream niaile right on her own premises 
and advertised by big placards as home- 
made. Four other -tores in the imme- 
diate neighborhood began to pu-h -ale- 
of ice cream cones hut couldn't make any 
headway against the woman with 1 1 1< ■ 
home-made goods. 1 asked her one day 
bow -he accounted for her success against 
highly organized competition. Was it the 
fact that home-made ice cream is really 

better? 

"1 think the main reason," she told me, 
"is that I always give liberal old-fashioned 
measure. Then sometimes I give the 
youngsters a piece of candy when they 
come in for ice cream. They talk about 
my -tore when they go home and that 
bring- in the parents also." 

VMAX I know advertised in various 
banking journals a while aso for an 
opportunity to buy ■ substantial interest 
in a small bunk. Hut he did not receive 
a -ingle reply. No banker ever seem- to 
want to sell. One reason is that their 
business i- usually prosperous and carries 
much financial and .-ocial pre-tiee. An- 



Candelabra Sor Wets of Bakditc Malicd- Frank W. Morse Co., Boston. Mdnuhv Taim 



A Candelabra Socket formed of Bakelite Molded 
appearance improved — cost reduced 25 percent 



PORCELAIN was formerly used for 
making these candelabra sockets. 
But porcelain is heavy, brittle, and lacked 
beauty of color and fineness of detail. 
The use of Bakelite Molded provides 
lighter weight andgreater strength rich, 
permanent color and accuracy of detail 
and dimension. 

In addition, one brass part was elim- 
inated , assembly made simpler and easier, 
and quality and appearance improved. 
Through forming eight of the Bakelite 
Molded sockets at one time, in a multiple 
cavity in old, th e cos t wa s r ed uced t wenty - 
five percent. 

Bakelite Molded is replacing metal.wood, 



rubber, glass, fibre and other materials, 
for making thousands of different parts 
and devices of a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. The use of Bakelite Molded in- 
variably results in a fetter product, and 
its rich color and high lustre lead to in- 
creased sales. It often effects produc- 
tion economies as well. 

Bakelite Engineering Service 

Intimate knowledge of thousands of 
varied applications of Bakelite Materials 
combined with eighteen years' experience 
in the development of phenol resinoids 
for industrial uses provides a valuable 
background for the cooperation offered by 
our engineers and research laboratories 



Write for Booklet 42 M, "Bakelite Molded" 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Parle Avenu-, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 63S West 22nd Street 

BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA. LTD., Ibi Dufferm Slrwt, Toronto, Om. 
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A THOUSAND USES 
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How Will Yovtf^ 1 - J 

Tate Care of ^ 
These A^lsitors 7 

ARRANi:t.MtNT d ,.1!,.,, .,,,,1 .1 »• part in L-nt£ 

-XA. olr.n is « <iNfl \ Im*4 .iu»e it uiium i oiitu.wou, delay; 
Vinton inadvertently Uttnife, the work QJ the day 
naturally retarded. 

mlert li.in^eahle partitions an- a definite 
Ji»wcr to tins piolilem L«ecau*e they coat com para- 
ttvely little to huy, never wear out and can easily 
and <|iuck]y he rc-orratiged. 

No ntalter how ollen vour Imsuu'w < I «• rti ri < l.s a differ- 
ent oflue or factory departmental layout the change, 
can lie made with little or no effort and no expense 
always you have the mo*t efficient arrangement 
exactly lite time you want it. 




Si. 



I 



ere arc Mill-. Mrul interchangeable partition* 
for office or factory ami toilet partition! for evcr\ 
type of hu 1 1 , [ i : , ..' Office Inn Umgt in every city and 
lactones everywhere arc equipped with AiilK Aletal 
i n t erthaiitgcah le partitions representing a veritable 
hi nc Look ol A in e i lean liuunrii. rile for literature. 

The Mills Company 

900 U'ay.J, RoaJ ■ CltvlanJ. Ohi., 
KF.PRESENTATIVI .S IV ALL PKINl ll'AI. CITIES 



"New 

.\t a r A / rn e I til. a 
new a n J finer 
t .* i ! r t pa rtt t ion 

.,11 ik» 

Une (ji/iMiifwyi-' t>t 
mi, j rfilf • J fit/ metal. 
Sritil | 

fie* 



Send f,,r Je strip* 
Ut*e 1 1 1 e rat u rt. 



MILLSHMETAL 



Interchangeable 
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other reason may he I ha t their hunk is 
"otnotirne* custodian of many little skele- 
tons that it might he unwise to let a stran- 
ger buy into. 

Vf( »ST hotels keep a record of the num- 
* " her of checks cashed hy a guest and 
such records are often of use in a jieoiiliar 
way. If a cucst tries to cash a cheek tlx 
i ashler probably ask.-: "Have you cashoil 
checks here before"" If the guest has 
nut done so before, but nevertheless say? 
ves, thinking to exjiedite the transaction, 
ih'-ti the cashier, alter consulting her 
records, is almost certain to refuse. The 
point is ilmi ;i Imtel doesn't necessarily 
nlijeel in cashing a check for a stranger, 
but tliey di> seriously object to cashing 
mil lor .i stranger who also appears not 
in be telling the truth. 

npHE fine*! appearing cafeteria I ever 

*■ saw, one of a chain, was ordered closed 
a while ago by ;i w ire from the mam office 
Whereupon the manager told the news- 

paper- that the lailure of I he place wi- 
the result of having a front that suggested 
t bank rather than a restaurant. Tin 
had caused people to fear that prices were 
'">> high and kept away trade. 

toother < xplauaiioii, offered not by the 
management, but by a customer, was t!):it 
people resented having a girl at the doo' 
saying: "Table service downstairs." 

"You go there," he iwinted out, "be- 
cause you're in a hurry and want to eat in 
a cafeteria Then they try to sell you 
some other kind of service, much slower 
and more expensive." 

/ \XE ni the biggest financial house* 
111 Wall Street keeps record-' of the 

( hi-?, elections and votes on popularitv 
of students by 'heir classmates in various 
colleges. If tine of these young men who 
has been highly judged or well thought ol 
by In- classmates should ever apply for a 
job, he has a better chance than if he were 
ri-i an average applicant. 

I ( "HANCF.l > t,i walk along a corridor 
• in i n mi ol an employment bureau 
whose doors had not yet opened for the 
day. It was interesting to note the cour- 
toOCU manner m which humble toilcr- 
bolh men and women, adhered to unwrit- 
ten taw that the first to arrive should be 
the lirs-t to go in when the doors opened 
They did this without standing in line. 

KM l'L< IYEHS tell me that traffic con- 
ditions which often delay workmen 
from getting tn work in their cars, make 
punctuality a problem. For this reason, 
heads ul plants in outlying sections are 
constantly seeking men who live nearby 

WE LIKE to Inn- young girls just 
out of business schools," remarked 
the chief of a big office force. "They may 
not be so well trained as older women, 
but on the other hand they have not been 
spoiled by getting their training during 
a lime of inflated conditions and high sal- 
aries with correspondingly cx]>ensive ideas 
about dress and other requirements " 
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part* 20 to .10 'i * \N w«- in«T«a-« "v\t 
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Worthington 18/11* 14 tuio-scagc FEATHER Valve Air Comfrrejsor uith 
three-step 1^ |m« control, Jirivf-connccltid lo synchronous motor delivering 
1050 cu. ft. per min. at 100 lb. at Central Tube Company, Economy, Pa. 
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3 Years of Utmost Satisfaction" 

given by FEATHER VALVE COMPRESSOR in 
steel mill of Central Tube Company, Economy, Pcl 



TN 1925, the Central Tube Company, Economy, Pa., installed for 
general steel mill air supply service a 1050 cu. ft. FEATHER CIS W ) 
Valve Air Compressor, direct-driven by a synchronous motor. The 
compressor is equipped with three-step by-pass control giving full, 
half or zero capacity; the motor is operated by start and stop push- 
button control. 

Now this unit "has been running 
three years without repairs and has 
given utmost satisfaction". 

Every user of compressed air, for 
whatever manufacturing processes, will 
be impressed by such a performance 
record. 

Worthington equipment usually does 
give satisfaction beyond expectation. 
How may Worthington experience and 
equipment serve you ? 



WORTHINGTON 

•v^ — ' »\V tl- ■ 

PRODUCTS 

PUMPS 

COMPRESSORS 

CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliaries 

OIL and GAS ENGINES 

FEEDWATER HEATERS 

WATER and OIL METERS 

Literature on Request 



WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
2 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK - -, District Officii in 24 Cities 

WORTHINGTON 

7541*14 

Whtn wnritiij In WmrillMniiv l'r»f 'vn Mirin\n:v CiMI"!* mns pJnlw minfiM Win"'. />u«ihi"«. 



THROUGH 

THE EDITOR'S 
SPECS 




THE Plain Talker eatse in the other 
day. ]r was In- fir-t visit in month* 
and it w.i- jilaiit that somrl hing 
was cm hi-* mind. It wasn't politic?. He 
made that plain at once. 

"Nt.>, I ilon'l worry alwut politics I'm 
too old f»>r that 1 want the right man 
chosen anil I've pickcil mit my right man 
Hut Mm can't sea re DM by lelhng DM t&6 
terrible things that'll happen if the other 
chap's elected. I'm too old. I've been 
warned so many times thai the country'!] 

:<]] L*" I" ] It*] I II So Uld-o I - I'll eted . i r l . 1 thei 

when Soand>o was elected, the country 
didn't go to hell. Neither did it go to 
heaven when Soand.-o was beaten. 

"|i isn't politic- that worm s me. What 
1 want is less system, elheiency and 
mei hud. 

THE other night I landed in a city and 
went, to the hotel where I always go 
It was a mean kind of a nieht and I didn't 
land until 1J. I wanted to go to bed but 
first I wanted a l>otilc of ginger ale, and 
then I w anted my clothes pressed and my 
-lines -limed 

"So I , ndnv. i-d i he bell buy w h>> shov ed 
me to the room and who wore a cute little 
monkey jacket, and 1 -aid 

" 'Can vou get me a bottle of gitmcr 
ale?' 

" 'No,' said he, 'but I'll call Room Serv- 
ice and he'll bring it.' 

"Then he left nie rind Room Service 
who wore a swallow tail coat appeared 
with the iringer ale and I added to hi- 
invested capital anil inquired if he'd take 
my eloihes and shoes to be pressed and 
-hi tied. 

"He couldn't but I could call the Vale' 
Department. So 1 did. Valet came. He 
"ore no coat but a cross-striped vest with 
black sleeves and he was labelled 'Valet' 
so I knew he was genuine ami 1 could 
trust him. 

"He took my clothes. Wry nice he was. 
not condescending about it and promised 
to have my suit ready at 7:31) and didn't 
turn up his nose at money. But he couldn't 
take my shoes. It seemed the Valet De- 
partment authority ended with my pants. 
Hut tf I called the l>oll boy again he'd take 
my shoes. 

"Hy this tinie my temper and my silver 
were getting short and 1 decided to find 
a nice old-fashioned bootblack stand in 
the morning and perch up on it and survey 
the world while an industrious colored 
gentleman fixed my shoes and talked to 
me al>ou( the weather 

"No. I'm getting fed up on method: 




Dominant Distributing Point 

on the PACIFIC COAST [ 

Geographically dominant, Oakland, manufacturing and distributing centcrof the West Coast,stands 
on the median line of population of eleven great western states, between Canada and Mexico. 
Here is a vast market with a huying power considerably above tbe nation's average, its estimated individual 
tangible assets averaging 15.5% higher than tbe balance of the United States. Within tbe Pacific Coast 
States alone reside 8,000,000 of tbe 12,000.000 population of Oakland's natural trading area, and 1,600,000 
live within a 40-milc radius of the city itself. 

Dominant in distributing facilities, Oakland lies on the mainland side of San Francisco Bay: is terminus of 
three great trans-continental railways; port of call for foreign, intercoastal. coastwise and river steamships; 
center of a network of intrastate railroads and highwavs, affording the most economical distribution to this 
entire western market. It is terminus for three air mail! express and passenger lines. In addition, Oakland is 
tbe most advantageous point from which to serve the great export markets bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Here are 'nwer power tmii for tlir m.nuf >. -urrr fCl,f,. f . heit considered ideal for the highest labor efficiency. 

ni» producing 25 'A of the nation's hydro-electric energy). Here are 17 miles of wateHront- and here is. within the 

Here is an ample supply of skilled and unskilled labor, Oakland industrial area, other acreage of any desired size 

frte from industrial strife, with an unusually low labor or other requirements, to he had at considerably less coat 

turnover largely due to a 42' .'< Imme ownership. than elsewhere — here, too. building costs are relatively low. 

Urn- it ,i splrndid working clim.itr of M.?° Fahrrnhrit Here are, promptly available, in California, raw materials 

mean annual temperature, as compared to 59' I ohren- m wide variety and great abundance. 

What Do Uinfe \aturnl Adiatitagrs Mian to You? 

Witnhutori or manufacturer! interetted in the %reat intern market are inrtted to write for any gen- 
eral or ipeo/Sr information with the atiurance of the correipondence heme held in the itncteit confi- 
dence. Send for a copy of "We Selected Oakland" or »nte lor a detailed 
induitrud lurrcy for any certain manufacturing actmty. 

• Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerc e - 

OAKLANDlAiir>CALIFORNlA 

m Add'tn the Cr*rmhel »/ Commerce »l **? of the Ftlh—rm$ CUni 

Alameda llvrkeley 

Centorvillr Fttu-revill* Hdwiuril Irvangtnn l.isy-rmore \ruurk Nilrs I'lniMiniim S.in f^mulm 



When writina to I»»p»nm i>trur>tjivr Oim»r Cnmra i» Co tutsan please mention .Varum '« Sauuieet 



Dependable 
Motors 

for 

Appliances 



W AGNER was one of the first 
motor manufacturer* to 
develop small motors that 
made possible the setting up of 
the existing domestic refriger- 
ation standard. W'af.ner makes 
every type of small motor, alter- 
nating-current and direct, 
interchangeable mountings as 
to size and type for commercial 
frequencies and direct current. 




Wagner engineer* have made thorough 
studies of field conditions encountered 
by motors on various appliances. How 
can you make use of this knowledge? 
Literature on Request 

WAGNER ELECTRIC 

CORPORATION 
6400 Ply moutl. Avenue, St. Louis, LI. S. A. 

Wafn.rSatn* Ofl*m&Srr\itT &tntt**n»in25l'nnrtt.itCiUft 

Product*: . . FANS . . Drik. Wall and Citing 
TRANSFORMERS . . Powtr, Dittribution and 
/n. frum.nl . . MOTORS . . Sinffe-pAaM, Poly, 
phaic andDirtet Current 



Wagruer 

...qualify 



lid* in general and life in hotr-ls in pit 
ticular ■ too damn complicated." 

"-TMIE good die lirsi," said WonUworth. 

» but the good article doesn't. Foul 
years is a long nun- in the I iff of a ni:iK:i 
jtinr article, yet just t Ik* other day the 
Fisher Body Company asked us if we 
could supply l"i,(KHi reprints nf "Thing- 
!.) Tell Your Men," a series of home-pun 
economics by Ocorge E. RoU-rts which 
we started in .lunc, four years ago 

We told Mr. MBaTta alxiut it and he 
wrote in reply: 

I am interested in what you say aUml 
n -prims of ihc series of aiticli * upon "What 
to Tell Your Mm." Every once in n while 
I have a letter asking for copies and have 
Iodic «inre hoen out. If you ran get me n 
dozen or so sets 1 hmII be greatly obliged. 

4N I > t),(HiO copies of Earl Sam's trtiwii 
/ V-Harfc of the Chain St,, re" were asked 
for by 7.'{ chambers of commerce in 2*> 
states. They wanted I hem for their re- 
t:iller members. The logic of the cham- 
bers who distributed them is clear The 
intelligent retailer i- i member ol !n- 
ehainber of i omnierce. The intelligent 
retailer also knows thai the more he 
knows alwut chain stores the more intelli- 
gently he can meet their cmnp-t it ion 

X ITl'Il the rare ot j i- ,w have ha I 

» » a little experience. From time 
time Nation's Business does publish 
poetry and it would gladly publish more 
if it could find good ringing verse that 
deals with business. 

Hut our acquaintance with poets was 
widened not long ago when a poet called 
in person mid instead of leaving a riiarui- 
>-rnpi recited hi- poem and .irked how 
that would do. 

rRO.M John P. Frey, Secretary-Treas- 
urer "l ihe Metal Trades Department 
Hi the American Federation of Labor 
comes an interesting contribution to the 
discussion •>] the problem of unemplov- 
ment and the migration of latior as a re- 
sult of increasing mechanization of hilior 
Mr Frcy had just read Chester M 
Wright's article "A Nation of Men or 
Machines,'' and this is Ins comment . 

No one know- the number of unci: - 
ployed at any one tune Our Federal sta- 
tistics on the subject may be more accunr 

lll.lll lie gllesse* oi iho.-e, who last "•[•fill 

estimated the number of unemployed from 
four to five million, but at very liest the 
l-'edeial -iati-tic.-< in only approximation* 
\ both S< en ' .11 II i'. .- and Mr EtiiclheM 
Stewart intimated, all that we are certain 
of is that a dislocation i.i employ incut e 
l iking place more ra- idly than at any 
previous time in our history. 

The Depurtment of Commerce is au- 
ihority lor the statement that since 1920. 
there are 017,000 !< ss employed in wir 
manufacturing Industrie* : SOO.OOO less on 
our farm', and 240.000 less on our ruilroaiU, 
while during the same period, the volume of 
our manufactured products has increased, 
the agricultural output is larger, and more 
ton miles and passenger miles arc being 
hauled. 

The attempt is being made to -how that 
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a large- number of these permanently dis- 
placed an- going in hi newer industries; 
automobile Mi ner. chauffeurs, garage nu n 
ami gas station attendant-. The moving 
picture imlu-tiy, hotel and iv.-i auranl serv- 
ice, beauty parlors ami I lie teaching pru- 
fc-sion have absorbed a goodly nuiiilirT. 

There are im»t gonial reasons fur la in v- 
mg that many of those forced into newer 
occupations do not Inn e as high a consum- 
ing capacity as before. No business man 
can examine what is taking place without 
being compelled to lluuk snioudy. for the 
meat market for our agriculturists, manu- 
facturers and business nu-ii is the home 
market ; the one confined within the boun- 
daries of the I'nited States. If disloea I ion 
in employment caused hy unproved ineth- 
ods of production, the greater use of ma- 
chinery and power reduces the total con- 
suming capacity of tin people, industry and 
commerce are as seriously affected as the 
lull inploycd themselves. 

WE commented in September un the 
fact that — llie Street Directory of 
I'rincipnl Cities be'iim our authority — 
not all the Broadways were in big cities 
nor all the Main Streets in Gopher Prai- 
ries. 

From Memphis a native of Baltimore 
u rites: 

As a native of Baltimore, I feel con- 
strained to bring to your attention the 
paragraph in September 1928 issue in the 
column Through the Editor's Specs, con- 
ceming "Main Street." Baltimore's Main 
Street, in the sense used by Sinclair la wis. 
is '■Baltimore Street" from east to west and 
"Charles, Street" from north to south. If 
iherc i- a Mam Street in Baltimore it is 
doubtless sonic small two by four thorough- 
fare unknown to fame. 

Here in Memphis, "Down in Dixie," we 
have a Main Street, bin no Broadway. 
Baltimore has a Broadway that, is a way 
with considerable width. You are close 
enough to Baltimore to confirm th. ahove 
disclo-inr.-. 

We live near enough to Baltimore to 
know something of its main streets, but 
we still cite the Street Directory as au- 
thority for the statement that it has a 
Mam Street, but where it is we cannot 
even guess. 

WILLIAM FEATHER, in his chat on 
books he has read, in the September 
number of Nation's Bimnkss had a 
pleasant word to say about E. W. Howe 
and his monthly. Here's a bit of a letter 
from Howe to Feather: 

W'luli ;iuay on a trip to Yellowstone 

1'aik. I missed the last ropy of Nation's 
Bisinkss But my accumulated mail was 
full of reference- to it, and llmv are gtiU 
coming. I thank you very sincerely; sev- 
eral of the letters have enclosed your fine 
piece. 

IT was \V. S. Gilbert who wrote (we 
(piote from memory and are subject to 
correction) : 

Yon must stir it and stump it 
And blow your own trumpet 
If you want to get on in the world. 

We shall not blow our ewn trumpet but 
ir 18 pleasant to listen to two touts OH tin- 



Give your 
Q^nnouncenwnt 




Deserves 




WHETHER it be announcing the promotion of some 
member of your organization or the addition of a 
new member to the firm, if you feel it important enough 
to announce; it should carry a titting sense of correctness 
and dignity. The distinction of a genuine engraved an- 
nouncement is something that is really essential. Confer 
with any merchant displaying the Mark of Genuine 
Engraving shown below. 



HE Genuine Engraved Business 
card opens closed doors. 
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Precision Shafting 

Maintains Balanced 
Machine Operation 

WHEREVER efficient machine operation 
depends upon accurate balance between 
all moving parts, revolving shafts must 
he precise in size and straightness, true to round, 
flawless in surface and free from strains which 
might cause distortion. 

Union Precision Shafting is so named be- 
cause all these requirements are fully met. 

h admirably exemplifies the achievements 
of this organization in meeting demands of ex- 
treme exactness. 

Union Drawn Steel Co. - Beaver Falls, Pa. 



UNION 



STEELS 



01 her fellows' trumpets, the tune being 
"Your's is n good magazine." 

One is from Advertising World of Lon- 
don far September: 

Colour-Hunger: it's beginning to cry OBl 
in Britain. I prophesy very big develop- 
ments. I implore manufacturers (and their 
advisers, the advert ising amenta) to pro- 
\ uli' what I will call tin- bread and iw'.is- 
faction i»f colour. Even the white table 
cloth anil the while bed linen are giving 
plaee lo the hues of the Orient. 

In Ameni'U. they till Ine. the colnur- 
1 ogue is growing day by day. In Nation's 
IIi.hinkss, a magazine whieh is published 
by the I'mted Slates Chamber of Com- 
meree, you will find a discussion on this 
subject. It's a capital journal, one of the 
brightest I e\ it see 

1 could wish our own Chambers of Cotn- 

were as lively and forward looking. 

It is high lime to shake oil sleep. Wake, 
Kip Van Winkle, wake! 

TMIE other ifl from W. M Gcert-, Ex- 
*■ |>ort manager of the Mnllith Asbestos 
.•inil Cement works of Moll. Belgium, who 

says: 

We hk<- your magazine a- the best of all 
papers reaching our il« -k next lo "Ncp- 
lune" (our Belgian I.lojd) and dally le ws- 
paper. In our opinion there is no man 
occupied in some or other ollice of Hade or 
industry who has |,,,| souu t e.d businesslike 
thoughts to learn out of almost each article 
appearing in Nation's Bisiness. 

Your magazine helps us feel and utider- 
-tand that the young American nation is 
hot ore- of mere materialism, contrasting 
with our old traditional Continent, but one 
which uses Its knowledge and sktll and all 
its caput' K ii - for I he i ealiz.it um of haimony 
and universal welfare. 
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NL> now the trumpet blows less sweet- 
ly. Dr. W. C. Kountree of Austin, 
Texas, writes : 

I read Nation's Bt sink^s with go al in- 
terest, it is a very fine treatise. However 
the articles printed in the September issue 
ou Homer and Smith clearly -how par- 
tiality for Hoover. The article is headed 
Herbert Homer's Business Philosophy." 
James L. \\ right lakes the honor of writing 
lh< article. Mr lalwmC Hill tells what Al 
Smith said. The two pictures override the 
prejudice of the article in favor of Mi. 
Smith. The physiognomy presented m the 
two men's pictures tells the tule. 

And we struggled so hard to be abso- 
lutely impartial, and to balance the space. 

Ol'T not all who read the Stnith-HitMVef 
•L* articles felt as I >r. Kountree did. B. S. 
Motley, dealer in milk supplies and ma- 
chinery in Danville, Virginia, read them 
ami wa tiled others to read them. He 
wrote: 

We have read with interest your two 
articles. "Business Philosophy," by Herbert 
Homer, and "Business ami (loverniiient 
by Alfred E. Smith, in the September is-w 

We have a friend, editing the Caxxrcll 
Mvsschiji t at Yancey ville, North Carolina, 
and wi.-h to ask that you mail him a copy 
uf your September number, or if unable 
to send I full Dtanbur, kindly send a topy 
of these two articles His paper sells 
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throughout his county, which joins our 
COOlltty and comes Up to our city. 

r pHE Undecipherable signature is al- 
' ways a business problem. Mr. C. B. 
Cook of the Elwell-Pnrker Electric Com- 
pany takes this serious view of it: 

I would like to make a suggestion which 
it seems to me would be a great advantage 
in world trade, and that is, that every 
typewritten letter should carry the name 
of the signatory in type as well as hand- 
written, as below. 

A greut deal of confusion results from a 
lack of recognition of the name of the 
sender of a letter when his signature can- 
not be deciphered and often the name is of 
great value to the reader. 

If the above suggestion could he put into 
operation mora generally here in the 
United States and gradually he extended 
to other purls of the world, we believe 
great benefits would result. 

IT IS not uncommon for the editorial 
staff of tins magazine to be warned 
lhal they will, if they print certain things, 
stir up people." 

Perhaps stirring up is a good part of 
the job and here is u« letter from H. H. 
Morse of the Florence Stove Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, regarding an arti- 
cle by Arthur S. Hillyer, entitled "Make 
Exports a Fourth Wheel.'' 

Washing soiled linen in public is 3 very 
delicate proceeding, but you have done it 
courageously and you have done it well. 
There are parts of this article that will be 
jumped upon and quoted with glee by for- 
eign competitors and these parts will be 
misconstrued and made to serve the cause 
of our competitors. That is always un- 
avoidable in cases of this kind, but the arti- 
cle will do a lol of good. 

It is in a magazine that executives read 
and it will make executives who are at all 
interested in their business go back over 
their export files and see what is happening 
m their own organization. The spirit in 
v hich you tell tlimgs without mincing words 
is truly American. 
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r plIE editor stopped at the butcher 
* stall and asked the price of porter- 
house steak. 

"Seventy-five cents," said the butcher. 

"That's pretty high," said the editor 
"Why?" 

"Well," said the butcher, "we are pay- 
ing more for our beef now than we have 
since 1 can remember, it. seems to me, 
but I guess this is the reason. You know 
there is a lot of talk by both parties and 
in all the newspapers about farm relief, 
and maybe that is the way they are re- 
lieving the farmers." 

\\()THER contributor to the ques- 
tion of farm relief comes from a 
leading wholesaler in Indiana, who says: 

I just recently returned from a trip and 
find that our boys have done extremely 
well on "volume" but collections in the 
agricultural districts are exceedingly poor 
Evidently the fanner lads have spent their 
money for radios to hear the promises of 

"farm relief" by our . — , 

presidential aspir- 




'W' piANKS 

with ^LOWERS 

Nature's own gorgeous gift of bright blossoms 
adds joy to the festive board. The sparkling 
beauty of flowers reflects the true spirit of 
Thanksgiving. And in their rare fragrance 
you'll drink the essence of Autumn sunshine. 



The sign of a good florist. 
Membership in the Society 
is indicated by this design 




displayed" on the florist's 
window and on his an- 
nouncements to the public. 
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((this is the sixtb of * terus 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen- 
eral subject of "Advertising" 




For 1929— the 
Opinion Audit 

UNDEH today's competitive 
conditions. 1 lie successful 
sales executive knows only 
loo well that profitable selling must 
in iii - 1 ii upon a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of facts. 

White a carefully studied analysis 
of (acts will tell who buys his mcr- 
< h.'indise, where the buyers live and 
when the seasonal peaks are reached, 
lie must resort to opinions to know 
why. 

In advert isiiig we are most certainly 
concerned with what people think — 
for the advertiser must mold the 
thinking of many buyers if he is to be 
successful. 

A bank in ;i small community asked 
a number of it- depositors, and a like 
number of non-depositors, this ques- 
tion: "What, in your opinion, is re- 
sponsible for the success of this 
bank?" 

It was only necessary to use the 
dominant ideas, as expressed in the 
answers, in a consistent advertising 
campaign, to induce other people to 
think the same way — and to make the 
bank more successful. 

"Opinion audits" to determine the 
-all - message is today quite generally 
ii-nl by many successful udvertisim: 
agencies. 

Anil the message of every advert- 
ing campaign, whether by design or 
accident, must coincide with the 
opinions of prospective customers or 
it cannot succeed. 

The oil-rush of events, the appear- 
ance of new competitive items, the 
ebb and flow of buying, is today mak- 
ing it necessary, (or the advertiser 
who would be successful, to make 
frequent opinion audits in each of 
his distributing area-; ami those who 
would be most successful in 11129 hail 
best look to the opinions of buyers 
now. 

— K. L. Hamman, Pres., 
Wamman Adv. Organization, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Consult DOEHLER 
on your Vendingf 
problems 



KOT€X 



it 



Kotcx Vending Machine 




I 



Dixie Clup 
Vending Machine 



DOEHLER engineers with 
twrtilv-fivey ears experience 
in fine metal craftsmanship — can 
design a vending machine for your 
product — that will serve constantly 
and efficiently. 

The equipment we illustrate was 
DOEHLER designed and DOEHLER 
produced for merchandise that is 
nationally famous. Many other well 
kuown products are successfully 
"vended" through DOEHLER de- 
signed equipment. 

Yon may PUT YOUR VENDING 
PROBLEMS UP TO DOEHLER with 
the assurance that equipment tested 
and perfected will he created to ful- 
fill the needs of your particular 
product. 
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DIE CASTING CO. 

Engineers & Pnnliicers of 
Vending Machines 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 

Brooklyn - Tof«-«lo ' Itiitavjn * l'ott-toxm 




West Disinfecting Co. 

Paper Towel Yewling Machine 
r n f. n o n l u • s i. A R C E S T r r o n V C e r s o i v i k 



t S T I N C S 



When writing to Ihitmut Dik Cutting Co. pteatc mention Xatiaii'* Ru*ih?h 




C( An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 



Ihxt to how much may be accomplished by long dis- 
mce telephone calls, and the speed with which 
icy arc now King put through, the most surprising 
ling about them is: How little the calls cost. 
Picture a man in Smith Center, Kansas, gcographi- 
il ccntcrof the United States. Under the new station 
to station day rates he can now "travel" to the At- 
uitic or the Pat i lie toasts and return for $5. Prom 
Chicago one can go to New York and back for $3.2.5. 
To Los Angeles and return for $6.15. To Dallas and 
.turn for $3.15. All the way to London and back 
ir $jS. 

Kvcry long distance call is a round-trip jour- 
r. In a long distance call a man not only 
;aks what is in his mind but gets the answer. 




From his office in any city, a man whose time is val- 
uable can speed from one concern and market to 
another, regardless of distance, in a few minutes 
and at small expense. 

A Nashville lumber company relics on long dis- 
tance calls for collecting slow accounts. 

A Portland, Oregon, fruit company figures its 
sales overhead, where the telephone is used, at i%. 
Where personal solicitation only is used, 7%. 

A Chicago miller, by I telephone call to Philadel- 
phia, costing $3.10, sold Go carloads of flour for more 
than $100,000. 

Why not let Long Distance help your busi- 
ness? What distant places could you profitably 
reach by telephone, now? . . . Number t pita st'. 




MAZDA is not tht name of 
a thmA but thr mark of a 
Re -.jn h Service centered 
in the Research Laborator- 
ies of General Electric Co. 



production ! 



BETTER lighting can, and 
often does, make five pro- 
duction units "grow" where 
only three grew before. That means 
a tremendous reduction in labor 
cost per unit. 

Perhaps the saving in your plant 
might not be quite so startling. But 
if your lighting installation is five 
or more years old, it is obsolete. 
Improved lighting not only lowers 
production costs but it also 




decreases spoilage and accidents. 

Even a few minutes saved per 
day per workman will pay the ad- 
ditional cost of the finest industrial 
lighting installation. So isn't it up 
to you to know whether your 
present lighting is making your 
production costs higher than they 
need be? 

To know more, write for our new 
free book, "Plain Facts about 
Factory Lighting." 



NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 
of General Electric Co. 
Ntla Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

Send me a free copy of your new hoolt— "Plain Facta 
about Factory Lighting " 

Name , , 

Company. 

Address , 



Here come the winners 

— they smoke for pleasure 

What's the score? Have a Camel. You win the real enjoy- 
ment of smoking. Fragrant, mihl, altogether delightful— 



Camels 



© ma. n. j. Rr.nuu. t..i.*-. o "/'*/ null a mil* 1 for n Cnnwl 

<>,n.|.«t>>. » in«l«in-S»li-iii. V C J 



